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Transcription 


Throughout this book, I use a transcription system of Arabic that needs to 
be quite flexible as it covers a large amount of vowel representations that do 
not necessarily occur in textbook Classical Arabic as we know it today, for 
the consonants I have chosen to use a transcription that clearly distinguishes 
hamzah (?) and Sayn ($), and hamzah is always written, even when word- 
initial, whereas the ralif al-wasl is written without initial hamzah to denote 
its elidable status. The table below illustrates my transcriptions in compari- 
son to the DMG transcription system and its representation in international 
phonetic alphabet in the phonetic representation that I believe most likely 
matches the pronunciation in Quranic Arabic (see van Putten 2019b for more 
details). 


Arabic Transcription in this book DMG International Phonetic 
Alphabet 

$ ? -or @ [?] 

=) b b [b] 

o t t [t?] 

& t t [8] 

ee: : 5] 

= ok h hi 

‘a x bh x] 

2 d d [d] 

3 d d [J] 

% -§ r ce, [e" 

) L r [«*] 

5 Zz Zz [z] 

Sa s s [s] 

ys : (f] or [6] 

UF S $ [s*"] 

oe ad d [] 

L t t [t] 

bog z 3°] 


1 Only distinguished from r when this is relevant to the discussion at hand. 


XVI TRANSCRIPTION 


(cont.) 

Arabic Transcription in this book DMG International Phonetic 
Alphabet 

, 9 5] 

rg : hy] 

3 f f [f] 

re) q q iq] 

5) k k [k*] 

J ] ] [1] 

J ] l(asinallah)  [I*] 

e m m [m] 

rs) n n [n] 

6 h h [h] 

3 w w [w] 

Ss y y [i] 


When transcribing Classical Arabic in running text, I will use pausal forms in 
pause, context forms in context. When citing titles of books or names of peo- 
ple, I will stick to the customary practice of using pausal forms throughout, 
except in construct where I will use rifrab-less forms. The feminine ending in 
its pausal form is always spelled -ah and never, -a in line with its pronunciation 
in careful Classical Arabic speech, as well as Quranic rhyme. Likewise, in run- 
ning Classical Arabic text, I will transcribe the definite article as assimilating, 
but in isolated citation of names and titles I will follow the common practice 
of avoiding assimilation. 

When transcribing Classical Arabic, the pronominal suffix -hu/-hi is tran- 
scribed with vowel length disharmony, -hu/-hi after short vowels in line with 
the normative pronunciation of Classical Arabic. 

As for vowels, many more vowel qualities than the standard six (a, é, u, & 6 
u) occur in our discussion. The table below gives their relative position, in the 
vowel triangle, as well as the typical technical term for such a pronunciation. 
Overlong vowels are written, where relevant, by doubling the long vowel: ad- 
daallina 


TRANSCRIPTION XVII 
Front Front rounded Back 
Close ii], 1 [i] i [y], u Ly] u[u], a [ur] 
rismam al-damm 
Mid-Close e [e], é [ex] o [o], 6 [o:] 
Pimalah Palif al-tafxim 
Mid-Open 4 [ee], a [eer] 


Open 


taglil, bayna lafzayn 
a [a], a [az] 


Abbreviations 


Verbs Stems 


fasala, stem 1 
faftala, stem 11 
fasala, stem 111 


?afrala, stem IV 
tafa‘ fala, stem V 
tafa‘ala, stem VI 
infa‘ala, stem VII 
iftaSala, stem VIII 
istafvala, stem X 


Stem Shapes 


I,11,11I First, second and third root consonant 


I-? 


I-w 


Roots with hamzah as first root consonant 
Roots with waw as first root consonant. 


u-w/y _ Roots with waw or ya as second root consonant (hollow roots). 


IIIl-w 


Ill-y 


6 2S cs 4 ae 


Vv 


Roots with waw as the third root consonant (weak roots). 
Roots with ya? as the third rood consonant (weak roots). 


Symbols 


consonant 

Any resonant consonant (r, 4 m, n) 

Any Maghur consonant (694,4.475,2462359q6mn,wy,?ands) 
Any Mahmis consonant (¢, t, h, x, , $f &, h) 
Short vowel 

Long vowel 

High long vowels a and 

Glide w or y 

Root 

Zero 

Before a word indicates a reconstructed form. 
Becomes (historically) 


ABBREVIATIONS XIX 


< Comes from (historically) 

> Becomes (synchronically; derivationally). In transmission chains: transmits to. 

+ Comes from (synchronically; derivationally). In transmission chains: transmits 
from. 


/.../_ Phonemic representation 
[...]| Phonetic representation 


Sigla 


Throughout this book I have decided to cite medieval Arabic works through 
abbreviations rather than an author date citation system. Also, some dictionar- 
ies and common encyclopedias are referred to through abbreviations instead. 
The list below is an overview of the abbreviations that I have used. Note that in 
the author-date citations that I give here as an equivalence to the sigla used, as 
well as in the bibliography I make use of the more familiar DMG transcription 
system to aid ease of reference in the bibliography. 


Sahth al-Buxari = Sahih al-Buxari, accessed through http://sunnah.com, citing 
the title and number of the kitab as cited in Wensick (1927) followed by the 
name of the bab. 

?abu Hayyan = al-Bahr al-Muhit (Aba Hayyan 2010) 

?abu Subayd (Fadaril al-Qur?an) = Fadaril al-Qur?an (Abt ‘Ubayd 1995) 

Al-?axfas (Mafant) = MaSani al-Qur?an (al-Ahfas al-Awsat 1990) 

Al-Dahabi = Masrifat al-Qurra? al-Kabir Sala al-Tabaqat wa-l-ra‘sar (al- 
Dahabti 1995) 

Al-Dani (Taysir) = Kitab al-Taysir fi al-Qirarat al-SabS (al-Dani 1984) 

Al-Dani (Gami‘) = Gami® al-Bayan fi al-Qira?at as-Sabf al-Mashirah (al-Dani 
2005) 

Al-Dani (Sadd Pay) = al-Bayan ft Sadd ray al-Qur?ran (al-Dani 1994) 

Al-Dani (Muqni‘) = al-MugqniS ft Rasm Masahif al-?amsar (al-Dani 1978) 

Al-Farisi (Huggah) = al-Huggah ft Silal al-Qira?at al-Sab§ (al-Farisi 1971) 

Al-Farra? (Mafant) = Ma‘ani al-Qur?ran li-l-Farrar (al-Farra 1983) 

Al-Farra? (Lugat) = Kitab fih Lugat al-Qur?’an (al-Farra@ 2014) 

Al-Mubarrad (al-Muqtadab) = Kitab al-Muqtadab (al-Mubarrad 1994) 

Ibn al-Gazari = Nasr al-Qira?at al-Sasr (ibn al-Gazari 2018) 

Ibn al-Gazari (al-Gayah) = Gayat ALNihayah Fi Tabaqat al-Qurr@ (Ibn al- 
Gazari 2006) 

Ibn Ginni (Kitab al-Mugtasab) = Kitab al-Mugtasab (ibn Ginni 1903) 

Ibn Mihran (Gayah) = al-Gayah fi al-Qira?at al-fasr (ibn Mihran 1990) 

Ibn Mihran (Mabsut) = al-Mabsut ft al-Qirarat al-Sasr (ibn Mihran 1986) 

Ibn Mufgahid = Kitab al-SabSah ft al-Qira’rat (ibn Mugahid 1972) 

Sabt al-Xayyat (al-Mubhig) = Kitab al-Mubhig fi al-Qira?at al-Taman wa- 
Qirarat al-?A%mas wa-Ibn Muhaysin wa-rixtiyar Xalaf wa-l-Yazidi (Sabt 
al-Hayyat 1984) 

Ibn al-Sarrag (?usul) = Kitab al-Pusul ft al-Nahw (ibn al-Sarrag 2009) 

Ibn al-Sarrag (Kitab al-xatt) = Kitab al-Xatt (ibn al-Sarrag 1971) 


SIGLA XXI 


Sibawayh = Kitab Sibawayh (Sibawayh 1988) 

Sibawayh (derenbourg) = Kitab Stbawayh (Sibawayh 1881) 

Al-Suyati (Ham al-Hawami‘) = Ham§ al-Hawamis fi Sarh Gam§ al-GawamiS 
(al-Suytiti 1998) 

Xalil b. 2aamad (Kitab al-Sayn) = Kitab al-Sayn (Halil b. "Ahmad 2003) 

Ibn Xalawayh (Muxtasar) = Muxtasar ft Sawdadd al-Qur?an min Kitab al-Badi$ 
(ibn Halawayh 2009) 

Ibn Xalawayh (Huggah) = al-Huggah fi al-Qirarat al-Sab* (ibn Halawayh 1979) 

Ibn Xalawayh (Badi‘) = Kitab al-Badi? (ibn Halawayh 2007) 

Ibn Xalawayh (?ifrab) = Pisrab al-Qirarat al-Sab§ wa-Silalu-ha (ibn Halawayh 
1992) ; ; 

Ibn Ya%is (Sarh al-Mufassal), = Sarh al-Mufassal li-l-Zamaxsari (ibn Yas 2001) 

Al-Za&gagé (Ma Yansarif ) = Ma Yansarif wa-Ma La Yansarif (al-Za&gagé 1971) 

Al-ZamaxSari (Mufassal) = Kitab al-Mufassal ft al-Nahw (al-ZamahSari 1879) 

Al-ZamaxSari (Kassaf ) = al-Kassaf San Haqa?igq al-Tanzin wa-‘uyun al-raqawil 
(al-Zamah§Sari 1966) 


Lane An Arabic-English Lexicon (Lane 1863) 

Lisan  Lisan al-Sarab (ibn Manziur n.d.) 

Er Encyclopaedia of Islam, first edition (Houtsma et al. 1913), entries are 
cited as Author £7! “Lemma”. 

Er? Encyclopaedia of Islam, second edition (Bearman et al. 1960), entries 
are cited as Author £1? “Lemma’. 


Throughout this book, I also refer to several Quranic manuscripts by abbrevi- 
ated names, such as CPP, BL, Dag, T, 330g, 331 etc. If a full reference is not given 
in that location, I refer the reader to the Appendix B, where a full list of the 
variants is given. 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The Quran, Q12:2, in oo reading of Ibn Katir 


11 Previous Scholarship 


The main question the current book aims to answer is: “What is the language of 
the Quran?” Despite more than a century of in-depth study of the Quran, and a 
debate on the linguistic nature, I believe the discussion on this question has not 
progressed significantly, since Vollers (1906). Despite the many deficiencies of 
Vollers’ work, which have already been addressed in detail especially by N6ld- 
eke (1910), and Geyer (1909), I believe that the question it formulated remains 
essential to furthering our understanding of the linguistic history of Arabic and 
the context in which the Quran arose: What is the language of the Quran and, 
perhaps more importantly, how do we know? 

Vollers’ radical theory proposed that the Quran was originally composed in 
the Hijazi common language (Volksprache)—a language he considered much 
more akin to modern Arabic dialects than the literary language (Schriftsprache) 
in which the Quran later came to be recited. He believed it was reworked 
by Arab grammarians to adhere to the Classical standard of this literary lan- 
guage, the farabiyyah. He saw the literature on the Quranic reading traditions 
(Qirarat) and the variants described within them as providing essential traces 
of the “original” language. From this he concluded that the Quran was reworked 
in later times by Arab grammarians, making massive changes to the linguistic 
nature of the text, including pervasive changes to the consonantal skeleton of 
the text. Especially the supposition of relatively late changes to the consonan- 
tal skeleton by grammarians has become difficult to accept. It is now certain 
that the standardization of the text well preceded the work of the Arab gram- 
marians by over a century (Sinai 2014a; 2014b; van Putten 2019c). 

But, while Vollers’ theory has several shortcomings that make it not quite 
convincing today, the fundamental question as to what the language of the 
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Quran was, is still a valid one, and it has never adequately been answered. 
Instead, a consensus developed although no evidence seems to have ever 
been proffered for it. As Rabin (1955, 24) puts it: “Apparently independently, 
H. Fleisch [(Fleisch 1947, 97—-101)], R. Blachére [(Blachére 1947, 156-169) ] and 
C. Rabin [(C. Rabin 1955, 3-4)] arrived in the forties at the conclusion that 
the language of the Koran, far from being pure Meccan either subsequently 
revised (Vollers) or slightly adapted to the poetic idiom, was none other than 
the poetic koiné.” But the seeds of this later consensus were already laid by 
Friedrich Schwally in Geschichte des Korans part 11 in 1919. I believe that this is 
the first explicit endorsement of this view, and with that also one of the more 
strongly argued iterations of the view. It is worth repeating the whole passage 
here: 


Generally, any tradition connecting the ‘Uthmanic text in any way with 
dialectal questions must be rejected, since the Koran is not written in 
a local dialect at all but rather has a language identical to that of the 
pre-Islamic poems. These, however, cannot possibly have been written in 
dialectal form, as their authors belonged to quite different tribes, living so 
far apart that the texts would have to show strong idiomatic differences. 
Admittedly, when fixing a text in such a defective script as Arabic’s, where 
vowels are generally not indicated and many consonants are expressed by 
the same sign, some idiosyncrasies of the verbal presentation were sim- 
ply not recognizable at all. Still, the lexical and grammatical agreement 
is such that an actual uniform language must be assumed. After all, given 
what we know about linguo-geographical conditions in other parts of the 
world, it would be a total contradiction if such a drastic disappearance 
of dialects were to have occurred in large areas of the Arabian Peninsula. 
We are, thus, obliged to conclude that the ancient poems, as well as the 
Koran, were composed in a generally intelligible standard language, the 
difference of which from the local dialects of cultural centres like Mecca 
and Medina was naturally less than from that in the more distant areas of 
the Peninsula. 


NOLDEKE et al. 2013, 260 


I have my reservations about the confidence with which it is asserted that the 
pre-Islamic poems represent a linguistic unity which skips both over the strong 
classicizing force of the classical Arabic text tradition that without a doubt has 
affected the language of poetry in many ways.! I also believe we should raise 


1 For a fascinating and stimulatingly original discussion on this topic see Foreman (forth- 
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doubts about the true pan-Arabian provenance of the poetry. But this is not 
our concern here. Rather, this book’s topic is to challenge the ease with which 
the Quran is implicated into being part of this same intertribal pan-peninsular 
literary language. 

Despite the view certainly predating Rabin and his cohorts in the forties, it 
certainly gained prominence from that point onwards. It is unfortunate that 
Schwally’s passage is never cited, despite being a much clearer formulation 
of the idea than any of the authors who Rabin cites to have formulated it. It 
was subsequently wholeheartedly accepted, for example by Zwettler (1978, 160) 
who says: “most have come to agree that the ‘arabiya of the poets and the lan- 
guage of the Qur’an are essentially identical and that this poetic idiom was not 
spoken by any group of Arabs as a vernacular tongue.” Versteegh (1984, 5) fol- 
lows as well: “According to the accepted opinion the language of the poems [...] 
became the language of the Quran as well.” 

Despite the consensus that has developed on this topic, to my knowledge 
nobody has actually attempted to demonstrate that these two languages are 
“essentially identical.” Instead, this has simply been asserted. Any definition of 
what the linguistic features of this supposed shared language are is something 
the field has simply remained silent on. If there is any assertion about its lin- 
guistic features at all, scholars have pointed to the Arab grammarians as having 
codified or standardized it (e.g. Zwettler 1978, 101, 148). 

I do not wish to get into the question here whether the language of poetry 
and the Quran is just the ‘Old Arabic’ as it was spoken before Islam (e.g. Ver- 
steegh 1984) or a specific oral-formulaic register (e.g. Zwettler 1978) and there- 
fore it seems sensible to abstract away from the terms ‘Old Arabic’ or ‘poetic 
Koiné’ and the many other terms that have been used by authors previously, 
as sometimes the same term may have a different meaning to two different 
authors. For example, to Rabin (1951, 3) ‘Classical Arabic’ is the language of pre- 
Islamic poetry, while Fischer (2002, 1f.) would call that pre-classical. Hence, I 
will define my own terms here. 

First, I will use the term farabiyyah to mean any form of Arabic that the 
grammarians deem fit to describe (specifically the earliest grammarians such 
as Sibawayh and al-Farra?, but later grammarians do not seem to deviate much 
from them). Both Classical Arabic prose and the language attested in pre- 
Islamic prose (but less so Quranic prose, as we will see in chapter 3) fall 


coming) who presents compelling evidence that one can in fact find systematic phonolog- 
ical differences between different poems, suggesting that the poetry—even after centuries of 
classicization in their transmission—can still display significant linguistic diversity. 
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within the range of variation described by the grammarians. By Classical Ara- 
bic, I refer to the subset of features of the Sarabiyyah that eventually be- 
come a strict normative standard, this is the form of Arabic that is described in 
modern textbooks of Classical Arabic such as Wright (1896) and Fischer (2002). 
As we will see in chapter 2, this covers only a small subset of many factors of 
phonological and morphological variation present in the farabiyyah. | use the 
term Quranic Arabic to refer to the register in which the Quran was initially 
composed. I will argue that—contrary to the opinion of other authors—the 
consonantal skeleton of the standard text is a fairly good guide to its linguistic 
features. 

Of course, viewing the language of the pre-Islamic poetry and Quranic Ara- 
bic to be one and the same language is not a new view. The Classical Arabic 
grammarians themselves do not make a systematic distinction between ‘Ara- 
bic of Poetry’, ‘Arabic of Eloquent Arabs’ and ‘Arabic of the Quran’. All three 
categories belong to the same eloquent language: the farabiyyah. As with all 
distinctions of language, such distinctions of course remain arbitrary. The dif- 
ferences between Swedish and Norwegian are small enough that there is a high 
degree of mutual intelligibility—yet for political reasons these languages are 
considered separate. On the other hand, a Berber speaker from the Souss in 
Morocco is unlikely to get very far conversing with a Libyan Berber from Zuara, 
but for pan-Berberist ideological reasons might nevertheless insist that they 
speak the same language. 

As mentioned, while there is near-universal agreement on the idea that the 
Quranic Arabic and the language of poetry is the same language, the fara- 
biyyah, its features and supposed similarities are seldom defined. It is not of 
much use for a linguist to argue what should or should not be considered the 
“same language”. However, what a linguist can do is evaluate the linguistic fea- 
tures of a distinct corpus. Studying the Quran, for example, we see that it has 
a highly consistent use of only a subset of the linguistic features considered to 
be Sarabiyyah. As already noticed by the Arab grammarians, for example, the 
Quran exclusively uses dalika, tilka and hundlika for the distal demonstratives, 
and never uses daka, tika/dika or hunaka. In this the Quran is clearly distinct 
in its linguistic behaviour from Classical Arabic poetry, and Classical Arabic 
prose of later times, which use these forms much more freely. While there is no 
objective way to decide which and how many isoglosses one needs to declare 
something as not being “essentially identical” to the language of poetry, observ- 
ing such recurrent and systematic use of only a specific subset of the linguistic 
variation is meaningful, and therefore important to distinguish, especially if it 
would otherwise lead to the uncritical acceptance that two corpora—in the 
case the Quran and pre-Islamic poetry—are essentially identical. 
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The fact that modern scholars did not sense the need to define this and 
demonstrate the similarities seems to stem from the fact that they assume that 
the language of the Quran is more or less identical to the textbook standard 
of Classical Arabic which is a fairly uniform linguistic system which comes to 
dominate later Classical literature. This, no doubt, is aided by the fact that the 
Quranic reading tradition most widely adhered to today, the one of Hafs fan 
fasim, has linguistic features that are very close (although by no means identi- 
cal to) Classical Arabic. However, Hafs’s tradition is just one of the two trans- 
missions of asim, and besides him there are yet nine other canonical readings, 
each with two canonical transmissions; these readings do not just differ in the 
interpretation of the meaning of certain verses, but, in fact much more fre- 
quently and for our purposes more importantly, differ significantly from one 
another in phonetics, phonology and morphology. 

Thus, we find that most modern authors assume that the Sarabiyyah as 
reflected in the Quran must have had the hamzah, despite the fact that the 
grammarians describing the Sarabiyyah clearly allowed for forms that had lost 
this, without any normative expression of disapproval (see Sibawayh 111, 541ff.). 
For example, Hans Wehr in his review of Fiick’s Arabiyya, commenting on why 
we cannot trust the orthography of the Quran to learn about the phonology 
of Quranic Arabic says the following: “Die wesentlichen umgangssprachlichen 
Merkmale der koranischen Orthographie, das Fehlen der Nunation sowie des 
Stimmritzenverschlulautes im Wortinnern und am Silbenende (bir, mumin, 
nayim usw.) riihren wohl aus dieser alteren den Dialekt wiedergebenden 
Orthographie her und wurden tibergenommen, als man vor der Aufgabe stand, 
die ‘Arabiya-Aussprache mit den Mitteln der bereits vorliegenden Orthogra- 
phie zu fixieren.’? (Wehr 1952, 184). The implicit assumption here is that the 
Sarabiyyah must have had the forms bi?r, mu?min and narim as in Classical 
Arabic as it is taught today. Moreover, it is asserted that it was the target pro- 
nunciation of Quranic Arabic. Here the overreliance on the widespread reading 
tradition of Hafs shows. Had Hans Wehr instead relied on the recitation of the 
Quran in the Maghreb, he would have indeed heard ‘and a well’ (Q22:45) not 
be recited as wa-birrin, but instead as wa-birin, and ‘A believer’ (Q40:28) not 
as mu?minun but as muminun, as this is how the equally valid and canoni- 
cal recitation of Wars {an Nafif has it, a traditions still popular and broadly 


2 The essential colloquial features of the Qur’anic orthography—absence of nunation and also 
of the glottal stop within words and at the end of syllables (bir, mumin, nayim, etc.)—no 
doubt the result from this earlier orthography which reproduced the dialects; and they were 
carried over when the problem arose of setting down the pronunciation of the ‘arabiya by 
means of the orthography available at the time (translation from Zwettler 1978, 123f.). 
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adhered to by Muslims all over Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia.? If, as seems to 
be implied here, the Quranic recitation of Wars is somehow less reflective of 
the farabiyyah than is the recitation of Hafs, this should certainly be explained, 
and not be implicitly assumed. 

An equally egregious example of the unintentional but nevertheless highly 
problematic imposition of modern prescriptive norms of Classical Arabic unto 
the Arabic of the Quran can be found in Zwettler’s (1978, 179, n. 70) discussion 
of the pronunciation of nabi? for ‘prophet’: “the use of hamz in nabiy was a 
peculiarly Hijazi pseudo-correction and a feature neither of the arabiyya nor of 
the other dialects.’ Where Zwettler’s certainty comes from that nabi? does not 
belong to the farabiyyah is unclear to me. Not only is the form nabi? recognized 
in lexicographical works like Lisan al-arab and by grammarians like Sibawayh 
(II, 547, 555)—never with the qualification that it is not farabiyyah—it is once 
again a reading that is broadly adhered to even today in Quranic recitation in 
the tradition of Nafif.5 The only reason I can see why one would decide that 
this is not the farabiyyah is due to anachronistic imposition of a much later 
Classical norm that in no way need be reflective of the Sarabiyyah as it was con- 
ceived of at the time of the prophet—even if we would accept that the Quran 
was composed in that register, for which no compelling positive evidence has 
been presented. 

Néldeke (1910) criticized Vollers (1906), not altogether fairly, for taking the 
Gustav Fliigel Quran as essentially the standard text, not recognizing the equal 
validity of reading traditions not reflected in this text edition. This criticism 
however should be seen as carrying a call to action: if the Quranic reading 
traditions do not reflect the “true” Quranic Arabic, as opposed to the Arabic 
of the Fliigel Quran, what do the Quranic reading traditions represent, and 


3 And he is not the only one of the canonical readers that would read these words thus. Like- 
wise, 2aba GaSfar and optionally ?aba Samr recited like that. Also, na@?imuna is read with the 
loss of hamzah by the canonical reader Hamzah when he pauses on it (as he likely usually 
would have, as both cases of it stand in verse final position, Q7:97; Q68:19). 

4 One may also add that /a tanbir neither means—as Rabin, cited by Zwettler, translates—‘“do 
not screech’ nor as Zwettler suggests “do not raise your voice (i.e. with an expiratory stress).” 
nabr is just an alternative, and seemingly more archaic term for hamz. See Xalil b. ?2ahmad 
(Kitab al-Sayn s.v. +3) where this meaning is given as its primary meaning (see also, Lane 
2757a; Lisan 4323b). This obviously makes better sense in the context of a (no doubt falsi- 
fied Hadith) where the prophet tells his follower off for saying ya-nabira lah ‘O prophe’ of 
God", by answering /a tanbir bi-smi! ‘don't apply the hamzah to my name!’ 

5 Moreover, whence the certainty comes that nabi? is the pseudo-correct form and nabiyy the 
proper form is also unclear. As this word clearly comes from Hebrew 8°13 which, at least his- 
torically contains ? (as evidenced by the final &), it actually stands to reason that it should 
have the hamzah in Classical Arabic (see § 6.5.1.1 for further discussion). 
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which of these (if any) does represent the true language? It should be clear 
from the previous paragraphs that many authors that have opined on the lan- 
guage of the Quran—although occasionally paying lip service to the existence 
of these readings—have essentially continued to operate on the same sim- 
plifying assumption as Vollers, assuming that their print Quran is the stan- 
dard text and an accurate reflection of Quranic Arabic, and that the other 
1g canonical transmissions of the Quran are just inconvenient noise to be 
ignored. 

However, the Quranic reading traditions are not just differences on how to 
read a certain word or syntagm; the many distinguishing factors between the 
different reading traditions are in fact linguistic, marking both morphologi- 
cal and phonological distinctions. ?aba GaSfar, for example, regularly loses any 
pre-consonantal hamzah (e.g. ras ‘head’); al-Kisa?i has a fourth phonemic long 
vowel (hadé ‘he lead’ but da‘a ‘he cried out’) and Ibn Katir consistently uses 
long plural pronouns such as Pantumu ‘you (pl.)’, Salayhimu ‘upon them’. When 
scholarship reached the consensus that the language of the Quran is essentially 
the same as that of the poetry, this should not have been uncritically accepted. 
One should ask which of these 20 canonical transmissions, if any, is the true 
language of the Quran. And why should that one be preferred over the other as 
being representative of the farabiyyah? Just because the transmission of Hafs 
strikes the modern scholar as most familiar, as it stands closest to the strict 
classical standard that emerges centuries later—the standard to which also the 
language of poetry gets mercilessly reshaped (C. Rabin 1955, 21)—it cannot be 
the reason why we close the book on the investigation into what the language 
of the Quran is. 

As should be clear from the discussion above, despite there now being well 
over a century of scholarship discussing the language of the Quran in rela- 
tion to the language of the pre-Islamic period and the language of poetry, the 
Quran has never been allowed to tell its own linguistic history. Instead, its lin- 
guistic history has been co-opted by those telling the linguistic history of the 
poetry with the automatic assumption that the Quran is part of this same his- 
tory as well. This is an oversimplification and indefensible from the perspective 
of historical linguistics. The Quran is a long text with ample linguistic infor- 
mation, not only in its reading traditions, but also in the very structure of the 
text itself. Scholars have gone to great lengths to disqualify the value of the 
Quranic orthography to inform us about its language. However, avenues that 
examine how one can prove that the orthography is meaningful, or indeed 
rightfully dismissed, have rarely been explored. The orthography of the Quran 
is quite distinct from the later Classical Arabic orthography, and likewise differs 
significantly from Arabic orthography that we find in pre-Islamic epigraphy; 
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this should give us pause: why is this text so different, and why was it so impor- 
tant to preserve? 

Moreover, the Quran follows rhyming patterns throughout almost the entire 
text; only a tiny fraction of the verses does not rhyme with the rest. Rhymed text 
is an invaluable part of the toolkit of any philologist aiming to reconstruct the 
language of a certain period, as it helps to break through the otherwise difficult 
to disentangle question of what parts of an orthography are simply historical 
spelling and which parts reflect phonetic realty. Vollers (1906, 55 ff.) saw the 
value of Quranic rhyme as a source of linguistic information, but this valuable 
linguistic resource has been almost completely ignored since then.® 


1.2 The Uthmanic Text Type and the Quranic Consonantal Text 


One of the reasons why the Quran may not have been afforded the ability to 
tell its own linguistic history originates from a certain amount of skepticism 
that the text and its orthography, as we have it today, can be confidently pro- 
jected back to the very period in which the text was composed. Criticism of 
the transmission history of any tradition of text is a staple of Islamic studies, 
and certainly in the seventies severe doubts were raised that the Quranic text 
truly stems from the time that the tradition tells us it comes from.” However, 
times have changed and important advancements have been made especially 
when it comes to the textual history of the Quran. Early Quranic manuscripts 
have in recent years become easily accessible as more and more are massively 
digitized and editions are published. Where previously it may not have been 
as clear how ancient and well-preserved the Quranic text truly is, and thus 
what to make exactly of its orthographic idiosyncrasies, it is now clear that the 
text is considerably ancient. By examining the specific orthographic idiosyn- 
crasies of the Quranic text across a variety of early Quranic manuscripts, Van 
Putten (2019c) has shown that all early manuscripts come from a single writ- 
ten archetype whose orthographic specificities have been judiciously copied 


6 Notable exceptions being Néldeke et al. (2013, 415) and Rabin (1951, u5f. §bb) who both 
realized that Quranic rhyme clearly distinguishes a@ (written with Palif) and é (written with 
ya?) where Classical Arabic pronounces them both as a. But strangely, this view was never 
picked up and widely accepted. Diem (1979) even goes so far as to explicitly deny that the 
two spellings of the Classical Arabic ?alif magqstrah reflect any pronunciation difference at 
all—not addressing the evidence from the rhyme to the contrary. See Van Putten (20174) for 
a defense of a phonemic distinction of é and a@ in Quranic Arabic. 

7 Most notably through John Wansbrough’s work, who argued that the canonical text only came 
to a close about two centuries after its traditional date around 650 cE (Wansbrough 1977). 
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over the centuries. All early manuscripts known so far descend from a single 
text type referred to as the Uthmanic Text Type (UT),® which may plausibly be 
connected with the standardization effort attributed to the third caliph futman 
b. faffan (reign 23-35 AH/644—656 CE). While the manuscript evidence cannot 
preclude with absolute certainty an earlier redaction, a time much later than 
his reign is now a virtual impossibility. We have large portions of the Quran 
complete in first century manuscripts that all belong to the uT, with carbon 
dating early enough that much later dating is rather unlikely. In other words, 
we have evidence and a clear view of the Quranic text in all its linguistic details 
as it was written down mere decades after the death of the prophet. This should 
afford it the central and essential role as a primary source for the language of 
the Quran that it is. 

The uT is highly uniform, but there are about 40 variants in the consonantal 
skeleton of the text in which the original different regional codices differ from 
one another. These regional variants can be attributed to four regions: Syria, 
Kufa, Basra and Medina, and these regional variants form a stemma that goes 
back to a single archetype (Sidky 2021; Dutton 2001; 2004; Cook 2004). These 
four regional types must be archetypal to the four regions and must be part of 
the initial distribution of the uT. 

A central pillar of the current work is the incorporation of linguistic infor- 
mation of the ut. Whereas the consonantal skeleton of, e.g. the Hebrew bible 
has long been viewed as an important source of linguistic information of Bib- 
lical Hebrew (e.g. Kahle 1947, 95-102; Tov 1992, 47-49; Khan 2013, 13-30 and of 
course the rich Ktiv/Qere tradition within the Masoretic tradition itself), the 
same attention has not been accorded to the Quranic Consonantal Text (QCT). 
As there is no critical edition of the UT, my transcriptions of the QcT will be 
based to a large extent on the standard text, as we find these in print Qurans 
today which ultimately descend from the 1924 Cairo Edition (CE). Unlike some 
other earlier print Qurans, such as the 1834 Quran of Gustav Fliigel, the orthog- 
raphy of the cE is very conservative, and often isa fairly accurate representation 
of what we find in 7th century Quranic manuscripts. Due to the impressive 
uniformity of early manuscripts, and the fairly accurate representation of such 
documents in the CE, a critical version of the text is of significantly lesser impor- 
tance than it would be for, say, the Hebrew Bible or forms of the New Testament. 
Moreover, as the CE is based on traditional medieval works that diligently docu- 


8 With the exception, of course, of the spectacular find of the lower text of the Sanaa Palimp- 
sest, which seems to represent another text tradition, plausibly from a tradition deriving from 
a companion codex (Sadeghi and Bergmann 2010; Sadeghi and Goudarzi 2011; Sinai 2020; Cel- 
lard 2021), for a different opinion see Hilali (2017). 
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mented the orthography and spelling variants of the UT, the QcT of the cE can 
be thought of in some ways as the result of medieval text criticism, although 
lacking the diligent critical apparatus that one might wish to have. Despite the 
impressive conservatism of the CE, the text is not always an accurate reflection 
of what we typically find in early manuscripts. This is especially the case for the 
use of ralif; which is used to write the a significantly more often in the CE than 
is typical for early manuscripts. But there are also several other orthographic 
practices innovative in the CE compared to early manuscripts. For example, in 
early manuscripts the nominative pronoun du is consistently spelled »3, while 
in early manuscripts it is consistently followed by an ?alif, \43. Whenever rele- 
vant, I will change the text to better fit what early manuscripts reflect and I will 
reference the relevant data for such a reconstruction, often discussed in detail 
in Appendix B. 

In my transcriptions of the QcT, I will use the consonantal dotting, even 
though those were used quite sparingly in early Quranic manuscripts. In fact, 
it is often suggested that the original redaction of {utman’s standard text had 
been completely without consonantal dotting, and was just a bare consonan- 
tal skeleton known as the rasm. Bursi (2018) has recently pointed out that there 
is rather little evidence for such a view. The very earliest manuscripts that we 
have all contain some amount of dotting—although indeed used sparingly.? 
Moreover, he demonstrates that the sparse dotting in early Hijazi manuscripts 
clearly show similar patterns to the dotting used in the early documentary 
papyri. 

The reason why I provide full dotting for the Qct, first and foremost is 
because it greatly aids the readability of the text. But I also believe it is justi- 
fied to assume that we can know the correct dotting for the consonants for two 
reasons. First of all, whenever dots do appear in the early manuscripts, they 
overwhelmingly agree with what we find in the cE and in other manuscripts 
that have dots. This gives us confidence that for the majority of the text, there 
was a pretty clear idea what the dotting of the consonant was supposed to be, 
even when early manuscripts were often incomplete in marking it. The second 
reason is based on the evidence from the reading traditions. Sidky (forthcom- 
ing) shows that the canonical reading traditions of the Quran only disagree 
with each other 284 times on consonantal dotting. This may seem like a large 
number, but considering the thousands of times that the readers could have 


g In fact, it is rather the later Kufic manuscripts that lose (almost) all dots. One wonders if the 
traditional view that the ur had a bare undotted rasm stems from the examination of the 
somewhat later Kufic manuscripts, rather than the truly oldest Hijazi manuscripts with sig- 
nificantly more dotting. 
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plausibly disagreed on the dotting but do not do so, the number is actually 
strikingly low. This suggests that there indeed was an early consensus on what 
the consonants of the QcT were, even when the text may frequently have been 
written ambiguously. This consensus should not be overstated either, of course. 
Much of the dotting may be filled in by common sense, rather than a shared 
memory. In most contexts, there simply is no other plausible reading of the 
sequence dN> than U3, that is dalika. The combination of self-evident readings 
and consensus on the non-self-evident parts provide a strong basis to tran- 
scribe the QcT with these dots. 

In my representation of the Qct, I do not distinguish between ?alif maq- 
surah bi-surat al-ya? (e.g. (S ‘he built’) and ya? (e.g. \y ‘sons of (gen./acc.)’), as 
these are not distinct graphemes in early Quranic manuscripts.!° In non-final 
position, both are written with a dotted denticle (e.g. 4 ‘he led them, 41, ‘he 
leads them’). 

The hamzah is never written in early Quranic manuscripts as it lacks any 
means to express it." If the seat of the hamzah is ya?, it will simply be repre- 
sented as any other ya? as we find in the CE, e.g. —..)| ‘the wolf’ and will not be 
displayed as a dotless ya? (—.3\\).! 

The ta? marbutah is never distinguished from the ha?, as this graphemic dis- 
tinction does not exist in early Quranic manuscripts, e.g. 4U| 400 ‘the grace of 
God’'8 The earliest mushaf that I am aware of that uses the two dots on top 


10 ~— Norare they distinct graphemes, even in much later manuscripts, Quranic or otherwise. 

11 +Wecan hardly agree with Zwettler (1978, 179, n. 70) that the hamzah is most likely the 
oldest of the diacritical signs used in the Quranic Arabic manuscripts (citing, but misun- 
derstanding Abbott 1939, 39f.). To the contrary, the hamzah sign does not get expressed 
with a designated sign in Quranic manuscripts for the first centuries of Islam, even when 
vowel signs are invented, the hamzah is simply expressed with vowel signs which do dou- 
ble duty as markers of the hamzah, but in that context are not always unambiguous in 
whether they denoted hamzah or just vowels. Even while at some point Kufic manuscripts 
start using separate colours for the hamzah in the third Islamic century, contemporane- 
ous with this practice there are still many manuscripts that do not distinguish them. The 
modern hamzah sign constitutes the latest layer of Arabic diacritics (Revell 1975, 180). 

12 +The requirement of a dotless ya? for the seat of the hamzah is a result of typographic 
constraints, and not a practice that was commonplace in medieval manuscripts. Lack of 
awareness of Classical Arabic manuscript culture has occasionally led to rather bizarre 
statements, such as Hopkins (1984, § 20a) affirming that ¢¢\}1 ow “what a bad opinion!” 
must lack a hamzah because it is written with a dotted ya?. It is not difficult to find words 
written with a dotted ya? where the word carries a hamzah in a context where it is explicit 
that the word is to be read with a hamzah. 

13. ~—- As Revell (1975, 180) points out, the dotting of the ta? marbitah constitutes the latest layer 
of Arabic diacritics, one that was only rarely introduced in Kufic manuscripts. See also 
Moritz £17, “Arabic Writing”. 
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of ta? marbitah is the Ibn al-Bawwab Quran from 391AH/1000CE, the earliest 
dated Nasx Quran written centuries after the ancient Hijazi and Kufic Qurans 
that we are concerned with. 

Whenever there is disagreement between reading traditions on how a cer- 
tain consonantal skeleton is to be read, the disputed consonant will be left 
undotted, for example |,.c3 (Q4:94) which is variously read fa-tabayyani 
(lg) or fa-tatabbatui (\ 3). 

Finally, while in terms of the spelling of the ?alif for a, I will usually fol- 
low the CE, with the important note that the cE frequently spells words plene 
where manuscripts usually write it defectively, when it is relevant to the dis- 
cussion, I will write the word defectively if it is consistently done so in early 
manuscripts, or I will use a dagger ?alif to indicate that it is sometimes writ- 
ten with and sometimes without this ?alif: Note here that it means that the 
dagger ?alif has an explicitly different function in my transcription of the QCT 
compared to how it is used in the Quran today. It does not just note that an a 
is written defectively, but that the 7alif, which may be of any function, is not 
always written in the manuscript. An example might be ,.+ to denote that say? 
is variously written (¢l* or (4 in the location of the text under discussion in 
early manuscripts. 


1.3 Overview 


As it stands now, the Quran has never been allowed to tell its own story as to 
what its language is; instead, rather convoluted arguments have been devel- 
oped as to why we cannot and should not use the Quranic orthography as a 
source of information for its language, all the while (implicitly) assuming that 
the modern standard Cairo Edition is an accurate reflection of the language of 
the Quran. But just as we cannot take for granted that the Quran does display 
the language as it was composed, we cannot take for granted that the Quran 
does not display the language as spoken. We certainly cannot assume that the 
language of the Quran must have been linguistically identical to the Classical 
Arabic or to the Sarabiyyah. The current work aims to close this major lacuna in 
our understanding of the history of the Arabic language. I believe there are four 
topics that need to be addressed before we can work towards a final conclusion 
about the language of the Quran. 

In Chapter 2, I will explore what the farabiyyah is according to those that 
are said to have standardized it—the Arab grammarians. The Sarabiyyah is 
all too often equated to Classical Arabic, the fairly uniform standard language 
described in textbooks and which forms the basis for Modern Standard Ara- 
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bic. But the early Arab grammarians allow for much more linguistic varia- 
tion, clearly allowing and even endorsing forms that would not be considered 
acceptable in Classical Arabic. However, in order to understand the linguistic 
environment from which the Quran emerged, we must of course be informed 
by these earlier sources rather than anachronistically project the textbook stan- 
dard onto this period and expect the Quran to conform to that. 

With a clearer picture of the linguistic variation that was accepted in the 
Sarabiyyah according to the early grammarians, it will be possible to exam- 
ine the Quranic reading traditions in Chapter 3. As has been mentioned, the 
Quran today is accepted to be recited in ten different reading traditions, of 
which several still enjoy broad popularity. It will be shown that much of the 
linguistic variation described by the Arab grammarians is in fact employed 
in these reading traditions. Showing that the great amount of linguistic vari- 
ation the grammarians describe are not just odd deviations from an implicit 
accepted standard language close or identical to Classical Arabic, but that 
this variation was inherently part of the Sarabiyyah and employed as such. 
Moreover, the chapter will show that the linguistic variation in the reading 
traditions cannot be understood as dialects of Arabic. They all have clear 
artificial linguistic elements which must be understood as conscious deci- 
sions to change the language as part of an artificial performance register. 
However, due to the vastly different approaches found in each of these read- 
ings, it will be shown that it is difficult to decide what the true language 
of the Quran is, as the reading traditions provide twenty mutually exclusive 
answers. 

As the reading traditions seem unable to give a unified answer as to what 
the language of the Quran is, in Chapters 4 and 5 I shift focus to the language 
of the QcT. While some authors have admitted the possibility that the Quran 
in its original composition may have had some accommodation to a local pro- 
nunciation, again and again it is affirmed that grammatically it is essentially 
the same language as the poetic koiné. Chapter 4 puts this claim to the test 
by comparing the isoglosses of the different Arabic dialects collected by the 
Arab grammarians and comparing them against the linguistic data that can be 
gleaned from the qctT. Chapter 5 subsequently examines the phonological fea- 
tures of Quranic Arabic. While in Chapter 3 it is shown that when doing this 
with the reading tradition no clear pattern appears at all, all readings haphaz- 
ardly mix and match features from different dialects, when looking at the QcT 
a strikingly uniform picture emerges. In its morphological and phonetic fea- 
tures, the language of the QcrT is clearly Hijazi Arabic. Occasionally this can 
be corroborated by pre-Islamic Arabic epigraphic evidence as well. This clear 
picture that emerges cannot be coincidence, and therefore we must conclude 
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that the QcT is an accurate reflection of the language of the Quran, and that 
this language is indeed the Hijazi dialect. 

Finally, Chapter 6 and Chapter 7 return to the reading traditions. In previ- 
ous articles I have shown that Quranic Arabic contained a number of features 
quite distinct from its later reading traditions. Most notable here is the fact 
that Quranic Arabic seems to have almost completely lacked the hamzah and 
had lost final short vowels and tanwin. A major source of skepticism of ear- 
lier scholars was that, had the language of the Quran been so different from 
its reading traditions, one would expect to see traces of this in the tradition 
and moreover one would expect to see pseudo-correct forms. Chapter 6 dives 
deep into the classicization of the hamzah, uncovering a variety of unetymolog- 
ical hamzahs appearing in the reading traditions as well as many places where 
a word should have logically had a hamzah but inexplicably lacks it. Chapter 
7 will focus on the many uncertainties and disagreements among the readers 
on the case inflection—sometimes uncovering words that unexpectedly lack 
case inflection completely. Moreover, these chapters focus on early reports of 
the readers, and discussions that followed on some of the controversial read- 
ings. These show that at least for some of the readers, for whom we have early 
reports, it is clear that their choices were not a matter of accurate transmission 
of how readers believed the prophet would have said it, but rather it wasa ratio- 
nal endeavour that required advanced grammatical knowledge. It was the duty 
of the Quranic reader to rationalize and choose which words should receive 
which case vowel or hamzah and why. This clearly rationalising approach of 
the readers can be uncovered from the tradition. 


CHAPTER 2 


What is the farabiyyah? 


ee 


SIBAWAYH, al-Kitab 


21 Introduction 


In the Western scholarly tradition, it has become customary to consider the 
language of the Quran to be identical with the language of poetry and the one 
that established the standard of Classical Arabic, e.g. 


The Quranic language, though virtually identical with the language of 
pre-Islamic poetry, has a typically religious flavour, manifesting itself in 
the peculiarities of style and language that must have been absent in 
other registers. 


VERSTEEGH 2014, 65 


[T]he Koran established an unchanging norm for the Arabic language 


THACKSTON 1994, xii 


Apparently independently, H. Fleisch, R. Blachére and C. Rabin arrived 
in the forties at the conclusion that the language of the Koran, far from 
being pure Meccan either subsequently revised ... or slightly adapted to 
the poetic idiom, was none other than the poetic koine. 


C. RABIN 1955, 24 


“At this stage ... it seems safe to say that the Qur'an was revealed and first 
uttered in a linguistic form that was, if not identical with the language 
of poetry, close enough to it to be distinguished rather sharply from the 
spoken dialects ... 


ZWETTLER 1978, 101 


© MARIJN VAN PUTTEN, 2022 | DOI:10.1163/9789004506251_003 
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Despite the overabundance of statements of this sort, it remains surprisingly 
underdefined what the linguistic features of this language are and how we can 
see what “Classical Arabic” means in these contexts. Even less defined is any 
concrete evidence that the language of the Quran and poetry are virtually iden- 
tical despite a near ubiquitous consensus on this point. 

Classical Arabic is generally defined by its corpus, rather than through a 
linguistic definition. The most explicit definition of this corpus that consti- 
tutes a single standard form of Classical Arabic was probably formulated by 
Rabin (1955) “the beginnings of Classical Arabic’, who defines Classical Ara- 
bic by its traditional corpus, which to him consists of four sources: 1. pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic poetry, 2. The Quran, 3. The Hadiths and 4. The first 
century papyri and letters handed down in history works. All but the last of 
these sources are still considered today to be part of the corpus of the fara- 
biyyah. This is closely in line with what the Arab grammarians themselves felt 
was material necessary to comment upon for the Sarabiyyah. If we look at 
what the Arab grammarians, and specifically Sibawayh, the earliest of these 
whose work we have in writing, consider to be part of the corpus worth com- 
menting upon, we find that they agree to a large extent with the definition 
of Rabin: Poetry, the Quran and Hadiths play a central role in the linguistic 
evidence proffered by the grammarians, albeit often to highlight unusual prac- 
tices. 

However, we will argue in this chapter that Classical Arabic is not obviously 
identical to the “poetic koine’, nor the basis for all descriptions of the language. 
Instead, it is rather the outcome of a long negotiation of what “proper Arabic” 
actually is. The early grammarians only mark the start of this negotiation, and it 
takes centuries for any clear linguistic standard to develop. While many authors 
consider Sibawayh the first person to codify and standardize Classical Arabic, 
he does nothing of the sort. 

Central in Stbawayh’s work, but also what later grammarians focus on, is 
what “they” say. This elusive “they” is understood, for example by Carter (2004, 
39), to refer to the natural speech of the Bedouin, but this inference does not 
seem to be based on the actual statements of Sibawayh himself. As Webb (2017, 
302 ff.) has shown, whenever Sibawayh explicitly assigns a name to the lan- 
guage of “them’, it is generally the “speech of the Arabs” (kalam al-farab) that 
gets mentioned while “bedouin’” (?a‘rab) are only rarely—and, in such cases 
often negatively—mentioned. Other contemporary grammarians like al-Farra? 
(d. 209/824) are much more liberal in assigning tribal association with certain 
linguistic features found in the Sarabiyyah, but there too, little indication is 
given that it is specifically the Arabic of the Bedouins that plays a central role. 
Rather, the main source of the proper use of the Sarabiyyah is by definition a 
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prescriptive one; it is the Arabic of “those whose Arabic can be relied upon” 
(man yutaqu bi-Sarabiyyati-hi) (Carter 2004, 41). 

The modern orientalist tradition has mostly been satisfied in following this 
prescriptive definition of the Sarabiyyah, but follow this up with an (usually 
implicit) assumption that what the Arab grammarians considered the fara- 
biyyah is more-or-less identical to what modern textbooks such as Wright and 
Fischer call Classical Arabic. The Classical Arabic as we find it in our textbooks 
is a fairly homogeneous linguistic unit, with little to no morphological, pho- 
netic or syntactic variation. This, however, is not at all what we find in the 
earliest descriptions of the farabiyyah, which are absolutely bristling with lin- 
guistic variation. Subsequently the identification of the Sarabiyyah as Classical 
Arabic with strict norms and little variation all exemplified by the disparate cor- 
pora such as the speech of “them’, the language of poetry, Quran, and hadiths 
are all lumped together with assumed linguistic homogeneity without actually 
demonstrating it. 

The assumed linguistic unity of these disparate corpora has frequently led 
to the imposition of facts of morphology and phonology that cannot self- 
evidently be deduced from the corpora they discuss. For example, on discussing 
the development of a standard orthography of “Classical Arabic’, Versteegh 
(2014, 64) says “in the Hijaz the hamzah was probably absent, but in the variety 
of the language in which the Quran was revealed and the pre-Islamic poems 
were composed, the hamzah was pronounced”! While one can indeed make a 
case for (at least part of) the poetic corpus to have had a hamzah, purely on its 
necessity in the poetic meter, the assumption that this comes part and parcel 
with the language of the Quran as well, is not demonstrated, nor in fact par- 
ticularly obvious. Sibawayh, for example, reports in detail on the possibility of 
dropping the hamzah. This is not presented as a non-standard usage, but sim- 
ply one of the options of Arabic, besides full pronunciation (see Sibawayh, 111, 
541-556). Considering that Quranic orthography indeed has no way to express 
the hamzah, and our earliest manuscripts make no use of orthographic means 
to represent it at all, how can we be so sure it was there? Even if we accept that 
the Quran was composed in the Sarabiyyah, if the Sarabiyyah is the language 
described and standardized by the grammarians it is still completely possible 
that the composition was entirely without hamzah. As we will see, especially 
in chapter 3, many of the canonical readings today still lack hamzah in many 
places where the later Classical Arabic would have it. 


1 For other quotes of scholars assuming that hamzah must have been the norm in the fara- 
biyyah see also the previous chapter. 
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These examples are not just isolated cases, as we will see in this chapter 
where we will explore the descriptions of the early Arabic grammarians, they 
allowed for much more variation than the strict norms of Classical Arabic, and 
no homogeneous standard can be recovered from these works. When one looks 
closer, we find that the traditional corpora of the Sarabiyyah are noticeably dif- 
ferent from one-another, and even within these individual corpora there is sig- 
nificant diversity. Just because they all fall under the aegis of the Sarabiyyah— 
that is the forms of Arabic the Arab grammarians felt the need to comment 
upon—does not mean they show no systematic and categorical distinct groups 
from a linguistic perspective. 

With recent advances in the study of pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabic 
it has now become clear that the Arabic the grammarians saw fit to com- 
ment upon is a highly selective subset of forms of Arabic that were around. 
Exclusively taking that which the grammarians saw fit to comment upon as 
“Arabic”, ignores a vast amount of linguistic variation that existed in the Pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic period. As Al-Jallad (2015; 2017a; 2018a) has shown, 
many other varieties, which are on linguistic grounds evidently Arabic, fall 
completely outside of the purview of the Arab grammarians. Already in the 
Pre-Islamic period we find varieties of Arabic that lack the full system of case 
vowels and nunation, and there is no doubt that such varieties existed in the 
times the early grammarians were active. Yet, these go completely unmen- 
tioned. 

Because of this, we now have good reason to doubt the idea that all of Arabic 
formed a single homogeneous linguistic unit. Moreover, the ambiguities inher- 
ent to the Arabic script give a false sense of homogeneity in the “Classical cor- 
pora”. Little to no skepticism is applied to the vocalizations and interpretations 
of the originally defective writing of Arabic, even though such disambiguation 
only appears centuries after the times that these corpora were composed. This 
is rather surprising as, for example, Rabin (1955, 21) seemed to be well aware 
of the fact that there was a strong classicizing trend towards even the poetic 
corpus, which, due to its strict meter, is probably somewhat less susceptible to 
later classicization than, say, the hadiths or the Quran. 

Just because the Arab grammarians considered all of the sources mentioned 
before to be one and the same ‘arabiyyah does not mean that they do not 
show categorical difference from a modern linguistic perspective. The linguis- 
tic unity sought by the grammarians should probably be seen more as a soci- 
olinguistic construct than a claim of similarity on a purely (historical) linguistic 
grounds. The language, no matter what the corpus, needs to be studied inde- 
pendently, and its linguistic features need to be mapped out. Only when it can 
be shown that the differences in phonology and morphology can be attributed 
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purely to stylistic differences, does it seem warranted to call these languages 
“essentially the same language”. 

As the Quran was evidently one of the most important works of Arabic liter- 
ature, grammarians have always felt the need to comment on the language of 
the Quran and its reading traditions. The Quran, and to some extent its reading 
traditions, therefore naturally feed into the definition of Classical Arabic—that 
which the grammarians felt the need to comment upon—but this does not nec- 
essarily prove that the language of the Quran and the language of the poetry 
are identical; it only means that the grammarians discussed both within the 
same grammatical endeavour. Of course, despite possible differences, clearly 
the linguistic variation was not so large that describing them together was alto- 
gether futile, but considering their scope and considerable tolerance towards 
linguistic variation, it seems very possible that there are appreciable differences 
present that set these corpora apart. 


2.2 The Linguistic Variation in the farabiyyah 


In the previous section, I argued that the Sarabiyyah (as well as Classical Ara- 
bic) is an ill-defined term from a linguistic perspective. It is a language that 
comes from different sources, all treated by the grammarians as belonging to 
one single corpus of language. Modern scholars have often accepted the iden- 
tity of these sources as being all from a single language either called Classical 
Arabic or “the poetic koiné” which I will call here simply the Sarabiyyah (reserv- 
ing Classical Arabic for the strict standard that emerged later). 

This is problematic on a linguistic level. We do not want to take for granted 
that these languages are identical, we want to be able to test this hypothesis. 
It is not a given that any two poems are linguistically homogeneous, nor is it 
clear that the language of any two hadiths is exactly the same. Far from pre- 
senting a clear homogeneous linguistic unit, the Arab grammarians record a 
vast amount of linguistic variation within their grammars. A large amount of 
this morphological and phonological variation described by the grammarians 
falls completely outside of the standard Classical Arabic as it is described, for 
example, by Thackston (1994), Fischer (2002) or Wright (1896). 

Many authors, implicitly or explicitly, assume that the Classical Arabic is 
in fact what the Arab grammarians describe, with some dialectal forms being 
described parenthetically on the side. For example Classical Arabic seems to 
be what Rabin has in mind when he speaks of “Literary Arabic’, which he con- 
siders the “the standardized form | of Classical Arabic], which was used as the 
international language in the Abbasid empire” (C. Rabin 1955, 3). Even a cursory 
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look at early Abbasid linguistic treaties such as Sibawayh’s al-Kitab or al-Farra?’s 
Lugat al-Qur?an reveals a vast number of linguistic variants, options and pos- 
sibilities which are often mutually exclusive. These do not in any way give the 
impression that there is a single literary standard. They certainly do not suggest 
that what eventually becomes Classical Arabic is the default and standard form 
of the language at this time. 

The following section will discuss a variety of cases where the grammarians 
describe morphological or phonological variation that goes beyond the norms 
of Classical Arabic. Here we will see that, while occasionally some degree of 
ranking of forms is given, the preferred form is not always what has become the 
textbook norm, and very often no explicit judgement is given of which form is 
better. 

I will primarily draw on the two earliest grammatical works on the Arabic 
language available to us, those of Sibawayh (d. 180/796) and al-Farra? (d. 209/ 
824). While Sibawayh often describes an astounding amount of morpholog- 
ical and phonological variation, he is less judicious about explicitly assign- 
ing it to certain dialects of Arabic. In his Lugat al-Qur?an, al-Farra? is much 
more cursory in his descriptions, but gives more detailed information as to 
how certain variation is considered to map onto the different dialects. Occa- 
sionally we find that these two early grammarians disagree, which in itself 
is already interesting: two Arab grammarians sometimes describe linguistic 
facts that are mutually exclusive, and unresolvable. While such occurrences 
are rare, we will encounter one such disagreement in the discussion of ?imalah 
(see § 2.2.2.2). In such cases I will also draw on some later grammatical works 
such as al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) and al-?axfas (d. 215/830), to give a sense of 
where the consensus may have developed after the disagreement in this early 
period. 


2.2.1. The Third Person Pronominal Suffixes 
Sibawayh devotes two subsequent chapters to the morphological allomorphy 
that is found in the masculine singular and plural pronominal suffixes. He first 
devotes a chapter to the length of the final syllable of the pronominal suffixes 
-hu and -hum (and -kum, -tum, r?antum) (Sibawayh, Iv, 189) and then on the 
vowel harmony that occurs in these two suffixes (Sibawayh, Iv, 195). 
According to Sibawayh, the pronominal suffix -hu/i is short when it follows 
a long vowel (4, ¢, %) or a diphthong (ay, aw). In all other cases the vowel, in 
principle, is long. Hence, after any short vowel (a, i, wu) or consonant the suf- 
fix is long -Au/i. This is an interesting deviation from Classical Arabic as it is 
presented, for example in Fischer (2002, § 268.3), who holds that after closed 
syllables the suffix should be short, ie. min-hu whereas Sibawayh argues for 
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min-hu. He says that only “some Arabs” would use the form min-hu, but to him 
the full pronunciation is better (al-ritmamu ?agwad). In other words, what is 
now the normative form in Classical Arabic, seems to have only been a minority 
form in Sibawayh’s view, and moreover a form he explicitly values lower than 
the other form he describes. 

Interesting to our discussion here is that after the discussion of the short- 
ened and lengthened forms, Sibawayh tells us that the Quranic quotes wa- 
nazzalna-hu tanzilan (Q17:106), Pin tahmil Salay-hi yalhat (Q7:176), wa-Saraw- 
hu bi-tamanin baxsin (Qi2:20) and xudu-hu fa-gullu-hu (Q69:30) are the “better 
of the two readings”. He does not elaborate on what the other reading would be, 
but as all of these forms have -hu preceded by long vowels and diphthongs, it is 
obvious that the lengthening of the pronoun is meant in this context (-hu, -hz). 
This is the reading of Ibn Katir, the Meccan reader of the canonical seven (Ibn 
al-Gazari, §1212). While Sibawayh values these lengthened forms less than the 
shortened ones, he explicitly tells us that the lengthening is Arabic (al-?itmamu 
farabiyy). Being ‘less good’ or ‘less common, therefore, does not disqualify a 
form from being Sarabiyy. 

While al-Farra? does not discuss the length of the pronoun -hu/u after a 
consonant in Lugat al-Qur?an, he does address this in his Mafani al-Qurran 
(1, 224f.), where he says that “they” pronounce such forms with short vow- 
els, giving daf-hu yadhabu, min-hu, fan-hu as examples, and announces that 
“they” hardly ever say [wa-la yakaduna yaquluna] min-hu, Yan-hu. Al-Farra? 
here therefore has the opposite opinion of Sibawayh. 

Al-?axfas (Mafani, 27), direct student of Sibawayh, follows his teacher in 
preferring min-hu while expressing a much more normatively negative opin- 
ion of min-hu saying it is not good in Arabic [wa-hada laysa bi-gayyidin fi L- 
Sarabiyyah]. Whereas al-Mubarrad (al-muqtadab, I, 401) explicitly endorses the 
short form min-hu. It therefore does not seem that the competing opinions on 
what was the proper way of treating such cases was resolved in the generations 
after Sibawayh. 

Sibawayh informs us that speakers have a choice for the plural pronoun - 
hum|-him, they can either choose to keep it short, or use lengthened forms 
-humu and the harmonized variant -himi pronoun. This lengthening also 
involves other masculine plural pronominal elements such as ?antumi, -tumii, 
-kumu and the independent pronoun humu. Al-Farra? (Lugat, 33) agrees with 
the optionality of this feature, saying, “the Arabs are united in [both options:] 
not placing a vowel after the m, or placing an wu after it. In their speech it is: 
minhum or minhumiu; falaykum or Salaykumu; kuntum or kuntumu. We do not 
know it as being exclusive to anyone (to have) one of the two linguistic prac- 
tices (lugatayn). All of them say it in both articulations (al-qawlayn).” 
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As for the harmonized form, Sibawayh tells us that ‘some of them’ use -himu 
instead of -himi. Here once again, we find a conflict with Classical Arabic; While 
Fischer (2002, § 268.4) informs us that lengthened forms like -humiu and -himii, 
are used in poetry, he makes no mention of the existence of a pronominal -himi, 
and this form seems to have largely fallen out of use in normative Classical Ara- 
bic, except when end rhyme in poetry requires it. Moreover, note that the forms 
presented by Sibawayh and al-Farra? in no way seem to imply that they are to 
be used in poetry only, or even primarily. This is different, for example with the 
shortened pronominal suffix -hu/-hi after short vowels, which Sibawayh explic- 
itly only allows as a poetic license. 

In the second of the two chapters Sibawayh addresses the vowel harmony, 
which shows that the allomorphs -hi, -hé, -him and -himi (and -himi) are trig- 
gered by a preceding é or y. While the vowel harmony is the general form that 
Sibawayh presents first, he also informs the reader that the people of the Hijaz 
say: bi-hut [.y-] and laday-hi | 4-.\], falay-humii [Jc] and bi-humu [y/-], 
showing that the people of the Hijaz both lacked vocalic length disharmony 
and vowel harmony. He adds that the Hijazis recite the Quran fa-xasafna bi- 
hu wa-bi-dari-hu |-rarda (Q28:81), a form that today is uncanonical. There is 
no obvious expression of derision for these non-harmonizing forms. Al-Farra? 
(Lugat, 10-11) likewise attributes the lack of vowel harmony to the Qurays, the 
people of the Hijaz in general, and the eloquent people from Yemen, whereas 
the presence of vowel harmony is attributed to the ?asad and Qays and Tamim. 
He adds that Kinanah and Safd b. Bakr normally apply vowel harmony to 
the plural pronoun, but before a two consonant cluster this vowel harmony is 
removed (e.g. Salayhumu l-qawla), explicitly mentioning that this is the prac- 
tice al-Kisa?i adopts and that it is the most eloquent of linguistic practices. The 
forms al-Farra? cites for the Hijaz do not have the final long vowels on the plural 
pronoun forms as Sibawayh mentions, which should probably be understood 
to mean that at least according to al-Farra? the long forms of the plural pro- 
nouns are optional also in Hijazi Arabic, something in line with the optionality 
of length as a general feature. 

We should take the lack of derision as a serious indication that the Hijazi 
norm is simply considered acceptable. This is clear from the fact that Sibawayh 
does not avoid derision elsewhere when it comes to pronominal harmony. He 
considers the min-him used by the eastern tribe of Rabi{ah to be a vile linguis- 
tic practice [lugah radirah] and the ?ahlami-kim and bi-kim used by one of the 
branches of Rabifah, Bakr b. Wa?il, to be extremely vile [radi? giddan]. Clearly 
the Hijazi forms fell within the purview of what Sibawayh considered eloquent 
and correct Arabic and he thought of a too liberal use of vowel harmony to be 
more problematic than its absence. 
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A final note is given on the shortening of the pronominal suffix vowels before 
consonant clusters; here Sibawayh seems to allow both -himu or -himi as the 
harmonized form. 

Sibawayh and al-Farra? do not present a clear single norm and accept a vari- 
ety of different treatments of the pronominal system. The tables below sum- 
marize their descriptions (leaving out the things they consider unacceptable). 
AJ sign marks that a form is explicitly devalued in relation to the basic system, 
while these are still considered proper and Arabic, while t marks a form that is 
explicitly considered better., F and S behind the J and ft signs mark a difference 
of opinion between al-Farra? and Sibawayh. 


Base Lengthened Classical Arabic —_ Hijazi 

Base iy_ _— Base i,y_ Base i,y_ Base 
V_ -hu -hi— -hi -hi— -ht -hi -hii 
C_ -hu -hu \F -hu tS -hu 
V_ -hu hi-hat -hit = -hu -hi -hit 


Singular pronominal system 


Base Classical Arabic —_ Hijazi 

Base i,y_ Base iy_ Base 
Short -hum -him -hum -him -hum 
Long -humi — -himi -huma— -hima— -humii 
EC -humu—— -himi, -humutF -humu — -himu -humu 


Plural pronominal system 


2.2.2 The Extra Vowels of Early Classical Arabic 

The medieval Arab grammarians, and with them many modern scholars of the 
Arabic language, conceive of Pimalah as a shifting from an original a towards 
the 7, ending up generally in between the two, ie. é€. While from a histori- 
cal linguistic perspective this is true for a part of what the Arab grammar- 
ians call Pimalah, it certainly is not true for all of what they collect under 
this label. Lack of awareness of this has led many a scholar (e.g. Levin 1992) 
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to the incorrect conclusion that in terms of the phonology of the vowel sys- 
tem of Classical Arabic from Sibawayh’s lifetime onwards, there was a fairly 
homogeneous system, namely, one that had three long vowels a, ¢ and u and 
three short vowels a, i, u. In this interpretation ?imalah would simply be allo- 
phonic variation, and belong to the realm of phonetics rather than phonol- 
ogy. 

As we will see in this section, this is certainly not the case. Under the rubric 
of what Sibawayh calls ?imalah there are clear examples of what in modern 
phonological theory would be thought of as phonemic distinctions; as such Sib- 
awayh describes forms of Arabic that have a phonemic fourth vowel é besides 
the three base vowels. Some of these distinctions are maintained in the Quranic 
reading traditions and, moreover, one of these systems corresponds to the 
fourth long vowel é that can be deduced to exist in the language of the QcT on 
the basis of orthography and Quranic rhyme (Van Putten (20174), § 3.3.3 and 
§ 5.8). For a useful translation of Sibawayh’s chapters on Pimalah see the trans- 
lations and analysis of Sara (2007). 

Besides this, the early Grammarians also speak of a back vowel in between 
dand u, that is, 6 (called Palif al-Tafxim by Stbawayh) and even a front rounded 
vowel ii and its long equivalent ui. None of these variants are presented as 
incorrect Arabic, and significantly increase the phonological vowel inventory 
compared to what we might call Classical Arabic. 


2.2.2.1 i-umlaut 

Sibawayh discusses ?imalah at length, and within this discussion one type of 
?imalah, namely the shift of a to é in the vicinity of i/, is most dominant. 
This shift is blocked whenever there are emphatic or uvular consonants (s, d, 
t, 2 G q x) adjacent to the a or following it, but is not blocked if the umlaut- 
triggering i stands between the blocking consonant and a following a such as 
in XiCaC stems where X is one of these blocking consonants (Sibawayh 1988, 


IV, 117-120; 127-136; Sara 2007, 9-16; 56-65; 121-122, 133-134).2 The consonant r 
holds a special position in this ?imalah. It behaves as an emphatic r when fol- 
lowed by 4 or when it is preceded by a and not followed by é or @ As a result, 
this blocks the ?imalah: rasid, himarun but not of min himeri-ka. Interestingly, 
the sequence ari > éri is stronger than blocking emphatic consonants. Thus, 
one says qérib ‘boat, terid ‘expeller’. Likewise nouns with the shape CaCaC and 


2 Close parallels of this type of i-umlaut Pimalah are well-attested in many modern Arabic 
dialects, for example in Christian and Jewish Baghdadi (Blanc 1964, 42). For an in-depth dis- 
cussion on the parallels of Sibawayh’s i-umlaut ?imalah and what we find attested in the 
modern dialects see also Levin (1992). 
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CuCac, which normally block ?imalah if the genitive follows, undergo rimalah 
when the last root consonant is r. 

This type of ?imalah seems to have been widespread, as Sibawayh only tells 
us that “the people of the Hijaz apply ?imalah to none of these” (Sara 2007, 12f.). 
Al-Farra? (Lugat, 22) does not comment in great detail on this type of rimalah, 
mentioning only al-kafiruina is pronounced as such by the people of the Hijaz 
while some of the people of Najd among the Tamim and Qays say al-kéfirtuna. 
This simple ‘-umlaut does not create a distinction between a phonemic @ and 
é, but should rather be considered a purely allophonic alternation. The table 
below provides an overview of examples cited by Sibawayh. 


Pattern Non-emphatic/Uvular Emphatic/Uvular 


environment environment 
CaCiC sébid ‘worshipper’ damin ‘guarantor’ 
CaCaCiC maségid ‘mosques’ ma‘alig ‘pluck of animals’ 
CaCaCiC mafetih ‘keys’ manaftx ‘bellows’ 
CiCaC kileb ‘dogs’ No example, but blocked 
CiCCaC _ sirbél ‘shirt’ No example, but blocked 


This type of ?imalah is no longer common in Classical Arabic pronunciation 
today. In fact, it receives no mention at all in many modern grammatical works, 
such as Fischer (2002), or it is explained as a behaviour of “later times” (Wright 
1896, § 6c) despite the earliest grammarian describing it, clearly marking it as 
part of the Sarabiyyah. It is described in great detail by Sibawayh, and it is not 
dismissed as ‘wrong’ or ‘less regular’. In fact, Sibawayh does not express any 
negative judgement of such forms at all. He only tells us that the people of the 
Hijaz do not do it. We must therefore conclude that using this type of pronunci- 
ation was considered acceptable and part of the linguistic variation present in 
the Sarabiyyah that Sibawayh sought to describe. In fact, about a century later 
the Basran grammarian al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) explicitly evaluates the use 
of Pimalah as better (Mugtadab 111, 42), showing that this is not just a non- 
standard feature that happened to end up in grammarian descriptions, but 
rather is part of the variation that can be explicitly endorsed. 


2.2.2.2 I11-y ?imalah 
The é-umlaut ?imalah as discussed above can be plausibly thought of as the 
allophonic realization of a, as it is predictable when it does and does not occur. 
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However, there are several other forms of ?imalah that certainly cannot be con- 
sidered allophonic, but must describe a true phonemic fourth long vowel é that 
existed beside a, ¢ and uw. Sibawayh says that this type of 111-y rimalah is uncom- 
mon both among the Tamim and others (Sibawayh, Iv, 120; Sara 2007, 20f.), 
while al-Farra? (Lugat, 21f.) says that many of the people of Najd apply it. These 
statements appear to be contradictory, and their respective descriptions also 
differ somewhat. 

Sibawayh points out that nouns that have a root final consonant w do not 
undergo ?imdalah. Hence you get l qafa ‘back’, Lae Sasa ‘stick’ kd)\ al-qand ‘the 
aquiline nose’ and \k4)\ al-gata ‘the sand grouse’. This is different from those 
with root-final ya?, which do undergo rimalah (no examples given, but e.g. 
694! al-hawé ‘the affection’ and (44)\ al-faté ‘the youth’). Feminine nouns that 
have the suffix -a (spelled with ya?) are likewise treated as nouns that have a 
root final ya?: (¢ jx mifzé ‘nanny goat’ and (> hublé ‘pregnant’. Derived forms 
that end in -a (spelled with ya?) likewise always undergo Pimdalah, as derived 
stems shift their root final consonant from w to y (as can be seen in the dual, 
such as raStaya ‘they (dual) gave’ but Satawani ‘two gifts’). Hence, we find mute 
‘gifted’. 

Where nouns (for those who apply this type of ?imalah) have a distinction 
between root final waw and root final ya? stems, Sibawayh says this is not the 
case for verbs. Hence | gazé ‘he raided’, ue safe ‘it became clear’ and le > dasé 
‘he called, just like e.g. .2 ) ramé ‘he threw’ and (& bané ‘he built’ 

He explicitly adds that this final weak ?imalah is not blocked by emphatic 
consonants, thus you have mu‘té ‘gifted’ and sagé ‘he watered’ (Sibawayh, Iv, 
132; Sara 2007, 66f.), clearly indicating that we are not dealing with an allo- 
phonic shift from @ to é similar to the (-umlaut ?imalah discussed in the pre- 
vious section. Moreover, there are places where the occurrence of @ and é 
cannot be reconstructed from surface forms like “al-fata and “al-Sasa, so we 
must conclude that for the variety that Sibawayh describes to have this type of 
?imalah we are dealing with a phonemic distinction between a and é. Compar- 
ative Semitic evidence, most notably the epigraphic old Arabic dialect of the 
Safaitic inscriptional corpus and Classical Ethiopic show that the long vowel 
distinction between I11-w and II1!-y stems is the outcome of two etymologi- 
cally different sequences (see van Putten 2017a for a discussion). Thus, the 
contrastive vowels of al-faté and al-Sasa come from “al-fatayu and “al-fasawu 
respectively. 

While this etymological distinction is retained in the noun, according to Sib- 
awayh, it is lost in the verb. This is rather surprising, as we would expect that, as 
with the noun, original *banaya and *“dafawa would yield bané and data, some- 
thing that is also reflected in Classical Arabic orthography. Sibawayh seems to 
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be quite alone among the early grammarians in maintaining that the verb must 
lack this distinction. Al-Farra? (Lugat, 21) tells us that “many among the peo- 
ple of the Najd apply ?imalah [lit.: place an i-vowel] when they say gade, ramé 
and sawwé, and they place an a vowel on roots with waw as the third root con- 
sonant, for example in wa-rida xala batdu-hum (Qz2:76) and ma zaka (Q24:21), 
and what is like it.” Al-Mubarrad (111, 44) explicitly states that rimalah is ugly 
in 11I1-w verbs (qabihah) in *“dafeé, *“gaze and **fade, although it might be 
barely acceptable (qad yaguzu tala bu$d), while for 111-y verbs it is considered 
good (hasanah) be it a noun, verb, or adjective. Sibawayh’s student, al-?axfas al- 
?awsat (d. 215/830) endorses both contradictory statements, he says that many 
of the Arabs (Aatiran mina l-Sarab; Masani, 41) did not apply ?imalah to forms 
to 111-w verbs, while many (other) people (ndasun katir; MaSani, 42) did apply it 
to verbs with waw. 

There is yet another system of final weak rimalah that Sibawayh discusses 
as somewhat of an afterthought, but from a modern dialectological perspec- 
tive highly relevant. As Levin (“Sibawayh’s ’Imala’, 87) points out, besides the 
system where I1J-y and I11-w verbs are merged towards having Pimalah while 
nouns remain distinct, there also seem to be dialects where the 111-y/w verb 
merged towards not having ?imalah and only has ?imalah on the nouns with 
the feminine ending -é/-d, as examples Sibawayh (Iv, 126) cites speakers who 
say rama ‘he threw’ but Aubleé ‘pregnant’ mi‘zé ‘goat’. As Levin points out, this 
corresponds with the rimalah as we find it in the Mesopotamian Qaltu dialects 
which have hable ‘pregnant’, ?aSme ‘blind’ but rama ‘he threw’, retaining the 
ancient vowel contrast. 


Base Qoaltu-like al-Farra? al-Mubarrad No 11I-y/w 
Sibawayh ?imalah 
I1I-y verb -é -a -é -€ -a 
I1I-w verb -€ -a -a -at,-é+ -a 
II-ynoun -é€ -€ x, -€ -a 
Wi-wnoun -a@ -a a4 -a -a 


While Sibawayh reports final weak ?imalah to be a minority pronunciation, it 
is in no way judged to be incorrect or less eloquent. Al-Farra? does express a 
normative preference, but in favour of distinguishing a and é saying “the best of 
that is the case when it is between the strong application of kasr and the strong 
application of fath, and following this are most of the Arabs and Quranic read- 
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ers.”3 This clearly indicates that normatively it is better to pronounce the I1I-y 
verbs with something that is not identical to a pure a vowel. 

This once again shows that we certainly cannot project back the later norms 
of Classical Arabic to this period. As far as al-Farra? is concerned, the norma- 
tive pronunciation of Arabic is with four separate phonemic long vowels 4, i, u 
and é.4 


2.2.2.3 11-w/y ?imalah 

In his chapter on ?imalah, Sibawayh (Iv, 120 f.) tells us that “they apply ?imalah” 
to hollow verbs, whose 1sg. form has an i vowel, be they 1-w or I1-y (e.g. 
xéfa/xiftu ‘to fear’, géra/girtu ‘to come’). He also adds that this is a linguistic 
practice for some of the people of the Hijaz. It seems clear that the “they” he 
refers to more generally in this section are not the people of the Hijaz, as earlier 
he tells us that “the people of the Hijazi do not apply rimalah to all of this” (rv, 
u8). Further dialectal specification of this type of ?imalah is not given, but al- 
Farra? (Lugat, 17) adds that it is the practice of the common people of the Najd 
among the Tamim, ?asad and Qays. 

This, once again, cannot be understood as an allophonic alternation be- 
tween a and é. One cannot predict from the surface form without ?imdalah 
whether it will have a or é, nor is it conditioned by the presence or absence 
of emphasis. Instead, it represents two outcomes of etymologically distinct 
forms of the verb, verbs with a medial triphthong “aWi yielding é and “aWu 
(or “aWa) yielding a (where W is a w or y). That these verbs once had triph- 
thongs in medial position is quite clear from the Old Arabic dialect reflected 
in the Safaitic inscriptions, where such verbs often remain uncontracted with 
a consonantal y or w (Al-Jallad 2015, 119). For example, we find byt ‘he spent the 
night’, ‘wd ‘he returned’ and rwh ‘he departed at night’. Safaitic does not make 
use of matres lectionis, and therefore this points to forms like /bayita/, /Cawada/ 
and /rawaha/ respectively. The original triphthongs of these hollow roots are 
further confirmed by forms like Ga%az kona < *kawuna, and Suchard (2016) 
shows that a triphthongal origin can also be reconstructed for Proto-Hebrew. 
This then retains an archaic contrast that is absent in Classical Arabic. The 
examples with the hollow root ?imalah as discussed here must be a different 


3 Wa-rahsanu dalika ?amrun bayna l-kasri s-Sadidi wa-l-fathi §-Sadidi, wa-Salay-hi Paktaru I- 
farabi wa-l-qurra?. 

4 Considering that his teacher al-Kisa?i and subsequently also his teacher Hamzah both retain 
a phonemic distinction between é and d in 111-y and I11-w verbs respectively in their Quranic 
readings (see § 3.3.3.3), it is of course not surprising that al-Farra? would consider this the 
better practice. 
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outcome from the collapse of these triphthongs, rather than an unmotivated 
shift from “a > é. 

Unlike the final weak verbs, where the root consonant determines the out- 
come of é versus @, for hollow roots, it is the second stem vowel that determines 
the outcome of this collapse. This much is clear from verbs such as meta, mittu 
whose verbal noun mawt leaves little doubt that the root is, in fact, Vmwt, and 
the same can be said for xéfa, xiftu whose verbal noun is xawf beside forms 
such as séra, sirtu with a verb noun sayr. This is similar to the Hebrew situation 
where we find met ‘he died’ but mawet ‘death’, which Suchard argues means we 
must reconstruct “mawita and “mawt witha collapse of *awi in the hollow root 
to e. A similar development must be envisioned for forms of Arabic with this 
type of ?imalah. 

Note that this shift does not necessarily take place in varieties that also 
have an a/é distinction for the 111-w/y verbs. Stbawayh attributes this 11-w/y 
?imalah to the poet Kutayyir fazzah (Sara 2007, 22f.), an Umayyad poet whom 
he quoted in the previous section for not having ?imalah for 111-w/y verbs. The 
reverse is also true: the dialect on which the Quranic and classical orthography 
was based clearly only had a for 11-w/y verbs, hence the consistent spelling with 
?alif whereas 111-w/y are kept strictly distinct (see § 5.8). 

While Sibawayh considers this a rare feature, it is in no way considered bad 
and is indeed qualified by citing an early Umayyad poet. Al-Farra? (Lugat, 17), 
like with the previous feature, explicitly endorses having this type of contrast, 
in very similar wording as in the previous section, saying: “the best of that is 
the case when it is between the excessive application of kasr and the exces- 
sive application of fath. {asim applies the fath excessively, and Hamzah the 
kasr excessively.”> As al-Farra? only mentions Quranic readers here and does 
not say that most of the Arabs do it this way, this statement should perhaps 
be interpreted as only being normative for Quranic recitation, rather than 
for spoken Sarabiyyah. What is clear, however, is that neither Stbawayh nor 
al-Farra? considered this practice as incorrect or not belonging to the fara- 
biyyah. 


2.2.2.4 The Fifth Long Vowel O 

While Sibawayh spends very few words on the presence of a backed and 
rounded counterpart to the mid front vowel é, that is, a long 6, it is clear from 
his account that it existed. In a list of sounds that are not basic to the Arabic 


5 Wa-rahsanu dalika ?amrun bayna l-kasri -mufritiwa-l-fathi -mufriti, wa-kana fasimun yufritu 
filfathi, wa-hamzah yufritu -kasri. 
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alphabet but acceptable for the recitation of the Quran and poetry, Sibawayh 
(IV, 432) speaks of an Palif al-tafxim typical of the people of the Hijaz in the 
words as-saloh ‘the prayer’, az-zakoh ‘the alms’ and al-hayoh ‘the life’. While this 
has been interpreted by Rabin (1951, 107) as a general tendency to pronounce 
any long @ as 0 in the Hijaz, that is clearly not what Sibawayh is referring to.® 
The three words Sibawayh cites are exactly the words that are spelled with a 
waw in the orthography of the Quranic Consonantal Text,” i.e. 0 I, o sa)l and 
os+1. To this we can add several other words such as 0s manoh ‘Manat’, 0 5 4é 
gadoh ‘morning’ and  »~)| an-nagoh ‘escape’. There are good reasons to think 
that these were indeed pronounced with an 6 in Quranic Arabic (see Al-Jallad 
2017¢; van Putten 2017a), and it can hardly be an accident that it is exactly these 
words that Sibawayh decided to cite. Al-Farra? (Lugat, 45f.) is aware of such a 
pronunciation, and states that it is said that the eloquent ones of the people 
Yemen pronounce it as-saloh and az-zakoh, but that he has not heard it him- 
self, this may suggest that this pronunciation was already losing popularity by 
his lifetime. 

This 6 vowel once again does not develop from 4, but rather has a clearly 
distinct etymological origin (nouns ending in *-awat-) (see Al-Jallad 2017c; van 
Putten 20174), and should therefore be considered phonemic amongst speakers 
that have this ?alif al-tafxim. This introduces a fifth long vowel, which, more- 
over, is explicitly considered acceptable by Stbawayh for the recitation of the 
Quran. It was clearly part of at least some people’s speech whose pronuncia- 
tion Sibawayh respected, and considered this authoritative enough to use it in 
Quranic recitation. 


2.2.2.5 The Front Rounded Vowel in Hollow Passives 

The passives of hollow roots are reported by Sibawayh (Iv, 342f.) to come in 
three different forms: He starts with the Classical Arabic qgila/qiltu, but then 
adds that “some arabs” say xtifa/xiiftu, biuifa/biiStu and qiila/qiiltu, applying 


6 This belief seems to stem from generalized and abridged statements of later grammarians. 
Al-Mubarrad, for example, copies much of the same wording of Sibawayh considering the 
sounds that exist in Arabic, but simply mentions the Palif al-tafxim, while leaving out the 
words that serve as an example of the ?alif al-tafxim as well as the dialectal origin (Al- 
Mubarrad muqtadab, 1, 330), this is likewise the case for Ibn al-Sarrag (Pusu, 111, 487). This 
lack of precision in later sources should, of course, not be seen as evidence that Sibawayh 
was wrong and the general statement should be accepted. Ibn al-Sarrag’s wording is copied 
verbatim from Sibawayh’s al-Kitab, but has only been abridged. The removal of the reference 
to the words and tribal identification are simply part of the abridgement process. 

7 The edition of al-Kitab I consulted spells them with ralif. 
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lip rounding ( fa-yusimmu)® and “some arabs” say xufa/xufta, bufa/buStu and 
qula/qultu. While Sibawayh does not specify which dialects use which forms, 
al-Farra? (Lugat, 14) does: The people of the Hijaz apply the kasrah: qila/qiltu; 
Many of the Qays, Suqayl and the common people of ?asad hint towards the 
dammah of the qaf (yusiruna Pila dammati l-qaf) qiila/qiiltu and Faq%as and 
Dubayr (branches of ?asad) say qula/qultu. No specific preference of one form 
over the other is expressed.? 

There is no way to derive at qiila or qula from gila historically, and all three 
reflexes must be seen as different outcomes of the original triphthong “quwila. 
Rabin (1951, 159) provides a plausible scenario for these outcomes. He suggests 
that all the dialects described by the grammarians first underwent a shift of 
*uWi > u. Subsequently in the Hijaz, this ii shifted to ¢ retaining the frontness 
but losing the rounding, whereas Faqfas and Dubayr shifted it to u, losing the 
frontness but retaining the rounding. The central dialects of Qays, fuqayl and 
the majority of ?asad retained the front rounded vowel. But different explana- 
tions of the facts may be envisioned as well. The Hijaz and Qays/Suqayl/?asad 
forms may have been the outcome of separate collapses of the triphthongs. 
In Classical Arabic only the gila form has survived, although Fischer (2002, 
§ 246.3) notes that forms like giu/a may occur in poetry. 


2.2.3 Najdi Vowel Harmony 

One of the phenomena that is attributed to a development in the language 
of the Tamim by Sibawayh (Iv, 107-109), is the vowel harmony triggered by a 
sequence of aGi or aGi, where G stands for an intervening guttural consonant, 
?,h, h, §, x, g. This affects nouns, adjectives and verbs alike.!° Forms he cites are: 


8 ?ismam as lip rounding is clearly explained by Sibawayh (Iv, 168-176) in one of the chap- 
ters on pause, where it is described as an option for pausing on nouns that end in -w. 

9 What Sibawayh does say, however, is that the gila/qiltu form is the “origin” (?as/). This is a 
technical term which in Sibawayh’s framework means it is the form from which all forms 
are derived. But this technical term cannot be understood as meaning the “normative” or 
“Classical Arabic” form. Taking the term ?as/ as meaning the “normative” form would not 
result in Classical Arabic. To Sibawayh, for example, unharmonized and long -hi and - 
humi, naSima/ba?isa rather than nifma/birsa and wa-li-yaktub instead of wa-l-yaktub are 
all described as the ?as/ but do not make it into the Classical Arabic norm. As Sibawayh’s 
approach is not historical, ?as/ can of course not be understood as “origin” in the historical 
linguistic sense either. 

10 Many modern dialects, as for example Egyptian Arabic, show the exact opposite distribu- 
tion: if there is no adjacent guttural the adjective is CiCiC, whereas with a guttural adjacent 
it is CaCiC, e.g. kibir ‘big’ but safid ‘happy’. In the modern Arabic dialect of Sanaa, how- 
ever, we find the exact distribution that is described by Sibawayh (Julien Dufour personal 
correspondence). 
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— lirim, sihid, sisid, nihif, rigof, bixtl, biris 

— sihid, livib, dihik, nigil, wixim, mihik, lihim, wiSik, xiriz, nifir, fixid 

In the speech of the people of the Hijaz, however, this vowel harmony does not 
take place. Again, both options are mentioned, but no specific preferences are 
expressed for either form. 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 5) discusses this same shift for CaGiC nouns, reporting that 
Hijazis and ?asad retain the a but that Qays, Tamim, RabiTah and those that sur- 
round them say rihim, biftr, lirim, bixil, rigif and sihid. He does not discuss the 
treatment of CaGiC stems in a systematic way, but comments on several cases 
where it has clearly taken place. For example, he attributes niSim-ma to Qays 
and Tamim, while he attributes naSim-ma to the Hijaz (Lugat, 41). He mentions 
that some of the Tamim say fihirta for tahirta (Lugat, 125). He also mentions 
Tamimi ar-rihm for Hijazi ar-rahim (Lugat, 128) with Najdi syncope (see next 
section). Once again the grammarians present the two forms as coming from 
different dialects, but no specific preference is expressed for the Sarabiyyah. 
In Classical Arabic, however, such harmonized forms have disappeared com- 
pletely. 


2.2.4 Najdi Syncope 

Both Sibawayh (Iv, 113-115) and al-Farra? (Lugat, 29) report a far-reaching syn- 
cope of the high vowels / and u when they are preceded by a light syllable (Cv). 
Al-Farra? reports this for the people of Najd, while Sibawayh specifies it more 
and says that it is the linguistic practice of the Bakr b. Wa?il and many people 
of the Banu Tamim. Al-Farra? attributes the full pronunciation to the people of 
the Hijaz, whereas Sibawayh does not specify what dialect has the full pronun- 
ciation. 

Al-Farra? mentions three categories to which this development applies: first, 
to the pronouns Auwa and hiya when preceded by wa-, fa- and la-; second, to 
nouns of the shapes CaCiC, CaCuC, CuCuC, CiCiC and feminine equivalents; 
third, it applies to the &i- placed before the jussive for orders. While not explic- 
itly mentioned by al-Farra?, Stbawayh adds that it also applies in CaCiC, CaCuC, 
and CuCiC verbs, as well as derived verbs that may have the CaCiC sequence. 
The development presented by Sibawayh and al-Farra? clearly represents a reg- 
ular sound law that can be formally represented as follows: *é, *u > @ /Cv.C_.I 
will discuss the four categories listed by al-Farra? and Sibawayh separately. 


11 ‘The editor changed this to ar-rahm, but in a footnote he points out the manuscript said 
ar-rihm, which is clearly the intended form here. 
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2.2.4.1 Syncope in the Verbs 

Sibawayh (Iv, 113) shows that among the dialects that undergo this syncope, it 
regularly applies in the verb. As examples he cites forms like karuma > karma 
‘he is noble’, Salima > Salma ‘he knew’, fusida > fusda ‘he was bled’ and Susira 
> Susra ‘it was squeezed’. 

He also reports some cases where the CvCu/iC sequence is not followed by 
a short vowel, and adding an epenthetic vowel to aid word-final CC cluster or 
CCC cluster that is created. Thus, he lists forms like lam yalid-hu > lam yald-hu 
+ lam yalda-hi ‘he begot him’ and intaliq + intalq > intalqa ‘be free!. Whether 
these reports should be understood as exceptional cases, or that the sound law 
described here is actually independent of the second vowel being in an open 
syllable, is not entirely clear. 

In the following chapter, Stbawayh (Iv, 16) points out that CaGiCa verbs 
that underwent vowel harmony to CiGiCa are also typical of the dialect of the 
Tamim (see § 2.2.3 above for a discussion). These too undergo syncope, but only 
after the vowel harmony. Thus, one gets forms like sahida > sihida > sihda ‘he 
witnessed’, laSiba > lifiba > liba ‘he played’, natima > nifima > nifma ‘he is 
glad’ and ba?isa > birisa > birsa ‘he is miserable’. 

Al-Farra? discusses this development in a less systematic way, but discus- 
sions of it can be found throughout Lugat al-Qur?an. He reports that Rabifah 
and Tamim drop the é in fuSila passives, citing fufya and qudya ‘it is settled’ as 
examples (al-Farra? Lugat, 41). The Hijazi form hasuna ‘he is nice, good’ is hasna 
among the Tamim (al-Farra? Lugat, 56). The broader application of this syn- 
cope, even affecting words other than CaCuC, CaCiC and CuCiC stems is made 
clear by the fact that al-Farra? (Lugat, 38) mentions that some of the Tamim 
say yagdu ‘he finds’ and lam P?agdi/a I didn't find’ for yagidu and lam ?agid. 

These forms discussed by Sibawayh are the result of regular sound laws that 
allow us to develop a relative chronology of the developments of the vowel 
harmony followed by the syncope. As with other cases of variation described 
by the Grammarians, the unsyncopated forms are not presented as ‘better’ or 
standard. Rather, both forms are considered part of the Sarabiyyah. In Classical 
Arabic syncopated forms do not usually occur, the only place where they occur 
is when the verbs na‘ima ‘he is glad’ and barisa ‘he is miserable’ are employed 
as pseudo-verbs of emphatic qualification, such as ni$ma r-ragulu ‘what a won- 
derful man!’ and bi?sa n-nisa?u ‘what evil women!’ (Fischer 2002, § 259-263). 
This lexical exception of these two verbs is typical of Classical Arabic but is not 
described by Sibawayh or al-Farra? for the Sarabiyyah. 
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2.2.4.2 Syncope in Nouns 

While al-Farra? does not refer explicitly to the application of this syncope in 
the context of verbs, he and Sibawayh both mention its application in nouns. 
It affects such words as faxid > faxd ‘thigh’! kabid + kabd ‘liver’, Sadud > 
fadd ‘upper arm’, ragul > ragl ‘man’. When the vowel in the first syllable is a 
high vowel, we see the same development. Thus qudus > quds ‘holiness’ (al- 
Farra?, Lugat, 44) and huzu? > huz? ‘mockery’ (al-Farra?, Lugat, 26), Sunuq > 
Sung ‘neck’ at-tunub > at-tunb ‘tent rope’ and ?ibil > Pibl ‘camels’. Even CuCuC 
plural formations are affected, and thus we see ar-rusul > ar-rusl ‘prophets’, 
humur > humr ‘donkeys’, xumur > xumr ‘veils, Puzur > Puzr ‘wraps’ and furus 
> furs ‘pillows’ (Sibawayh, 111, 601). Derived nouns that have the expected envi- 
ronment undergo this development according to Sibawayh (although al-Farra? 
never cites cases of such forms). Thus Sibawayh (Iv, 115) cites muntafixan > 
muntafxan ‘swollen’. 

For simple noun stems in Classical Arabic, syncopated forms are still quite 
frequent but always exist side-by-side with unsyncopated byforms: thus one 
finds mention in lexicons and grammars of forms like kabd besides kabid, Sung 
beside Sunugq and ?ibl besides ribil, and even for plural forms mention is made 
of kutb besides kutub (e.g. Fischer 2002, § 88.2). However, these byforms are pre- 
sented as fully lexicalized and optional in the language. The regular application 
of syncope is no longer recognized and forms like muntafxan < muntafixan do 
not seem to occur. 


2.2.4.3 Pronouns 

The pronouns Auwa and hiya do not normally undergo syncope as they stand 
at the beginning of a word, but when preceded by wa-, fa- or la-, the phonetic 
environment is created where it would syncopate in the dialects of Najd, thus 
you get wa-hwa, fa-hya and la-hya. Al-Farra? explicitly connects this practice 
to the Najdi dialects, whereas Sibawayh (IV, 151) is a bit more circumspect, and 
says: “the ha? is quiesced when a waw, or fa? or lam stands before it, and that is 
your speech: wa-hwa dahib, wa-lahwa xayrun mink, fa-hwa qarim. And itis like 
that for hiya [...], so they drop the vowel like they drop it in faxidin > faxdin 
[etc.|”!3 Those that drop the vowel in faxid > _faxd as we saw in section § 2.2.4.2 
are the people of Najd. 


12 One would expect fixd here for dialects that have the Najdi vowel harmony. It seems that 
the syncope affected more dialects than those that underwent the vowel harmony. 

13 ~~ fa-rinna [-ha?a tasakkana ?ida kana qablu-ha wawun raw fa?un aw lamun, wa-dalika 
qawlu-ka: wa-hwa dahibun, wa la-hwa xayrun minka, fa-hwa qarimun. Wa-kadalika hiya, 
[... ], fa-Paskanu ka-ma qalu ft faxidin > faxdun, wa-radiya > radya, wa-ft hadirin > hadrun, 
wa-saruwa > sarwa. 
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In Classical Arabic the normal forms are huwa and hiya, although Fischer 
(2002, § 264.3) still makes note of the possibility to syncopate after wa- and _fa- 
as an option. For the grammarians we discussed here, it is not presented as a 
free option. Instead, it is clearly presented as the outcome of a regular devel- 
opment that takes place among eastern dialects; and it is not expected to see 
forms like wa-hwa in forms of Classical Arabic that do not also have kutb ‘books’ 
and Salma ‘he knows. 


2.2.4.4 Li- + Apocopate for Commands 

Another connection with the syncope that both Sibawayh (rv, 151f.) and al- 
Farra? (Lugat 29) provide is the treatment of the i- of command (fam al-?amr). 
When this form is combined with an apocopate, it represents a command, for 
example /i-yarti ‘let him come! li-na?xud ‘let us take!’ (Fischer 2002, § 195). This 
li- of command can be preceded by wa- ‘and’ and _fa- ‘so’”. As was the case with 
wa-huwa and _fa-hiya, the é of li- now stands in the phonetic environment that 
would undergo syncope in the Najdi dialects, both grammarians, comparing it 
with the other forms of syncope discussed so far, say that it is possible to elide 
this vowel, thus yielding forms like fa-l-yanzur ‘so let him see!’ and wa-l-yadrib 
‘and let him hit!’ However, Sibawayh explicitly states that whoever leaves the 
vowel in hiya and huwa untouched also leaves the vowel in /i- untouched. In 
other words, he explicitly describes the forms fa-lizyangur and wa-li-yadrib for 
those that do not apply syncope. 

This is rather different from the situation that we find in Classical Arabic. 
Where most of the cases described above, the standard prefers the unsynco- 
pated forms, in this case the syncopation is obligatory, whereas forms like fa-li- 
yangzur, as explicitly endorsed by Sibawayh in non-syncopating dialects, is not 
considered part of the Classical Arabic language (Fischer 2002, § 195.1). 


2.2.4.5 Conclusions on the Syncope 

As should be clear from the above discussion, both Sibawayh and al-Farra? 
make clear and consistent references to the existence of a syncopation rule 
of the high vowels i and u in the Sarabiyyah of Najd, this rule can be formu- 
lated formally as *i, *u > © /Cv.C_. The varieties that have this form are by no 
means considered a ‘deviation’ from the norm, they are part of the normative 
construct of the Sarabiyyah that both authors seek to describe. 

While in the varieties described by these grammarians the sound law sim- 
ply applies regularly in those dialects that undergo it, surprisingly in the later 
Classical Arabic standard, the situation is very mixed. CvCi/uC nominal stems, 
both as singulars and plurals, make it into this emergent norm in syncopated 
and unsyncopated forms, although the lack of syncopation seems to be pre- 
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ferred. For verbs, this allowance of syncopation is unheard of except for the 
verbs nafima and barisa where the syncopated forms, having undergone vowel 
harmony as well, nifma and bi?sa, and have become specialized as particles 
of emphatic qualification. For the pronouns both forms are possible, but the 
unsyncopated form dominates. Finally, for the /i- of command, only the syn- 
copated form wins out. It should be clear from these many differences that the 
Sarabiyyah that these early grammarians describe is significantly different from 
the standard language that eventually becomes dominant. 


2.2.5  Barth-Ginsberg Alternation in the Prefix Vowel 
The Barth-Ginsberg alternation, first identified as a morphological pattern 
found in Hebrew and Aramaic, states that stative verbs in the prefix-conjuga- 
tion that have a root vowel a will have a prefix vowel i, whereas those that 
have a root vowel u or é will have a prefix vowel a. Thus, yiCCaC versus yaC- 
CiC and yaCCuC. Bloch (1967) convincingly shows that this Barth-Ginsberg 
alternation was not just a development found in Hebrew and Aramaic, but 
also a pattern that Sibawayh—and with him many other Arab grammarians— 
describes for the Sarabiyyah. Since Bloch’s revolutionary article, it has become 
clear that the same alternation is found not only in Classical Arabic, but also 
in several modern dialects (Najdi Arabic, Ingham (1994, 23f.); and traces in, 
for example, Maltese, see Van Putten (2020c)) and pre-Islamic Arabic (Al- 
Jallad and al-Manaser 2015). It is therefore beyond doubt that this alternation 
should be reconstructed for Proto-Arabic, and subsequently must be part of the 
shared ancestor of Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic, that is—at the latest—central 
Semitic.!4 

Sibawayh (Iv, 10-113) considers the use of the Barth-Ginsberg alternation 
typical for all Arabs except those of the Hijaz. Thus, one says ?iSlamu ‘I know’ 
but ?raktubu ‘I write’ and radribu ‘Thit’. This high vowel prefix occurs with every 
person prefix except the ya- used for the 3sg.m., and the 3rd person plural/dual 
forms. Bloch (1967, 24) suggests that this is the result of an Arabic-internal 
dissimilation of the sequence “yi- > ya-. Further evidence that the inclusion 
of the yi- form is the original situation is found in the fact that certain words 
where the yi shifted to yi the dissimilation was avoided, and we simply find 


14 Kossmann & Suchard (2018) make a compelling case that the Barth-Ginsberg alternation 
may even go as far back as the shared ancestor of Berber and Semitic. 

15 This is different from the way it behaves in present-day Najdi Arabic which has invariable 
isg. Pa- but variable 3sg.m. ya-/yi- (Ingham 1994, 24f.). Hebrew, Aramaic, nor pre-Islamic 
Arabic (Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 2015) seem to have the exception of the 3sg.m. form as 
found in the farabiyyah. 
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those original, such as in yigalu ‘he fears’ rather than yawgalu and presum- 
ably also yirba which should likely be understood as a classicized version of 
a hamzahless form of the verb yiba that likewise had the yi sequence blocking 
the dissimilation. 

Derived verbs that have a prefix with -a- in textbook Classical Arabic, such 
as N-stem yanfafilu, Gt-stem yaftafilu, tD-stem yatafattalu, tL-stem yatafatalu 
and Ct-stem yastafvilu are all likewise reported to have the i-prefixes for these 
dialects. 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 6-9) reports many of the same facts, but with more spe- 
cific attribution: Quray$ and Kinanah always have a-vowel in derived stems (N, 
Gt, tD, tL, Ct), e.g. nastafinu; whereas Tamim, ?asad and Rabifah say nistaSinu, 
ristasinu, tistaSinu but yastaSinu. Al-Farra? adds that Quranic reciters read 
nistafinu but also in G(i/a)-stems such as tirkanu, tisa?una, tixafuna, timanna 
[for tarman”nal], Pithad, ridan, tiswadd and titmarinna and other forms that 
are like it. 

Afterwards, referring to these Barth-Ginsberg forms, al-Farra? says “I fol- 
lowed in this manner, but the recitation follows the first (Hijazi) linguistic 
practice” (ragraytu-hu Sala hada l-magra, wa-l-qira’ratu bi-l-lugati l-rula).6 This 
confirms that such forms described by Sibawayh and al-Farra? are not just devi- 
ations from some unspoken norm, but can even be part of the self-reported 
speech of said grammarian. 

Al-Farra? continues to describe the rules in much the same way as Sib- 
awayh and tells us that for G-stems the prefix is 7i-, ti-, ni- but ya- only in 
the fafila/yafvalu. He explicitly adds that it is a mistake to say **tisrufu and 
**tidribu, a practice widespread in modern dialects.!” For verbs that are faSala/ 
yafvalu, and thus are not stative verbs, one does not say **tidhabu etc. but 
simply tadhab, because the base verb is not a fafila verb. Al-Farra? adds that 
al-Kisa?i heard some of the Dubayr and ?asad use i vowels there. 

Neither Sibawayh nor al-Farra? specifically endorse the Hijazi absence of the 
Barth-Ginsberg alternation as being the proper form of the Sarabiyyah. In Clas- 
sical Arabic, however, the Hijazi form without the Barth-Ginsberg alternation 
has become the only acceptable pronunciation (Fischer 2002, § 211.2; § 241.3). 


16 Just before this section al-Farra? explicitly cites “the reciters” as using Barth-Ginsberg alter- 
nation, so when he speaks of “the recitation’, he is either making an explicit statement that 
those readers are wrong, or he is purely referring to the recitation he learned, which would 
have probably been from his teacher al-Kisa?i, who indeed recites without Barth-Ginsberg 
alternation. 

17. This statement should probably be understood as indicating that this practice was already 
becoming commonplace but was considered normatively unacceptable. 
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Classical Arabic is often said to have one petrified form with Barth-Ginsberg 
alternation left, that is, rixalu ‘methinks’ (Bloch 1967, 27; Fischer 2002, § 244.3; 
Huehnergard 2017, 16). Indeed, Lisan al-farab (1304c) considers rixalu, rather 
than ?axalu the most eloquent, whereas the latter is analogous. Such a norma- 
tive preference however does not appear at all with the early grammarians. In 
fact, neither Sibawayh nor al-Farra? mentions this form at all in their discussion 
of the alternation.!® 


2.2.6 The Deictic Pronominal System 

Sibawayh (11, 5, 77f Iv, 182, 411) only has a few very short discussions on 
the deictic pronominal system. Al-Farra? describes the system in more detail 
(Lugat, u, 12, 22, 94; Ma‘ani, I, 109). Principally he identifies a Hijaz versus 
Najd split, mentioning several forms that explicitly different between the two 
regions, the differences have been summarized in the table below. Not every 
form of the paradigm is mentioned explicitly, or assigned to one of the dialect 
groups explicitly, I have taken the liberty to fill in these forms as seems most 
likely, and placed them in square brackets. 


Hijaz Najd (Tamim, ?asad, Qays, Rabi{ah) 


Proximal Distal Proximal Distal 


sg. [hada], hadihit  dalika, tilka [hada hadi! aka, tika 
du. [hadani, hatani] ddanika, [tanika] [hadanni, hatanni] dannika,?° [tannika] 
pl  harula?i Pula?ika (ha)Pula Pullaka 


While the Najdi forms are reported for the Sarabiyyah, it is the Hijazi forms that 
see the most use in Classical Arabic prose. The Najdi daka occurs occasionally 
in Classical Arabic prose besides dalika, while hadi, Pula(ka) and daka are only 
on occasion used in poetry. 


18  Sibawayh does mention the first-person plural form nixalu, the fact that he makes no spe- 
cial mention of the 1sg. form suggests it had no special position in his estimation. 

19  Hadih in pause. 

20 ~~ Al-Farra?’s report that dannika belongs to the dialects that say daka disagrees with al- 
Mubarrad’s report, who says that whoever says dalika also says dannika (111, 275). 
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2.2.7. Two Subsequent Hamzahs within a Single Word 

Sibawayh (111, 543 ff.) describes the dropping of the hamzah in words like ra?s 
> ras, diPb > dib, burs > bis, guran > guwan and mirar > miyar, etc. in great 
detail, and he does not express any negative (or positive) opinion. It is simply 
an option when speaking the farabiyyah. In the norms as presented in our text- 
books today, such forms are not recognized as being part of Classical Arabic at 
all (Fischer (2002, § 42, § 43), although Wright (1896, § 42) indeed describes the 
option neutrally). 

To Stbawayh (III, 552), however, there is one environment in which the 
dropping of the hamzah is obligatory, namely, when two hamzahs follow one 
another. Thus, one says and garin (< garin « gariyun « ga?rirun) ‘going’. While 
not mentioned explicitly, logically this also affects the verbs Parkulu > Pakulu 
and ?urallifu > Puwallifu and the plural of ?imam, i.e. ?a.immah (for Pa?rimmah),. 
In Classical Arabic the development of ?a?kulu > Pakulu is considered regular 
(Fischer 2002, § 40), whereas other cases are considered to take place only in 
nouns (Fischer 2002, § 41a) but is said not to occur in the I-? verbs (Fischer 
2002, § 414.1). Sibawayh makes no such distinction between nouns and verbs, 
and instead presents it as a rule without exception. Al-Farra? does not discuss 
these cases. 


2.3 Where is Classical Arabic? 


From the discussion in the previous section (§ 2.2), we have seen that the early 
grammarians did not establish a single norm as to what the Sarabiyyah is. 
Instead, they admit a wealth of possibilities, occasionally provided with tribal 
attribution of certain features, but especially Sibawayh very often simply lists 
the options without specification. The collection and descriptions of free vari- 
ation in the farabiyyah is a feature typical of the Arab grammarians—it seems 
to have been part of the very endeavour of being a grammarian. Even if we 
turn our attention to a grammarian as late as al-ZamaxSari (d. 538/114) in his 
al-Mufassal ft al-Nahw, we barely see any convergence towards a normative 
standard in his description. In the chapter on ?imalah, for example, he still 
describes all the cases of phonemic é found with Sibawayh, even closely fol- 
lowing his description (al-ZamaxSari mufassal, 158-160). Even so, judging from 
vocalized Classical Arabic manuscripts that predate him, it seems quite clear 
that what eventually become the prescriptive norms of Classical Arabic had by 
his time been firmly established. 

Rabin (1951, 13) explicitly sees much of the variation discussed above as 
deviations from the standard: “[The Arab grammarians] never considered the 
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dialects as a form of speech in their own right, but as a collection of curious 
deviations from the literary language. All their data are measured on Classical 
Arabic.” This, however, reveals more about Rabin’s preconceived assumptions 
about the goals of the grammarians and the homogeneity of Classical Arabic, 
than it tells us about how the Arab grammarians discussed the possible linguis- 
tic variation within the Sarabiyyah. While it is certainly true that the grammar- 
ians did not consider the dialects as forms of speech in their own right, it is not 
true that they are presented as curious deviations from the literary language. 
All of the variations they described is what they considered to be the literary 
language. They do not describe them as deviations, but rather as an integral 
part of the norm. 

For example, as we have seen above, both Sibawayh and al-Farra? affirm that 
eastern dialects tend to drop é and u in CvCi/u sequences. Never do we find 
statements of the kind “the people of the Hijaz say katif, and the people of 
Najd say katf, and the farabiyyah is katif” The description of the Hijazi and 
Najdi forms is the farabiyyah these grammarians seek to describe. This is often 
explicit in Sibawayh’s writing; when he lists a set of options, he ends such a 
discussion with a statement that all such options are farabiyy. Even when he 
explicitly calls one better (?ahsan, Pagwad), he will often end such a discussion 
with a statement that the dispreferred form is Arabic too. We saw this in Sib- 
awayh’s discussion of the long -hu and -hi after long vowels and diphthongs. 
While he considers the short forms better, “the full pronunciation is Sarabiyy.’ 
At no point is a contrast made between the variation he describes and what the 
Sarabiyyah is supposed to be. 

This necessarily leads us to perhaps an unintuitive conclusion to the mod- 
ern reader: If one were to read the whole of Sibawayh’s Kitab, one would not 
learn how to speak a single “Classical Arabic”. Instead, one would have access to 
an astounding amount of—often mutually exclusive—variants. In fact, if one 
takes the statements of Sibawayh seriously, we would find that the forms con- 
sidered part of the standard language today could simply not exist at all. As an 
example, in Classical Arabic one would say tastahi-hi ‘she desires it’. However, 
in section § 2.2.1 we learned that harmonized -Ai is proper to the dialects of 
Najd, while in the Hijaz they would say -Au (or -hu), whereas in section § 2.2.5 
we learned that only the people in the Hijaz have ta- as a prefix of Gt-stems 
while all other regions have ti-. Thus, one expects either tastahi-hu or tistahi- 
hi; one cannot read the Arab grammarians and learn that the proper Classical 
Arabic form is tastahi-hi, as they at no point explicitly prescribe that. 

Still, one might wonder whether the prose of the grammarians themselves 
would not give away what they considered to be ‘the standard’. After all, no mat- 
ter which modern text edition of Sibawayh’s Kitab one consults, these contain 
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all the features of standard Classical Arabic that we know today. But in light of 
the dominant standard language ideologies present today, and indeed a homo- 
geneous standard having been present for many centuries already, such text 
editions are of course, quite meaningless. Relentless classicization of orthog- 
raphy and linguistic features is rampant in modern text editing practices, as 
well as historical copying practices. We do not have an autograph of Sibawayh’s 
book, nor of al-Farra?’s works. Copies that have come down to us post-date their 
lifetimes by centuries, and postdate the establishment of a fairly rigid classical 
norm by centuries as well. As such, we simply cannot assume that the copies or 
editions we have today are reliable reflections of the version of the Sarabiyyah 
they themselves adhered to. Without the strict rules of meter and rhyme, the 
Classicizing trends which are already strongly present in poetry (C. Rabin 1955, 
21), would have been even stronger in prose. I would argue that careful read- 
ing of their works can at least lead to a plausible inference that the norms of 
al-Farra? and Sibawayh may have used in their own prose would have differed 
from the modern Classical Standard, and also likely differed from one another. 
Al-Farra? explicitly endorses the option to make a phonemic distinction 
between /a/ and /é/ in final-weak stems, saying this is most common among 
the Arabs and the Qurra? (see § 2.2.2.2). This distinction was made in Quranic 
recitation by his teacher al-Kisa?i, al-Kisa?i’s teacher Hamzah, and the teacher 
of Hamzah, al-?a{mas (see § 3.3.3.3). This phonemic distinction appears to have 
beena venerable Kufan tradition. I see no a priori reason to assume that this sys- 
tematic phonemic distinction was only adhered to by these Kufan philologers 
in Quranic recitation. Al-Farra?’s wording does not seem to imply that. Simi- 
larly, I see no reason to assume that the lack of harmony of -hum when pre- 
ceding Palif al-wasl in, e.g. Salayhumu l-qawl can transparently be understood 
as a practice exclusive to Quranic recitation. Al-Farra? explicitly calls this prac- 
tice ‘the most eloquent of linguistic practices’ (?afsah al-lugat), and something 
that ‘al-Kisa?i used to adopt’ (see § 2.2.1). And indeed, it is also something other 
Kufans like Hamzah and al-?a{maé adopted, at least in recitation (see § 3.3.1). 
Neither of these features is explicitly endorsed by Sibawayh, and from what 
we know of the recitation of the Basran readers, it appears to have rather been 
typical (at least in Quranic recitation) not to distinguish between /a/ and /é/ 
and say falayhimi l-qawl with harmony of both the internal vowel and the con- 
necting vowel (van Putten and Sidky forthcoming). Sibawayh seems to take the 
‘base’ of the harmonized plural pronouns to be Salayhimi, which could be care- 
fully taken as a possible indication that he would have indeed preferred the 
Salayhimi l-qawl form. In light of these differences in description between Sib- 
awayh and al-Farra?, which appear to align with regional practices of Quranic 
recitation, it seems to me likely that these two grammarians would have dif- 
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fered in these features from one another in neutral prose, while both recog- 
nizing each other's options as part of the Sarabiyyah. Whatever the case, it is 
certainly unwarranted to assume that these two early grammarians would have 
agreed on a single standard Classical Arabic norm—which they both neglected 
to describe at all—when speaking and writing prose which just so happens 
to agree exactly with the modern norms, while it explicitly differed on these 
points compared to the strongly regional patterns in recitation.”! 

Despite the absence of an explicit normative position from the early gram- 
marians, whenever modern scholarship speaks about the history of Arabic, 
including the language of the Quran, the assumption that the standard and uni- 
form Classical Arabic was established by the grammarians—and understood 
by all from the very beginning of the grammarian endeavour to have the lim- 
ited subset of grammatical features—permeates all argumentation and leads 
to conclusions that simply do not follow from the data. For example, Rabin 
adduces that “the dialect of the Quraish must have been more unlike the Clas- 
sical than the present-day colloquials [...]. Had the Koran been composed in 
either the dialect of Quraish or ina “vulgar tongue’, no amount of revision with- 
out altering the consonantal outlines could have made it as similar to Classical 
as it is.” (Rabin 1955, 26). Rabin assumed here that the Arab grammarians had 
a clearly defined category of Sarabiyyah versus the dialect of Quray8, but this is 
not at all what the grammarians present: The dialect of the Qurays is the fara- 
biyyah, as are the dialects of Najd. There is no description of Classical Arabic in 
opposition to the descriptions of the dialects. 

Despite the lack of a unified standard, modern Arabists consistently project 
this homogeneous standard of Classical Arabic back to the period of the early 
Grammarians or even earlier. For example, Blau & Hopkins (1987, § 25.1) argue 
that case must be absent in construct in the Judeo-Arabic papyri they study 
because the 3rd plural masculine is ~pD1n /-hum/, even in genitival position, 


21 + While the editing process and classicization certainly got rid of many of the more exotic 
and pre-Classical linguistic features of the Sarabiyyah in the writings of these early gram- 
marians, occasionally traces of it appear to make it into the modern editions of the text. 
For example, the short form of the apocopate of kana as yaku, taku etc. rather than yakun 
and takun is generally considered to be a typical feature of Quranic Arabic and poetry, but 
atypical of the standard Classical Arabic prose that these grammarians are often assumed 
to implicitly adhere to. Yet, al-Farra? on multiple occasions in his Mafani in fact uses such 
short forms in his own prose, and not in order to highlight this feature of Quranic Arabic 
or the farabiyyah, e.g. fa-rin yaku ka-dalika fa-yanbagi ran yakina hittatan mansubatan 

fit-qira?ah “so if it is like that, then it should be recited as Aittatan in the accusative’ (al- 
Farra? Ma‘ani 1, 38) and fa-?in yaku muwafiqan li-t-tafsiri fa-huwa sawab “so if this is in 
agreement with the explanation, then it is correct” (al-Farra? Mafant 1, 94). 
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where they say “according to Classical Arabic they should have contained 7.” 
The papyri they study were written around the same time that Sibawayh and 
al-Farra? are active as grammarians, and both grammarians find the unhar- 
monized forms of the pronoun completely acceptable. Thus, saying that the 
form with vowel harmony is the only option Classical Arabic “should” have, is 
anachronistic. It assumes a linguistic unity of Classical Arabic that is not shown 
to have existed and certainly is not presented as such by the early Arab gram- 
marians. 

Hopkins (2020, 72*) claims that “in Classical Arabic (ca), the final vowel - 
a is sometimes written with alif and sometimes written with ya’. According 
to early grammarians, Quranic tajwid and traditional pronunciation of ca, the 
two spellings are in sound identical”. But early grammarians in fact describe 
them as having different sounds (see § 2.2.2.2), and even much later grammar- 
ians like al-ZamaxSari express no normative opinion that Hopkins ascribes to 
the early grammarians.?” . 

Another example is found in Blau (1967, § 4.1) who interprets LL. “we were 
asked” as a shift of i > u, apparently taking the hollow root passive silnd as the 
Classical Arabic form, although, according to the early grammarians, for hollow 
roots both CiiCna and CuCna are admitted besides silna (see § 2.2.2.5). 

Blau (1967, § 8.3) likewise seems convinced that the /i- of command always 
has to syncopate when fa- precedes, when he says “the copyist (or the author), 
... perhaps wrongly pronounced fali [instead of fa-l-, MvP].” However, fa-li- 
yaktub rather than the now standard fa-l-yaktub was by no means considered 
wrong by the early grammarians (see § 2.2.4.4 and also § 3.3.2.2). 

However, it is not just those working on Middle Arabic that anachronistically 
project back later linguistic norms to the early Islamic period. Also, historical 
linguistic work on modern dialects often takes the Classical Arabic standard 
as the norm, subsequently misinterpreting archaisms in the dialects as innova- 
tions. An example of this is Blanc (1964, 44) who describes the retention of 111-y 
?imalah in Christian and Jewish Baghdadi—like ?afmi ‘blind’ < ?atme, k(a)sali 
< kasalé ‘lazy’, bali ‘yes’ < balé and habli ‘pregnant’ < huble—as shifts from Old 
Arabic “a to i, rather than clear evidence that these dialects developed from 
varieties of Arabic that have a distinct phonemic é in this position rather than 
a. 

In order to understand the linguistic history of Arabic, the position of the 
farabiyyah within it and how we should understand the position of Middle 


22 Incidentally, also the claim that the sounds are merged in tagwid is incorrect. Four of the 
ten canonical readers keep them perfectly distinct, see § 3.3.3.3. 
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Arabic and the modern dialects in relation to it, it is important not to essen- 
tialize the Sarabiyyah according to the rigid standard placed upon it today, but 
rather with the diversity which the Arab grammarians described it. 


2.4 Prescriptivism of the Grammarians 


The lack of explicit prescriptivism in the early grammatical tradition concern- 
ing a large amount of phonological, morphological and syntactic variation 
should not be understood as evidence that the data presented by the gram- 
marians is an uncurated representation of the dialects of Arabic. In fact, if we 
compare what the grammarians describe to contemporary Arabic texts written 
in scripts other than Arabic, we find one very striking difference: The Arabic of 
this period, not filtered through the grammarian lens, lacks the full rifrab and 
tanwin system which so quintessentially marks Classical Arabic and the fara- 
biyyah. Some examples of such documents are the following: 

(1) The Damascus Psalm fragment, written in Greek letters, datable to right 
around the active period of the earliest grammarians (end of the 8th, early 
gth century), seems to reflect a variety of Arabic that has mostly lost case, 
occasionally reflecting a genitive in construct before pronominal suffixes 
and using a marker -a for adverbials. See Al-Jallad (2020b) for a discussion. 

(2) The Arabic as reflected in Greek transcriptions of the 7th century has lost 
all word-final short vowels and tanwin, but retains evidence that ?abi 
‘father of’ was still inflected for case (Al-Jallad 2017d). The pre-Islamic 
Graeco-Arabic material from the southern levant (around the 6th cen- 
tury) reflects a similar situation (Al-Jallad 20174). 

(3) TheJudeo-Arabic papyri written in the early phonetic Judeo-Arabic spell- 
ing, a purely phonetic orthography that does not calque Arabic orthog- 
raphy, likely dated around the 8th or gth century, show no sign of case 
inflection save for the inflection of the ‘five nouns’, which are found in 
the correct genitive forms in address lines (TX PN min Paxi-h ‘from his 
brother’; [Pry 7389 [li-7a]bi Simren?3 ‘to 2abu Gimran ’; yp aN i-Pabi Fali 
‘to 2abu Cal?’ 21py »1N9 /i-PabiyaSqiib ‘to 2?abu Yafqub’) (Blau and Hopkins 
1987). 

(4) The pre-Islamic Arabic written in the Safaitic script lacks tanwin and 
seems to have only retained the accusative -a for both definite and indef- 
inite nouns, while word-final -u and -i had been lost (Al-Jallad and al- 


23 ~+Note the -umlaut ?imdlah of a CiCCaC noun, as discussed above in section § 2.2.2.1. 
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Manaser 2015; Al-Jallad 2015, 69f.). The pre-Islamic Arabic written in His- 

maic script may have had all the case vowels, but likewise lacked tanwin 

(Al-Jallad 20204). 
Indeed, regardless of the period from which an Arabic manual of grammar 
comes, one would hardly ever know that there was Arabic spoken at all with- 
out Pisrab and tanwin,** if one would rely on just these grammars. In this sense 
the Arab grammarians are highly, but only implicitly, prescriptive; there was 
an essential part of Arabic variation and innovation present in what modern 
linguists would call “Arabic” that completely escapes any acknowledgement by 
the grammarians. Clearly to them any form of Arabic that did not have the full 
system of Pifrab and tanwin was not considered proper “Arabic”. This is also 
clear from the word used to denote these Arabic-defining final case vowels: 
?ifrab, as a causative verbal noun of the root vV41b, it is literally “the thing that 
makes something Arabic”. 


2.5 Conclusion 


In this chapter we have examined several linguistic features described by the 
early Arab grammarians Sibawayh and al-Farra?. From this discussion it is 
clear that these grammarians did not fix a prescribed homogeneous linguistic 
norm. Instead, we find that they described a large variety of different linguistic 
options, which are very often presented as equally valid without any norma- 
tive opinion being expressed, far from establishing a rigid linguistic standard to 
which all speakers were expected to adhere. It, therefore, can hardly be said that 
“from its earliest times to the present, [Classical] Arabic has remained super- 
ficially almost unchanged” (Fischer 2002, 1). Instead, the Classical language as 
we know it today has become much less diverse than what the early Kufan and 
Basran grammarians allowed. 

Whenever the grammarians do express a normative preference towards cer- 
tain forms, they often take pains to point out that the other options are valid 
too, and when such a preference is expressed, this does not mean that the pre- 
ferred option is the one that ends up in Classical Arabic. This we see for example 
in the case of having a fourth long vowel é as the reflex of ancient triphthongs 
written with the ?alif maqsurah, which al-Farra? explicitly endorses, whereas 
in textbook Classical Arabic this phonemic distinction does not exist (§ 2.2.2.2). 


24 Rare admissions are found in the early fourth Islamic century (see Versteegh 1995, 167, n. 1; 
Larcher 2018). 
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Moreover, the features described by the grammarians often seem to repre- 
sent clear, regular phonological developments in the varieties they describe, 
giving an impression that we are dealing with natural language that has under- 
gone regular sound changes (especially Najdi vowel harmony and syncope, 
see § 2.2.3, § 2.2.4). However, in Classical Arabic as we know it today, the out- 
comes of these sound laws that still seemed regular at the time of the early 
grammarians have now lexicalized and grammaticalized in mixed forms. This 
is something we see for example with the syncopation of the /i- before apoco- 
pates of command (§ 2.2.4.4), the use of the Barth-Ginsberg variant only for the 
fossilized form rixalu ‘methinks’ (§ 2.2.5), and the lexically determined vowel 
harmony and syncope in nifma and bi?sa (§ 2.2.4.1). 

While there are clear prescriptive parameters within which the farabiyyah 
operates, it is clear that what they consider to be the farabiyyah was much 
broader than what becomes the Classical standard. It takes centuries before 
any kind of homogeneous standard comes forward from the grammarian enter- 
prise. Suggesting that such a homogeneous grammatical standard was already 
recognized in the late 8th/early 9th century or even the pre-Islamic period is 
anachronistic. Moreover, as we will see in the next chapter, the linguistic vari- 
ation described by the grammarians was not of mere theoretical interest but 
was actually liberally employed in the Quranic reading traditions. 

The abundance of different options does not help us to achieve a clear 
answer as to what the language of the Quran is. Even if we accept the asser- 
tion of the Arab grammarians that the Quran it was revealed in the Sarabiyyah, 
that definition is clearly too broad to be meaningful, and we are left with the 
question: “which Sarabiyyah?” In the following chapters I will further explore 
this question. 


CHAPTER 3 


Classical Arabic and the reading traditions 


__@ L led {a Yo 


The Quran, Q17:23, in four different readings 


3.1 Introduction 


It is often stated that the Quran was composed in Classical Arabic, and that, 
moreover, the Quran served as a basis for Classical Arabic. These statements, 
taken at face value, seem to neatly wrap up our history of Arabic from the 
Islamic period onwards. The Quran introduced Classical Arabic as the main 
cultural language, and from that point forward all Islamic writing proceeded 
to imitate the linguistic standard set by the Quran. However, these claims have 
never been demonstrated, and I hope to show here that this definition is unsat- 
isfactory. Already in the previous chapter we saw that the Sarabiyyah in the 
definition of the early grammarians is very broad, allowing for many differ- 
ent answers to what the language of the Quran really was. It is only in later 
times that what is considered Classical Arabic becomes strongly restricted. In 
this chapter, I will show that what was accepted as proper Arabic to recite the 
Quran in far exceeded the strict norms of the literary language that came to be 
accepted. 

When we ask ourselves what the language of the Quran is, we should in 
turn ask ourselves “which Quran?” All too often, authors (often implicitly) 
assume that the Quranic text, in its full and ubiquitous form as we knowit from 
the Cairo Edition of 1924, is the language in which it was pronounced by the 
prophet Muhammad. This text only represents the transmission of ?aba fumar 
Hafs b. Sulayman b. al-Mugirah al-?asadi al-Bazzaz al-Kufi (d. 180 AH/796CE), 
colloquially known as Hafs, one of the transmitters of ?abu Bakr fasim b. ?abi 
al-Nagid al-?asadi (d. 127 AH/745 CE),! colloquially known as “asim. Hafs’ trans- 


1 N.B. Not ‘Asim al-Gahdari as the new translation of Néldeke et. al. (2013) History of the Quran 
claims, which sadly has conflated these figures with identical death dates and isms, while they 
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mission is by far the most dominant reading today, and linguistically his read- 
ing is rather close—but not identical—to Classical Arabic as it is described 
in our modern textbooks and, by extension, also very close to Modern Stan- 
dard Arabic.? This closeness may very well have given rise to the notion that 
the language of the Quran is more-or-less identical to the later norms of the 
literary language. But Hafs’ reading is not the only reading of the Quran avail- 
able, nor is it considered in any way more normative than other ones. Even 
today, there are millions of Muslims in Morocco and Algeria (and their dias- 
pora in Europe) who recite the Quran according to the reading of ?abu Sa‘id 
futman b. Safid al-Masri (d. 197 AH/812 CE) commonly known by his agnomen 
War, who was a transmitter of ?abu Ruwaym Nafif b. Yabd al-Rahman b. ?abi 
Nufaym (d. 169 AH/785 CE). War’’s reading not only differs from Hafs in specific 
word choices, but also shows clear phonological and morphological differences 
with that of Hafs. To illustrate this, let us look at Q3:13 in both Hafs’s and War’’s 
reading.? I have marked every word that is pronounced differently between the 
two in bold, and provide an IPA transcription of both readings. 


Hafs 


IPA 


qad kana lakum ?ayatun fi fi2atayni t-taqata 
fi?atun tuqatilu fi sabili llahi wa-?uxra kafira- 
tun yarawna-hum mitlay-him ratya ]-fayni # 


wa-llahu yueayyidu bi-nasri-hi man yasa?" # 


?inna fi dalika la-fibratan li-?uli l-?absari ## 


[qadé ka:na lakum ?a:jatum): fi: fi2atajni t:aqata: 
fi?atud: tu.qartilu fi: sabi:li l:athi wa?uyr*a: 
ka:firatuj jarawnahum miOlajhim r‘a?ja lfajn] 


[wal‘:a:hu ju?aj:idu binas*rihi: maj jafa::?] 


[?in:a fi: da:lika lafibdr‘atal li?uli ?abds*ar*] 


were separate in the original German. Replace ‘Asim al-Jahdari with ‘Asim b. Abi al-Nagiid on 
Pp. 414, n. 168; 457, n. 578; 469, n. 641; 470; 474, n. 23; 480; 483; 483, n, 88; 486; 491, n. 141; 492; 
492, N. 147; 4933 494; PS. 500; 501; 507, n. 15 (twice); 520 (thrice); 521; 522, n. 94; 523 (four times); 
524 (twice); 527; 530; 532 (five times); 533 (twice); 538; 539; 576; 594; 604. Replace Abu Bakr al- 
Siddigq (sic!) ‘an ‘Asim al-Jahdari by Abii Bakr Su‘bah ‘an ‘Asim b. Abi al-Nagiid on p. 501 n. 201. 

2 It seems to me that this correlation is unlikely to be a coincidence. Hafs was the dominant 
transmission in the late Ottoman empire, and this is the time in which Modern Standard 
Arabic also started to be standardized. The historical development of the standard form of 
Classical Arabic, when it became standardized, and whether it was Hafs’s transmission that 
influenced the formation of the standard or whether he rose to prominence because of his 
closeness to this standard is something that has not yet been adequately studied, and is out- 
side the scope of this monograph. 

3 Reconstructed on the basis of the description of al-Dani’s Taysir, and matched with the pho- 
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(cont.) 


Wars IPA 


qad kana lakumi ?ayatun fi fi2atayni t-taqata [qadd kana lakumu:: ?a:njatum: fi: firata- 
fi2atun tuqatilu fi sabili ahi wa-?uxra kafira-_ jni t:aqata: fi?atud: tuga:tilu fi: sabi:li l:ashi 
tun tarawna-hum mitlay-him ra?ya |-Sayni# — wa?uyree: ka:firatud: tarawnahum mi@lajhim 
réatja lfajn] 
wa-llahu yuwayyidu bi-nasri-hi man yasa?" # 
[wal*:azhu juwaj:idu binas‘rihi: maj jafax? | 
?inna fi dalika la-Tibratan li-?uli l-absari ## 
[?inza fi: da:lika lafibdratal li?uli labds*zexxr] 


In terms of the specific wording, the two readings are nearly identical. The only 

difference is that Hafs reads yarawna-hum mitlay-him rarya l-Sayn “they see 

them as being twice their (number) by their own vision” whereas Wars reads 
tarawna-hum “you see them as ...”. 

The morphological and phonetic differences of WarS compared to Hafs, 
however, are much more numerous. 

— WarS lengthens the plural pronouns -kum, -hum, Pantum, hum, -tum with 
an extra u whenever it is directly followed by a word that starts with a ? 
(lakumi). 

— WarS replaces the ? with a glide whenever it is the first root consonant and 
not word-initial (yuwayyidu). 

— WarS and Hafs (and all other readers) agree that a long vowel 4, ¢, u should 
be pronounced overlong whenever a ? follows. But WarS also pronounces the 
vowel overlong whenever the 7? precedes these long vowels (?ayatun). 

— The overlong vowel in Wars’ recitation is pronounced significantly longer 
than that of Hafs (e.g. yasa?). 

— WarS, as a rule, has a distinction between two vowels that are merged to a 
for Hafs. Whenever this vowel is written with a ya?r—pointing to its etymo- 
logical origin—it is pronounced as di (?uxrda). 

— The sequence ra is pronounced emphatically by Hafs and the other canon- 
ical readers, with the exception of Wars who reads it without emphasis if i 
stands in the previous syllable and no emphatic consonants intervene. 


yn = 


netics through the recitations of Muhammad Siddiq el-Minsawi (Hafs) and al-Guyun al-Kusi 
(Wars), https://www.nquran.com/ar/index.php?group=ayacompare&sora=3&aya=13. 
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— The sequence Gri is raised to dri if the -i is the genitive case vowel (-absdri) 
by Wars. 

— For War%, if a word that starts with a glottal stop is preceded by a word that 
ends in a consonant, or the definite article, the glottal stop is dropped. Pre- 
ceding long vowels are still shortened before the definite article, as if it were 
a two-consonant cluster ((-absdri). 

— A final effect in Wars’s reading not found if one pauses on yasa? (an optional 
pause) but present if one does not is the dropping of the second ? whenever 
two of those meet with one short vowel in between across word boundaries. 
Thus yasa?u rinna would be pronounced yasa?ru inna [jafa:2u.inia]. 

This overview gives a taste of some of the pervasive linguistic effects of the dif- 
ferent readings. They can have variations in their phonological vowel systems, 
their phonetic realization, morphology and indeed specific wording. While dif- 
ferences in the specific wording are significantly less common than those con- 
cerning the linguistic details, these still concern thousands of words. As for the 
linguistic details, the vast majority of the verses are affected in some way by 
changes in sound and form of the Quranic readings. 

Today, ten readings are accepted as canonical (Nasser 2013a; Néldeke et al. 
2013, 529 ff.). The first seven of these were canonized by the end of the 3rd or 
beginning of the 4th century AH when Ibn Mufgahid (d. 324A H/936CE) wrote 
his Kitab al-Sab‘ah fi al-Qiraat. This is the earliest extant book on the readings 
and probably the first to make a real effort to restrain the number of read- 
ings that existed in this period.t However, for these seven readers, Ibn Mugahid 
reports no less than 49 immediate transmitters. Today, only two transmission 
paths for each of the canonical readers are considered canonical (thus mak- 
ing it 14 transmissions in total; not all these paths are immediate transmit- 
ters). This “two-Rawi Canon” seems to have been first introduced by ?abt al- 
Tayyib b. Galban (d. 389 AH/998 CE), but really took off when ?abi famr al-Dani 
(d. 444.AH/1052-1053 CE) wrote his Al-Taysir fi al-Qira?at al-SabS, and Al-Satibi 
(d. 590AH/1194AH) summarized it into a didactic poem popularly known as 
al-Satibiyyah. These two works are still dominant in the teaching of the seven 
readings today (Nasser 20134). 

The seven readers are associated with five important districts, one each for 
Medina, Mecca, Damascus and Basra and three for Kufa. The seven readers and 
their transmitters are as follows (after Watt and Bell 1991, 49): 


4 There were almost certainly several works on the readings before ibn Mugahid, such as ?abi 
fubayd’s and al-Tabar’’s, but these appear to have been lost (Nasser 2013b, 36ff.). 
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District Reader Transmitters 


Medina Nafif (d. 169/785) Wars (d. 197/812) Qaltn (d. 220/835) 
Mecca Ibn Katir (d. 120/738) — al-Bazzi (d. 250/864) Qunbul (d. 291/904) 
Damascus Ibn Samir (d. 18/736) Hisam (d. 245/859) = Ibn Dakwan (d. 242/856) 


Basra ?abu amr (d.154/770) al-Duri(d. 246/860) —_al-Susi (d. 261/874) 
Kufa {asim (d. 127/745) Hafs (d. 180/796) Sufbah (d. 193/809) 
Kufa Hamzah (d. 156/773) Xalaf (d. 229/844) Xallad (d. 220/835) 
Kufa al-Kisa?i (d.189/804) — al-Duri (d. 246/860) — al-Layt (d. 240/854) 


Some of these transmitters differ more from each other than others. The dif- 
ferences between Hafs and Su%bah, for example, are so numerous that they 
disagree with one another more often than two separate readers like Hamzah 
and al-Kisa?i. While all other transmitters have differences as well, these trans- 
mitters agree with each other much more often, at least when it comes to the 
choice of specific words. 

While Ibn Mugahid tends to be seen as the ‘canonizer’ of the seven readers, 
his canonization only cemented the seven as taking up a central position in 
the canon, but did not necessarily prevent other readings from being added to 
the canon. Shortly after him, many works were written that added more and 
more readers to these initial seven. While many of these other readings have 
not reached general acceptance in the Muslim community, three more readers 
have eventually been accepted into the canon. The definitive canonization of 
the three after the seven is attributed to Ibn al-Gazani (d. 751A4H/1350 CE) who 
adds the Basran Ya‘qub al-Hadrami, Medinan ?abi GaSfar and the Kufan Xalaf 
(the same Xalaf that is a transmitter of Hamzah) as extra eponymous readers, 
once again with two transmitters each, in his phenomenal work Nasr al-Qira?at 
al-Sasr. 


District Reader Transmitters 


Medina ?aba Gaffar (d. 130/747) Ibn Wardan (d.160/776) Ibn Gammaz (d. 170/786) 
Basra Ya%qub (d. 205/820) Ruways (d. 238/852) Rawh (d. 234/849) 
Kufa _— Xalaf (d. 229/844) ?ishaq (d. 286/899) ?idris (d. 292/905) 
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In the Nasr Ibn al-Gazari also records in detail a second path of the trans- 
mission of WarS, namely that of al-?asbahani, which has significant differences 
with the one recorded already by al-Dani, the path of al-?azraq. 

When we see statements that claim that “the Koran established an unchang- 
ing norm for the Arabic language” (Thackston 1994, xii) or “the Koran [...] was 
none other than the poetic koiné” (Rabin 1955, 24), this is not very informative. 
When we actually want to examine what this alleged unchanging norm looked 
like, we are confronted not with a single answer, but instead with more than 
twenty different ones. All of these readings differ in significant linguistic ways 
from what is now considered the standard and, moreover, contain linguistic 
features that not infrequently fall outside of the purview of the kind of linguis- 
tic variation that is described by the Arab grammarians. 

In this chapter I will examine what the Quranic readings are, and what they 
are not. First, I will show that the readings cannot be considered dialects of 
Arabic or simply Classical Arabic with some dialectal specificities added onto 
them. Moreover, I will show that there is a high amount of purposeful artifi- 
ciality to the linguistic practices present in the readings showing what must 
be considered a concerted effort to make the readings unusual, exotic and elo- 
quent. As a result, I conclude that in terms of what the readings can tell us about 
the language of the Quran, they fail to give a consistent and uniform answer. As 
such, the readings cannot serve as the sole source to inform us about the lan- 
guage of the Quran. 


3.2 Reading or Recitation? 


The term gira?ah, the Arabic name used for a reading tradition, is ambiguous, 
as it can mean both “recitation” or “reading”. The first meaning might imply the 
readings (as I translate qira?at here) are a purely oral transmission of the Quran. 
Muslims today often envision the readings in such a way, seeing the canonical 
readings as unbroken and mass-transmitted (mutawatir) of the Quranic text 
from the prophet until today.> In the early 20th century, Gotthelf Bergstrifser 
(Néldeke et al. 2013, 472 ff.) already saw that this strict way of envisioning the 
readings as purely oral “recitations” is untenable, which led him to conclude 
that the Quranic consonantal text was in many cases primary to the readings 


5 The view that the transmission of the Quran is tawdtur seems to develop some significant 
time after the canonization of the readers. For an in-depth discussion on the emergence of 
view of tawatur of the readings see Nasser (2013b). 
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that exist. I follow him in this conclusion, but it is worth examining in detail 
some of the arguments in favour of seeing the readings being dependent on 
the written form of the text. 

First of all, each and every canonical reading basically agrees with the Uth- 
manic rasm, something that is even deemed necessary for a reading to be con- 
sidered valid (at least as early as al-Tabari (d. 310/923), see Nasser 2013b, 45). 
Companion readings such as those reported for ?ubayy and Ibn Mas‘id are 
considered invalid recitations in part because they do not agree with the rasm. 
If even well-respected companions of the prophet had readings that allowed 
for more oral variation than the Uthmanic readings, it is highly unlikely that 
so many different oral traditions just so happened to agree with the rasm. For 
example, Hamzah ultimately traces his reading back to the famous companion 
Ibn Mas‘%id (al-Dani Taysir, 9). Ibn Mas%ud’s reading does not agree with the 
rasm while Hamzah’s reading does. The most likely explanation for this discrep- 
ancy is that Hamzah purposely changed his reading in order for it to agree with 
the rasm, rather than Ibn Masud having used two readings, one not agreeing 
with the rasm, and another one that just so happened to agree with the (not 
yet extant) rasm.® 

Occasionally it is possible to envision those variant readings indeed have 
origins in a pre-existent oral tradition where the rasm, by accident, accom- 
modated both readings. For example, in Q33:68 asim is the only one to read 
wa-Palfan-hum latnan kabtran “and curse them with great cursing”, rather than 
wa-Palfan-hum lainan katiran “and curse them with many a curse.” (Ibn al- 
Gazani, § 3952). The difference between these two readings comes down to a 
difference in dotting in the word | ,»S which could either be read katiran or 
kabiran, but these two readings are semantically and phonetically so close, 
that it does not seem unlikely that such variants could have existed in the oral 
transmission of the Quranic text before canonization, and by sheer accident 
happened to agree with the rasm when it was instated. However, there are other 


6 See also the highly interesting work of Shahpasand & Vahidnia (2018) who show that Hamzah 
and al-Kisa?i overwhelmingly choose for reading verbs as masculine when the rasm allows 
both a masculine or feminine reading, which they convincingly argue is based on the fact 
that Ibn Mas‘id’s told his students to do so, saying: ?ida xtalaftum fi qira?ati ya?in wa-tarin, 
fa-qrari Sala yarin, wa-dakkirii l-qur?an, fa-rinnahi mudakkar “when you disagree on the 
reading of a ya? or a ta? [of a prefix-conjugation verb] then read it with a ya?, and make the 
Quran masculine, for it is masculine.” In a highly engaging paper presented at the Reading the 
Rasm 11 symposium (3-5 December 2019, Berlin), Shahpasand further showed that especially 
Hamzah consistently chooses readings that agree with Ibn Mas‘id’s reading as much as the 
rasm could allow, even occasionally reading the consonantal skeleton in rather unintuitive 
ways in order to accommodate such readings. 
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variants where the phonetics are rather different, and it is by coincidence that 
in the ambiguous script of Arabic they happen to be written the same. It is 
unlikely that these kinds of variants do not have their basis in the Uthmanic 
rasm. Some salient examples of this point are the following: |.» fa-tatabbatu 
‘proceed with caution!’ (al-Kisa?i; Hamzah; Xalaf), fa-tabayyanu ‘be clear!’ (the 
others) (Q4:94; Q49:6, Ibn al-Gazani, § 2951); ut! Gee yaqussu l-haqq ‘he tells 
the truth’ (Nafif, ?aba Gaffar Ibn Katir, fasim), yaqdi l-haqq ‘he decides the 
truth’ (the others) (Q6:57; Ibn al-Gazari, § 3029);7 | 44 tatli ‘recites, recounts’ (al- 
Kisa?i; Hamzah; Xalaf) tabla ‘tests’ (the others) (Quo:30; ibn al-Gazari, § 3354). 
In such cases, the most likely explanation as to why the readers disagree is not 
that they were transmitting an oral transmission, but rather that the readers 
were confronted with an ambiguous rasm and interpreted it in two ways that 
both made semantic sense.® 

A final point that shows that the readers are to a significant extent depen- 
dent on the written form of the text, can be gathered from the fact that the 
canonical readers all agree with the rasm of their respective regions. The tradi- 
tion has it that when Uthman standardized and distributed the text, he had (at 
least) four copies of the text made, and distributed these to Medina, Basra, Kufa 
and Syria (most likely Homs, not Damascus’). This traditional account is cor- 
roborated by Quranic manuscripts, as it is clear that all Quranic manuscripts 
of the Uthmanic Text Type descend from a single archetype (van Putten 2019c) 
and we can indeed identify which of these four regional traditions a Quranic 
manuscript belongs to by comparing the differences in the rasm they have 
(Sidky 2021). 

There are about 60 locations in the Quran, where these regional codices 
have a slightly different consonantal skeleton. The way that these variants are 
distributed form a perfect, uncontaminated, stemma (Cook 2004). When such 
regional difference in consonantal skeleton appears, it is consistently followed 
closely by the readers of these different regions.!° For example, the Syrian 


7 For a discussion of this variant see Sadeghi (2013). 

8 Fora similar case where a direct interpretation of the rasm by one of the canonical readers 
can be observed is the reading of Hisam “an ibn {amir who reads ?ibraham and Pibrahim 
wherever the Archetypal QcT has oe and < _ z\ respectively (van Putten 2020b). 

9 Sidky (2021). 

10‘ There are a small number of exceptions to this general rule. Hafs fan {asim deviates from 
the Kufan Codex in Q36:35 reading Samilat-hu, instead of Samilat (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4006) 
and Q43:71 tastahi-hi instead of tastahi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4169). 2abii GaSfar in one case 
deviates from the Medinan rasm favouring the Syrian variant Quo:22 yansuru-kum over 
yusayyiru-kum (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3251). 2aba famr reads Q4o:26 wa-?in instead of Paw Pin 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 4101). 
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codex exclusively has Q7:141 \+/ whereas the other codices have |. This is 
reflected in the readings where the Syrian reader Ibn Gamir reads Panga-kum, 
whereas all other readers read ?angayna-kum (Ibn al-Gazari § 3137). Likewise, 
the Medinan and Syrian codices have Q5:54 >.» where the Basran and Kufan 
codices have » ,; the Syrian Ibn Camir, and the two Medinans Nafif and ?abu 
Gaffar read this word as yartadid where the other readers read yartadda (Ibn 
al-Gazari § 2989). 

The agreement of the readings with the rasm cannot be explained by an 
intentional accommodation of the rasm to already existing local oral tradi- 
tions. Had this been the case, we would be unable to explain how the Syrian 
mushaf shares all variants with the Medinan codex and not a single one with 
the Basran and Kufan codex, etc. So, whatever oral tradition existed was evi- 
dently subjected to a requirement to agree with the rasm rather than the rasm 
being updated to match the regional girarat. It is for these reasons that we must 
think of the Quranic reading traditions as being just that, primarily readings of 
the rasm. 


3.3 Lack of Regular Sound Change 


Many differences among the readings come down to different interpretations 
of the meaning of the text, reading words differently which here and there can 
have significant impact on the meaning of a verse and the theology that flows 
from it. However, most of the differences do not come down to textual/inter- 
pretational differences, but rather involve linguistic differences. For example, 
while most readers read falay-him ‘upon them’, Hamzah and Yafqub read Salay- 
hum and Ibn Katir, ?aba GaSfar and optionally Qalin read it Salay-himit. These 
differences do not affect the meaning in any way, yet they are linguistically 
salient. These kinds of purely linguistic differences are what gives these read- 
ings their distinct flavour, and are the features that helps one most easily dis- 
tinguish the different readings from one another. 

As we saw already in the previous chapter, the Arab grammatical tradition 
records a vast amount of linguistic variation within the Sarabiyyah. This varia- 
tion is often presented through clear and regular rules by these grammarians. 
Such reports seem to reflect actual sound changes that have taken place in the 
dialects of the Sarabiyyah, and the agreement of the descriptions between the 
different early grammarians seems to lend considerable confidence to at least 
the general dialect geography they sketch. The most comprehensive account 
of the grammarian reports of the linguistic variation of the Sarabiyyah is still 
the monumental work by Rabin (1951), which will serve to some extent as a 
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basis for the following examination. However, because it is almost 70 years 
old now, there is some room for this work to be updated. Most importantly, 
an edition of one of the earliest accounts of the Arabic dialects has recently 
been published. At the time of Rabin’s writing, this work was known to have 
existed, but no manuscript was known to have been preserved. This work is al- 
Farra?’s (d. 207/822) Kitab fth Lugat al-Qur?ran. As a student of al-Kisa?i—the 
Quranic reader, grammarian and famous rival of Sibawayh"—al-Farra? con- 
stitutes the earliest example of the Kufan school of grammar of which there 
are extant works available. It is now clear that an enormous amount of the 
dialectal data recorded by later grammarians is highly dependent on al-Farra?’s 
work. This is often confirmed explicitly by later grammarians who cite either 
al-Farra? or al-Kisa?i (often on al-Farra?’s authority) for many of the data they 
adduce. 

In the following sections, we will examine some of the linguistic features 
reported for the farabiyyah, and we will focus primarily on the accounts of 
al-Farra? and Sibawayh. While later grammarians may occasionally adduce 
features of the Arabic dialects not mentioned by either of these authors, the 
amount of such data that is relevant to the Quran seems rather more limited. 
Moreover, as we are interested in the Arabic of the time the Quran was com- 
posed, it seems worthwhile to stick to the secondary sources that are as close 
to this period as possible. 

Rabin’s (1951, 7) claim that “the grammarians of the Basrian school evinced 
little real interest in the dialects” and that “Sibawayh mentions mainly usages 
as were permissible in Arabic as he conceived it.” gives perhaps too little credit 
to the monumental importance of Sibawayh’s work on Arabic. It is true that al- 
Kitab has far fewer attributions of features of Arabic to different tribes than 
Lugat al-Qur?an, but this seems to a large extent dependent on genre. The 
express goal of al-Farra?’s work was to record and classify all the different lin- 
guistic practices as they occur in the Quran, whereas Sibawayh’s is much more 
concerned with a description and explanation of the grammatical workings. 
Much of the variation described by al-Farra? is likewise described by Sibawayh, 
but often lacking the explicit tribal attribution. 

The profound influence that al-Farra?’s work had on later grammarians and 
lexicographers in forming the classificatory framework in which variation of 
Arabic is understood may have led to the impression that that was the focus of 
the Kufans par excellence. As we will see, Sibawayh’s work often does comment 


11 He famously bested Sibawayh in a debate known as al-Mas?alah al-Zunburiyyah, which is 
said to have led to Sibawayh’s untimely demise (Carter 2004, 13f.). 
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on dialectal uses, and when he does it more often than not coincides with the 
description of al-Farra?, although the latter is generally more detailed. 

As more or less contemporaneous grammarians of two different schools,” 
finding the observations of the one grammarian corroborated by the other 
should help alleviate some of the unease a modern linguist might feel about 
the reliability of such accounts. While the Arab grammarians were certainly 
not interested in everyday speech, which must have already have developed 
significantly towards a form closer to the modern dialects as we know them 
today (see § 2.4), whatever these rival grammarians are describing and agree- 
ing upon must have represented some linguistic reality. 

Nevertheless, the following sections will not depend on the assumption that 
the Arab grammarians are necessarily reporting reliable data of the dialects: 
these sections will examine certain linguistic processes in their own right, 
regardless of what tribe they are attributed to. When phonetic sound changes 
take place in a natural language, these operate without exception. Thus, for 
example, English underwent a development where word-initial /kn-/ lost the 
/k/, and therefore all modern English words that are still written, through 
historical orthography with this cluster, all pronounce it simply with /n-/, 
e.g. knight, knee, knot, knead. Dutch, having not undergone this development 
retains and pronounces the k in all of these places, as in Anecht, knie, knot and 
kneden. It would be highly unexpected to find that some English words pre- 
served the /kn-/ pronunciation, or that only some Dutch words lost the /k-/. 
Regularity of sound change, also called “sound laws’ is one of the fundamental 
principles of historical linguistics, and when such regularity fails to apply, and 
there is no obvious explanation for this, this is a strong indication that we are 
dealing with a significantly mixed literary register (Hock 1991, 34-51). 

In the following sections, we will examine a number of sound changes that 
are described by the Arab grammarians as clear and regular sound laws that 
apply in some of the dialects. As we will see, in the Quranic reading traditions 
these fail to apply in a consistent way. Regardless of whether the attribution 
of such developments to different tribes by the grammarians is accurate, the 
failure of these developments to apply regularly is enough to show that the 
Quranic reading traditions do not make up consistent linguistic systems. 


3.31 Harmony of the Pronominal Suffixes 
According to al-Farra? (Lugat, 10f.), Qurays and the people of the Hijaz had 
unharmonized Salay-hum, Salay-huma, Salay-hunna and Salay-hu/u. The peo- 


12 Al-Farra? was born in 144/761 (Blacheére EI? al-Farra’), whereas Sibawayh was presumably 
born around 135/752 (Carter 2004, 10). 
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ple of Najd (i.e. 2asad, Qays and Tamim) harmonized -hum, -huma, -hunna and 
-hu/u after i, ¢ or ay, e.g. Salay-him, Salay-hima, Salay-hinna, Salay-hi. Sibawayh 
(IV, 195-198) likewise attributes the unharmonized forms to the Hijaz, and does 
not specify where the harmonized forms are used. 

The majority of the readers read in the Najdi manner in terms of vowel har- 
mony. This is the case for asim, ibn Tamir, abt Samy, and even for the Hijazis 
ibn Katir, ?aba GaSfar, and Nafit. Clearly, the Quranic preferences do not cor- 
respond to the dialectal geography of the readers. There are two reciters who 
on occasion use the Hijazi form of the plural pronoun. For Hamzah this is lexi- 
cally determined, he only recites Pilay-hum, laday-hum and Salay-hum without 
vowel harmony. Other cases of -ay- + 3pl.m. suffix undergo vowel harmony, e.g. 
gannatay-him (Q34:16) and other pronouns do too, e.g. Salay-hima (e.g. Q2:229). 

As for Yafqub, he blocks vowel harmony of all the plural and dual pronouns 
(-hum, huma, hunna but not the singular pronoun -hi/u) when or ay precedes, 
but not when -i precedes. While both of our early grammarians describe vowel 
harmony, neither of them seems to be aware of varieties that make a distinction 
in harmonization between / and ay as against i (Ibn al-Gazari § 1120). This kind 
of lexically or phonetically conditioned harmony is not described by the Arab 
grammarians and seems to be an innovation specific to the Quranic reading 
register (van Putten and Sidky forthcoming). 

While neither grammarian assigns a dialectal identification to length dishar- 
mony and long plural pronouns, it is worth mentioning for completeness’ sake 
the treatment of this among the readers as well. Ibn Katir lacks vowel-length 
disharmony of the singular pronoun, and always has long pronouns, e.g. fthi 
(Qa:1) and xuduhu fa-Stulu-hu (Q44:47), all other readers do have this vowel 
length disharmony (Ibn al-Gazari §1212). All readers (except Ibn Katir) also 
agree with al-Farra?’s preference to pronounce the pronounas short after a con- 
sonant such as minhu, rather than Sibawayh’s preference of minhu (see § 2.2.1). 

Both Ibn Katir and ?aba Ga‘far always use the long forms of the plural pro- 
nouns, humu, Salayhimu, Pantumiu, etc., whereas Qalun Yan Nafif has the option 
to read with long or short pronouns (Ibn al-Gazari § 122). WarS fan Nafif also 
makes use of the long pronouns but the conditioning will be discussed in more 
detail later in this chapter (§ 3.6.5). Thus, long pronouns seem to have been 
a typical feature of Hijazi recitation, but this does not align with the dialect 
geography as described by the Arab grammarians, who do not associate long 
pronouns with the Hijaz at all, and instead suggest it may be used in any dialect 
freely (§ 2.2.1). 
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3.3.2 Najdi Syncope 

One of the well-known features of the Najdi dialects compared to the dialects 
of the Hijaz, is their conditioned dropping of short high vowels (e.g. Rabin 
1951, 97f.). In section § 2.2.4 we have discussed the treatment of this syncope 
as it is described by the Grammarians. From this description it becomes clear 
that both Sibawayh and al-Farra? describe a regular linguistic development that 
spans a variety of different environments. While several readers have the syn- 
cope in some cases, they fail to apply regularly in all phonetically comparable 
environments. Even when it concerns a single class (such as nouns of the shape 
CuCuC syncopating to CuCC), not a single reader treats these in a similar man- 
ner. 

The following sections will look at six different environments in which this 
syncope is expected to take place when we follow the descriptions of the Arab 
grammarians. These will be discussed as separate categories as their treatment 
is different between the reading traditions. 


3.3.21 Syncope in fa-huwa, wa-hiya Etc. 

According to al-Farra? and Sibawayh (see § 2.2.4.3), the third person singular 
pronouns huwa and hiya undergo syncopation of the u/i whenever wa-, fa- 
or la- would precede among the people of Najd, yielding wa-hwa, fa-hwa, la- 
hwa, wa-hya, fa-hya, la-hya, whereas language the people of the Hijaz did not 
undergo this development, retaining fa-huwa, fa-hiya etc. (al-Farra? Lugat, 
29). 

Al-Farra? adds that the Quranic reciters can use either the syncopated or 
the full form. This is in line with what we find. Qalin fan Nafif, ?abt Yamr, al- 
Kisa?i and ?aba Gaffar apply this syncope to the pronouns, while the rest opts 
for the Hijazi form (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2641).! Note that in terms of geograph- 
ical distribution, no pattern appears, the Medinese readers, a single Basran 
and a single Kufan follow the Najdi pattern, while the others follow the Hijazi 
one. 


3.3.2.2 Fa/wa-li-yafYal > fa/wa-l-yafYal 

Sibawayh (Iv, 151f.) and al-Farra? (Lugat, 29) mention that the /i- of command 
may either syncopate or be maintained when wa- or fa- precedes, thus the 
Najdi manner is wa/fa-l-yaftal while the Hijazi manner is wa/fa-li-yaftal (see 
also § 2.2.4.4). Sibawayh explicitly mentions that those who say wa/fa-Lyaftal 
also reduce the vowel in wa-hwa, and wa-hya reduced it. 


13. ALKisa?ialso reads tumma hwa (Q28:61) and ?abu GaSfar yumilla hwa (Q2:282). 
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This view had clearly shifted by the time of Ibn Mugahid (454), who dis- 
cusses the reading wa-li-yadribna (Q24:31) ‘let them (f.) draw’ attributed to a 
non-canonical transmitter of ?abu Samy, fabbas b. Fadl. Ibn Mugahid com- 
ments that this reading is as if it had the meaning of “in order to” (understand- 
ing it as wa-li- + subjunctive rather than wa-l(i)- + apocopate), which semanti- 
cally does not make sense in this context. Thus, Ibn Mugahid concludes “I don’t 
know what this is” (wa-la radri ma hada). From this it is clear that that to Ibn 
Mufgahid the /i- in such a context needs to be syncopated for it to designate the 
li- of command, and indeed all canonical readings have undergone this syn- 
cope, even those that do not syncopate wa-huwa and wa-hiya. The relation as 
drawn by the grammarians is therefore not applied regularly in the canonical 
readings. 

The unsyncopated form, however, is still well-attested in non-canonical 
readings, both as they are reported in the literary tradition (see, for example 
Ibn Xalawayh muxtasar, 12, 17f., 18), as well as how they occur in early vocal- 
ized Quranic manuscripts. In BnF Arabe 330f, 34r (Q4:102), for example, we 
find clear evidence for fa-li-taqum, wa-li-yarxudu, fa-li-yakuni, wa-li-tarti, fa- 
li-yusalla and wa-li-ya?xudi. It is therefore clear that we are not so much deal- 
ing with a fixed literary standard that preferred this syncopation, but instead 
this consensus developing in the time between the early Islamic period and the 
time that Ibn Mugahid canonizes the seven readings. 


3.3.2.3 CuCuC > CuCC 

The people of the Hijaz pronounced singular and plural nouns of the shape 
CuCuC, along with other stems with this shape, with both vowels, whereas the 
Tamim dropped the second vowel in all of these cases. The readers usually agree 
on the archaic Hijazi pattern, but occasionally a lexical item has the Tamim 
form. 

While al-Farra? does not comment on every single CuCuC noun present 
in the Quran, he mentions a fair number of them explicitly as being a Hijazi 
practice. Of the nouns mentioned by al-Farra? (Lugat) that show disagreement 
among the readers we have huzu?an, kufuran (pg. 26) qudus (pg. 44), qurubah 
(pg. 72) guruf (pg. 72), rukul (pg. 86), nukur (pg. 87). If we examine how the 
different readers treat these nouns, we find that not a single reader consis- 
tently opts for the Hijazi (H) or Tamimi (T) form, although ?aba Gaffar comes 
fairly close to a regular treatment of the form as Hijazi (Ibn al-Gazani, § 2669- 
2694): 
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eS 
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gub(u)lan 


Total Tamim/Hijazi 15/14 15/13 1/27 10/16 16/12 1o/i9 n/i8 18/n 18/u 13/15 14/14 


14 +IK=IbnKatir;N = Nafif, AJ = ?abii GaSfar, ra = Ibn Gamir, AA = ?abii Gamr, Y = Yaqub, K = 
al-Kisa?i, H = Hamzah, X = Xalaf, § = Sufbah San ¢asim, Hs = Hafs fan asim. 

15 —‘_Ibn Dakwan has gurfin, for Hisam both the Tamimi and Hijazi form are transmitted. 

16‘ Ibn Dakwan has nukuran, Hi8am has nukran. 

17. While Ibn al-Gazari and al-Dani (taysir) do not report disagreement on the noun Swmur, 
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Besides these words there are three more words that have undergone a syn- 
cope in ?abt Yamr’s reading when heavy syllable suffixes (-Aa, -nd, -hum, -kum) 
follow: ?ukul ‘food’, rusul ‘messengers’ and subul ‘paths’, yielding forms such as 
ruslu-hum, subla-nd, and Pukla-ha (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2676, 2678, 2683). For the 
nouns of the shape CuCuC in his reading, the syncope conditioned by heavy 
syllable suffixes is almost regular. Only nuzulu-hum is normally not included in 
this syncope (although there are non-canonical transmissions that include it, 
see Ibn Mugahid, 623). 

From the words disagreed upon no clear pattern emerges. Most readers 

apply the Tamimi syncope with some frequency (with the exception of ?abu 
Gaffar), with some of the eastern readers being less prolific than some Hijazi 
readers in applying it and vice versa. However, many of the remaining words— 
quite a few of which are explicitly mentioned by al-Farra? as undergoing this 
development in Tamimi—unanimously have the Hijazi form among all the 
readers, e.g. kutub ‘books’ (pg. 31),!8 nusuk ‘sacrifice’ (pg. 33), nuzul ‘hospital- 
ity’ (pg. 53), sudus ‘Ye’ (pg. 54), tulut ‘Vs’ (pg. 54), qubul ‘front’ (pg. 77), dubur 
‘back’ (pg. 77), tunuq ‘neck’ (pg. 80), guruz ‘barren’ (pg. 85), fumur ‘life’ (pg. 
99). Besides this there are words in the Quran that have the right word shape 
to undergo syncope but are not explicitly mentioned by al-Farra?, these too 
are consistently unsyncopated, e.g. zubur ‘psalms’, rubu’ ‘Ya’, tumun ‘Ye’, gunub 
‘a distance’, hurum ‘in consecrated state’, nusub ‘idol’, gufur ‘nail’, xumus ‘Ys’, 
furut ‘something excessive’, huqub ‘long period of time’, suhuf ‘leaves, xumur 
‘veils, hulum ‘dream; (+ balaga ‘attain puberty’)’, xuluq ‘disposition, nature’, 
suquf ‘roofs’, hubuk ‘celestial paths, orbits’, dusur ‘nails’, and suSur ‘insanity’. 
Every single reading therefore overwhelmingly adheres to the Hijazi forms, but 
the reasons why readers occasionally switch to the Tamimi form are unclear 
and unpredictable and cannot be obviously understood as an intrusion of the 
local dialect of the readers into their otherwise overall Hijazi reading. 


3.3.2.4 CuCuCat Plurals of CuCCah Nouns 

Syncope also happens in the plural formation of short vowels of CuCCah nouns. 
According to al-Farra? (Lugat, 16), the people of the Hijaz and the ?asad form 
their plurals of gulmah, hugrah, gurfah and xutwah with the infixation of u 
before the last root consonant, before adding the regular feminine plural -at, 


Ibn Mugahid (534) transmits a single case of Tamimi syncope of this noun in Q35:1 
through two non-canonical transmitters of ?aba famr. 

18 Vocalized Quranic manuscripts show that syncopated plurals may have been more com- 
mon, e.g. ar-rusla (Q38:14) is found in Wolfen. Cod. Guelf. 12.11 Aug. 2°, 5v, |. 4.; Arabe 334d, 
58r, |. 6; Arabe 347D, 81v, |. 2. 
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ie. gulumat, hugurat, gurufat, xutuwat (also hurumat, qurubat). The Tamim 
and some of the Qays are said to have not had this infixed vowel, i.e. zu/mat, 
hugrat, gurfat, xutwat. 

In the Hijazi/?asad Arabic reported by al-Farra? the infixed vowel is always 
u, but historically this probably derived from an infixed “a (see Suchard and 
Groen 2021). Traces of forms with the original a-infix are attested in the read- 
ing of the Medinan ?aba GaSfar who reads al-hugarat (Q49:4) rather than 
al-hugurat as it is read by the other readers (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4247). Al-Farra? 
(Lugat, 132) explicitly mentions ?aba GaSfar’s reading as an option besides 
hugurat and hugrat (Lugat, 16). Despite 2?aba Ga far’s archaic retention of the 
unharmonized plural CuCaCat in this case, all the other plurals of this type just 
follow the reported Hijazi/?asad form. 

Al-xutuwat (Q2:168 etc.) is read in the Tamimi/Qaysi manner al-xutwat by 
the Nafif, al-Bazzi {an Ibn Katir, ?aba famr and Su{bah Gan ¢asim, Hamzah and 
Xalaf. The other readers have the Hijazi/Asadi form (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2673). In 
all other cases the readers are in agreement in following the Hijazi/?asad form. 
Here once again we see that the syncope is not applied regularly. 


3.3.2.5 FaTi/ul(ah) Nouns 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 29) explicitly states that the people of Najd, who syncopated 
huwa and hiya after wa-, fa- and la-, also syncopate harim > harm ragul > ragl. 
Later, al-Farra? (Lugat, 39) reports that the Tamim and Bakr b. Wa?il syncopate 
the vowel of original fafil and fatilah nouns, while the Hijaz and ?asad retain 
the original vowel. Thus, one gets kalmah instead of kalimah in the east. He 
also reports that ‘others’ say kilmah, with vowel harmony of the first vowel to 
the syncopated following vowel. 

Most words of the shape CaCiC are unanimously read in the Hijazi way with- 
out syncope. Thus faqib, malik, kalim, latib, xadir, nakid (when not read as 
nakad), sasiq, farih, Sarim and ‘asir. There are two exceptions, where some 
of the readers stick to the Tamimi form. The first of these is ragili-ka (Q17:64) 
which is read as ragli-ka by everyone but Hafs (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3471). Consid- 
ering the striking consensus (with the exception of Hafs), one may wonder 
whether we are not simply dealing with different lexical items, where most 
readers understood this word as a verbal noun ragl ‘going by foot’, and Hafs 
understood it as an adjective. The other case is bi-warigi-kum (Q18:19), explic- 
itly discussed by al-Farra? (Lugat, 85), which is read as bi-warqi-kum by ?abu 
famr, Sufbah fan (asim, Hamzah, Rawh fan Yafqib and Xalaf (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 3492). 

The Eastern syncopated form is not attested in the canonical readings for the 
feminine nouns of the shape of CaCiCah. There is complete consensus on the 
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full vocalization of kalimah ‘word’)® nazirah ‘postponement, naxirah ‘decayed’ 
(when not read as naxirah, Ibn al-Gazari, § 4508), wagilah ‘afraid’. This syncope 
only occurs once in the plural form, namely nahisat ‘unlucky’, which is read by 
Ibn Katir, NafiS, ?aba Samr and Yafqub as nahsat (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4120). 

As with faSil(ah), nouns with the original shape faful(ah) are also recorded 
with syncope of the second stem vowel for the eastern dialects. These contain 
much fewer lexical items, and there is consensus on the Hijazi form among 
the canonical readers. The lexical items present in the Quran are saduqah and 
matulah (Tamim: sudqah, mutlah, al-Farra? Lugat, 54), fadud (in the Hijaz also 
Sadid, Tamim: Sadd, Rabifah Sudd, al-Farra? Lugat, 85). The fourth of these 
nouns is ragul. While al-Farra? (Lugat, 36) explicitly assigns the form ragul to 
the Hijaz, the Tamimi form is not mentioned specifically, and he simply men- 
tions alternative singular formations such as ragil and ragil. Sibawayh (Iv, 113) 
explicitly assigns the expected form ragl to Bakr b. Wa?il and many people of 
the Banu Tamim. 


3.3.2.6 CaCi/uCa Verbs 

As we have seen so far, some reading traditions irregularly undergo the Najdi 
syncope of nouns in only some lexical items. The grammarians also report the 
syncope of {and w in open syllables for verbs of the shape CaCiCa and CaCuCa. 
Sibawayh explicitly cites falima > Salma, filma and Sahida > sihda. 

Among the canonical readers, there is consensus on the Hijazi forms of these 
verbs, except for two lexical items, namely, nifma ‘how good an X’ and biPsa 
‘how bad an X’, both of which are transparently from the verbs *nafima and 
“*barisa respectively.2° For these there is complete consensus on the Tamim 
forms. A trace of the original Hijazi form of the verb can be found in the read- 
ing of ki which is read as nafim-md by Ibn (amir, al-Kisa?i, Hamzah and Xalaf 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 2806). Indeed, al-Farra? (Lugat, 41) reports that naSim-md is 
the practice of the people of the Hijaz. The other readers are either nifim-ma, 
nif(i)m-ma or nifmma (all ultimately < *nafima ma). Al-Farra? attributes nitim- 
ma to Qays and Tamim, whereas Sibawayh (Iv, 439 f.) says “some of them say in 
recitation” nifim-ma. He argues that the form nifim-ma belongs to the dialect of 
those who say néfima rather than nifma, and reports that ?abt al-Xattab reports 


1g Kilmah occurs on BnF Arabe 342<, 6r, |. 3 as a secondary reading, suggesting syncopated 
forms of these kind may have been more widespread, but nevertheless this reading is quite 
rare also in the manuscript evidence. 

20 Traces of the verbal origins can still be gleaned from the fact that these verbs can agree in 
gender with their subject (although this is optional) in Classical Arabic, e.g. nifma/nifmati 
“-mar?ratu ‘what a perfect woman!’ (Fischer 2002, § 259.1). 
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this as the dialect of Hudayl who also say /ifibun rather than lafibun. Here is a 
clear admission that to Sibawayh readings that used both these forms were lin- 
guistically mixed. 

In all other positions, the canonical readers all read nifma and birsa in their 
Tamimi forms. This distribution is surprising, but seems to reflect a trend that 
continues in Classical Arabic where words of ‘emphatic qualification’ (all trans- 
parently originally stative verbs) generally have both unsyncopated and syn- 
copated forms.”! Fischer (2002, § 259-263), in his discussion of these verbs, 
for example cites hasuna, husna, hasna ‘how beautiful, magnificent’, fazuma, 
Suzgma, fazma ‘how powerful, mighty’, sarufa, sarfa, surta ‘how swift!’22 What 
the exact motivations are for preferring (or at least allowing) the Tamimi forms 
in these constructions, whereas otherwise it is strictly avoided in the Quranic 
readings and the later Classical Arabic norm is difficult to reconstruct. But it 
seems likely that the grammarians felt they had a license to use these forms, 
because they were no longer felt to be verbs. 

Sibawayh (IV, 115) goes further in his description, showing that any sequence 
of CaCiC is said to have been syncopated. Thus, he also reports that muntafixan 
would become muntafxan for example, and the imperative intaliq would be- 
come intalq(a). This is absent in the reading traditions, which consistently opt 
for the unsyncopated forms typical of the Hijaz. 


3.3.2.7 Conclusion 

While the syncopation of i, u when such words follow a short syllable seems 
to be a regular process in the Najdi Arabic, the application of the rule is highly 
erratic in all of the canonical readers. This is not at all something that we would 
expect if the reading traditions were the outcome of natural language change. 
Likewise, we do not find that the region where different readers were active is 
a particularly good predictor of whether they will undergo syncope. The table 
summarizes the treatment of the six syncope categories discussed among the 
readers, where N stands for Najdi, H for Hijazi. For some of these the distribu- 
tion is not absolute. In such N is given followed by the number of words that are 


21  No6ldeke, however, astutely points out that especially in early prose it is difficult to know 
whether people would have pronounced these as the syncopated bi?sa and niSma rather 
than ba?isa and nafima. In poetry the norm seems to be the syncopated for, but Noldeke 
cites a verse of Tarafah where metrically it is certainly trisyllabic (Noldeke 1910, 217). 

22 Besides these, there are some verbs that cannot show such syncopated forms such as sa?a 
‘how evil’ and tala ‘how often; or are the result of syncope of geminated roots, a syncope 
that is attested in all forms of Arabic, e.g. Sazza, hadda ‘how mighty’, galla ‘how great!’ 
Sadda ‘how much, galla ‘how rare’. 
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read in the Najdi manner. When H/N is given it means that there is disagree- 
ment among the two canonical transmitters. 


IK N AJ IA AA Y K H xX 8 | Hs 


wa-huwa > wa-hwa H H/IN N H N H N H H H H 
wa-li-yafval > wa-l-yafYal Consensus on the Najdi form 

CuCuC > CuCC N15 Ni5 Ni Nio Ni6é Nio Nu Ni& Ni8 Ni3z Nig 
CuCuCat > CuCCat H/Ni Ni H 4H Ni H H Ni Ni Ni H 
CaCiC + CaCC H H H 4H Ni H/N H Ni Ni Ni H 
CaCiCah + CaCCah Consensus on the Hijazi form 

CaCuC(ah) + CaCC(ah) Consensus on the Hijazi form 

CaCi/uCa + CaCCa Consensus on the Najdi form in: ba?isa > bi?sa and nafima > nifma 


Otherwise: Consensus on the Hijazi form 


3.3.3 Additional Phonemic Long Vowels 

Several of the Quranic readings have more than three phonemic long vowels 
(a, ¢, u). The categories of additional vowels described by the grammarians have 
already been discussed in section § 2.2.2 and here we will examine how these 
forms are distributed across the readers. 


3.3.3.1 Hollow Root Passives 
As we saw in section § 2.2.2.5, the Arab grammarians report three different 
vocalic options for the passives of hollow roots, which according to al-Farra? 
can be attributed to the following tribes: 
1. People of the Hijaz (Qurays and those that neighbor them): xifa/xifna, 
biSa/bisna, qila/qilna. 
Qays, Gugayl, and majority of ?asad: xiifa/xiifna, buta/biisna, qila/qilna 
Banu Faq‘as and Banu Dubayr branches of ?asad: xufa/xufna, buSa/bus- 
nd, qula/quina. 
Ibn al-Gazari (§ 2629) reports that al-Kisa?i,23 Hi8am fan ibn Samir, Ruways 
{an Yafqub all read in the manner of Qays, Tugayl and ?asad for all the verbs 
qiila, guda, giira, hiila, stiga, stira, sii?at.24 These are all the hollow root passives 


23 Al-Farra? (Lugat, 14) also explicitly mentions that al-Kisa?i reads it as such and that many 
of the readers followed him in it. 

24 Rabin (Chaim Rabin 1951, 159) puzzlingly states that “the Kufan Kisa1, however, read in 
each case ii [...]. Apparently the Classical language adopted the forms with i, but with the 
Hijazi spelling.” It is difficult to understand what Rabin means by this, but the underlying 
assumption seems to be that “Classical Arabic’—the Arabic as considered normatively 
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present in the Quran. More mixed is the treatment of this class by other read- 
ers. Ibn Dakwan {an ibn (amir reads only the verbs hiila, stiqa, siira, stirat while 
the other verbs that are expected to undergo this development are read with 
the Hijazi ¢ vowel. Likewise, Nafif and ?abu GaSfar only read sui?a, sti?at and 
read the rest with 7. All other canonical readers consistently follow the Hijazi 
practice. 


3.3.3.2 Hollow Root ?imalah 
Hollow root ?imalah as found in hollow verbs that have an i vowel with con- 
sonant initial suffix forms (e.g. féba/tibtu), as discussed in section § 2.2.2.3, is 
attributed to Tamim, ?asad and Qays by al-Farra? (Lugat, 17) and to some peo- 
ple of the Hijaz according to Sibawayh (IV, 120). Among the canonical readers, 
only Hamzah has this type of ?imalah quite regularly. He applies it to zeda ‘to 
increase’, Séra ‘to want’, géra ‘to come’, xéba ‘to fail’, rena ‘to seize’, xéfa ‘to fear’, 
zega ‘to wander’, teba ‘to be good’, deqa ‘to taste’ and héga ‘to surround’, and 
any other form of these verbs where the long vowel is retained, such as zéda- 
hum and gé?ii (Ibn al-Gazani, § 2063). While he is fairly consistent in this regard, 
Hamzah fails to apply this rimalah to mata ‘he died’,?> kalu-hum ‘they measured 
them’ (Q83:3; kiltum Q17:35), zalat ‘(did not) cease’ (Q21:15; ziltum Q40:34). He 
also makes an exception for zagat (Q33:10; Q38:63) although other forms of this 
verb do undergo ?imalah.?6 

So even within Hamzah’s reading, which is the closest to the regular applica- 
tion of this type of ?imalah, this sound change has irregular lexical exceptions. 
The other readers are less regular in its application. Ibn Dakwan and Xalaf only 
applied Pimalah for forms of the verb Sé?a ‘he wanted’ and gé?a ‘he came’, and 
Ibn Dakwan adds to this zéda ‘he increased’. All transmissions agree that he 
applied it to fa-zeda-hum (Qz2:10), but the others are a cause for disagreement 
among his transmitters. There is also disagreement as to whether Ibn Dakwan 
reads xéba ‘to fail’ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2064-2065). For the other transmitter of Ibn 


acceptable by the Arab grammarians—could only have one of these forms, rather than 
all three. It is difficult to reconstruct what caused Rabin to conclude that “the Classical 
language” had a and only ii. It seems to stem from the fact that al-Kisa?i read it as such, 
apparently assuming that this Quranic reader and grammarian could not have recited in 
any other language but the “Classical language”. But if this is what Rabin meant, I do not 
understand what he would make of the majority of readers that read with ¢ instead. 

25 Hamzah consistently has an i vowel in the short stem, which means it would require 
?imalah according to the grammarians, ibn al-Gazari (§ 2881). 

26 Ibnal-Gazari adds that ibn Mihran transmits in the transmission of Xallad that zégat does 
undergo ?imalah. 
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famir, Hisam, there is disagreement whether the words sé?a, gera, zeda and 
xéba are to be read with rimalah (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2066). Finally, al-Kisa?i, Xalaf 
and Su{bah read réna (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2067). From this overview it should be 
clear that not a single one of the readers consistently follows a regular dialectal 
distribution for this development. 


3.3.3.3 Phonemic E on 111-y Nouns and Verbs 

As discussed in section § 2.2.2.2, some forms of Arabic made a distinction be- 
tween the ?alif maqsurah written with ?alif and with ya?. Those written with 
yar, being mostly 111-y roots, derived forms and the feminine ending such as 
in hublé ‘pregnant’ have a phonemic vowel -é. According to al-Farra? (Lugat, 
21) the people of the Najd had ramé ‘to throw’, gadeé ‘to conclude, decree’ etc. 
whereas the people of the Hijaz had rama, qad@ etc. for 111-y verbs, while both 
have -a for 111-w verbs. Al-Kisa?i and Hamzah are well-known for having this 
phonemic distinction (Ibn al-Gazari §1968). War’ San Nafif (along the most 
popular transmissions in the path of al-?azraq) likewise retains this distinction 
but has a lower realization d (Ibn al-Gazari § 2023).2” These three can therefore 
be seen as having a fairly regular reflex of this development. 

Other readers apply ?imalah only sporadically: Hafs fan asim reads it only 
once in magreé-ha (Qu:41, Ibn al-Gazari, §1992). Sufbah San ¢asim reads it for 
re?é ‘he saw’ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2004),28 ramé ‘he threw’ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1996) 
whenever they occur, and ?aSme ‘blind’ in its two attestations in Q17:72, and 
not in any of its 12 other attestations (Ibn al-Gazari, §1998). ?aba famr has a 
special, and rather artificial treatment which will be discussed in more detail 
in § 3.6.6.1 below. This highly lexically specified application of the 111-y ?imalah 
is unlikely to be the result of natural language change. 


3.3.4 Lexically Determined i-umlaut ?imalah 

The Arab grammarians recognize multiple types of ?imalah, two of these we 
have discussed already and must essentially be thought of as representing a 
phonemic distinction between é and a. However, the type of the ?imalah that 
takes up the largest amount of Sibawayh’s discussion is best thought of as a 
form of i-umlaut where any a that is adjacent to an i or/ is raised to é, unless it is 
directly adjacent to one of the emphatic (s, d, t, z) or uvular consonants (q, g, x) 
or if any of these consonants occur later in the word. This conditioning is well- 


27 Ibn Mufgahid (145) reports d for both War’ and Qalan. Ibn al-Gazari reports the reading of 
Qalin from a different transmitter. 
28 N.B. also with ?imalah of the first syllable. 
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known and quite similar to several modern Arabic dialects.29 While this type 
of ?imalah is frequently attributed by modern scholars to the tribes of Najd, 
or more specifically Tamim, Sibawayh’s comprehensive description does not 
explicitly attributed it to any eastern tribe, only mentioning that that the people 
of the Hijaz never apply ?imalah in such cases. Al-Farra? is much less system- 
atic in his description of this phenomenon, but more explicit in which tribes 
do apply it. He reports the people of the Hijaz back the vowel (yufaxximuna) of 
©» 30! whereas the people of Najd among the Tamim and Qays say al-kéfiruna 
(yustruna rila l-kafi bi-l-kasr). 

While the ?imalah of this type is clearly non-phonemic in Sibawayh’s de- 
scription, and mostly the result of a regular predictable historical process in 
the modern dialects that have it as well, oddly enough its occurrences in the 
Quranic reading traditions are highly lexically determined. The transmitters 
of Ibn {amir most frequently apply this type of i-umlaut Pimalah, but even 
for this reader it is entirely lexically determined and most of the nouns that 
would qualify following Sibawayh’s description do not undergo it. Ibn al-Gazari 
(§ 2068-2083) discusses these cases, and they have been summarized below. 

Both Higsam and Ibn Dakwan (according to some transmission paths) apply 
the i-umlaut to one case of an unemphatic CaCaCiC plural, namely, maséribu 
‘drinks’ (Q36:73). However other words that qualify just as well for this shift, 
are not read in such a way, for example al-gawarihi ‘the predators’ (Q5:4), al- 
hanagira ‘the throats’ (Q33:10), manazila ‘positions’ (Q36:39), and even man- 
afisu ‘benefits’ which is the word that directly precedes maseéribu in Q36:73. 

Hisam (according to some transmission paths) also applies (-umlaut to one 
CaCiCah noun, namely, ?éniyatin ‘boiling’ (Q88:5) while other nouns of the 
same shape, such as ratiyah ‘coming’ (Q15:85; Q20:15; Q22:7; Q40:59) do not 
undergo it. 

The noun fébidun and sébiduna undergo i-umlaut in Hisam’s transmission 
(again according to some transmission paths) in Quog, 3, 4, 5 but not in any 
of its other attestations. So, without i-umlaut are fabiduna (Q2138; Q23:47), al- 
fabiduna (Qg:112), abidina (Q21:53, 73, 106), li-l-Sabidina (Q21:84); al-Sabidina 
(Q43:81) and Sabidatin (Q66:5). As such, the i-umlaut of this word is not just 
lexically determined, but determined by position in the Quranic text.3° This 
is especially striking because another word that would have qualified in this 


29 See Levin (1992) for a compelling discussion and compare the conditioning to Christian 
Baghdadi, for example Abu-Haidar (1991, 29f.). 

30 Phonemic distinctions determined by the position in the text are a phenomenon also 
found in the reading tradition of the Hebrew Bible (Suchard 2018, 200). 
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Surah, namely, al-kdfirtina (Qiog:1) does not undergo the Pimalah. One there- 
fore cannot argue that Hisam is transmitting this single Surah in a different 
dialect that did undergo the ?imadlah. 

Similar irregularity can be seen for Ibn {amir’s other transmitter Ibn Dak- 
wan, who has an é-umlaut on some, but not all, nouns with the shape CiC- 
CaC. He read al-mihréb, and Simrén, al-Pikrém and Pikréhi-hinna in its one 
attestation (Q24:33) (the latter three all in only some transmission paths) but 
other nouns are not affected, e.g. zilzalan (Q33:11), al-rislam (Q61:7), Pihsanan 
(Q46:15). Finally, Ibn Dakwan (in some transmission paths) reads rimalah in 
the words al-hawériyyina and li-s-Séribina. 

Hamzah has an even more limited application, only using it in the phrase 
Pana Peéti-ka bi-ht (Q27:39, 40) but for example not **?éti-kum (Q28:29). Besides 
this he has é-umlaut in diSefan (Q4:9). 

A final example is the (-umlaut in the pronunciation of (al-)kéfirina ‘the dis- 
believers’ by ?abu {amr and al-Duri San al-Kisa?i (NB not with the nominative 
(al-)kafiruna, which would qualify in Sibawayh’s definition). War also has his 
distinctive in-between ?imalah (a) for this word only. 

Sibawayh’s system clearly represents a linguistic reality, and its linguistic 
reality is confirmed by the fact that it describes the system as found in many 
modern dialects quite accurately. This /-umlaut is attested among several dif- 
ferent canonical readers. But nowhere does it form the regular, phonetically 
conditioned system in the way that Sibawayh describes it. This is unexpected 
if we take the Quranic readings as a reflection of a natural language. 


3.3.5 Dual Deictics 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 94) reports a clear split of the deictic system between the 
Hijaz and Najd when it comes to the dual deictics. Qays and Tamim have 
hadanni (proximal masculine), hadtaynni (proximal feminine) and dannika 
(distal masculine). These same tribes also have alladanni, alladaynni for the 
dual relative pronoun. The dialect of the Hijaz and ?asad have a -ani/-ayni in 
all these cases. 

The Meccan Ibn Katir has the Qays and Tamim form for both the proxi- 
mal and the distal: hadanni (Q20:63; Q22:19) hataynni (Q28:27), fa-dannika 
(Q28:32) as well as the dual relative pronoun alladanni, alladaynni (Q4:16; 
Q41:29). The Basrans ?abt famr and Ya{qub follow Ibn Katir in using the east- 
ern form only for the distal demonstrative fa-dannika (Ibn al-Gazari § 2915). 
The other canonical readers, however, adhere to Hijazi and ?asad forms of the 
deictics and relative pronoun. 
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3.3.6 Dialectal Difference in Short Vowels 

3.3.6.1 Cu/iCiyy(ah) 

The Fufual(ah) nouns for 111-y can either retain the initial u as per the Hijazi 
practice, or they can have a harmonized j, as per the practice of ?asad and those 
who surround them (al-Farra? Lugat, 68).3! Once again we find that there is sig- 
nificant disagreement among the readers whether to follow the Hijazi or ?asadi 
practice, although for Sisiyy all readers agree on the ?asadi form (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 3143, § 3549). Probably related to this development is the pronunciation of 
durriyyah as dirriyyah ‘offspring’ (al-Farra? Lugat, 39). In this case al-Farra? is 
less specific and says the people of the Hijaz say durriyyah and ‘other Arabs’ 
say dirriyyah. But it seems safe to consider this part of the same development. 
There is consensus on the Hijazi pronunciation of this word. 

The noun Q24:35 (¢)3 ‘shining’, read variously as durriyyun, dirrirun, dur- 
rifun (Ibn al-Gazari § 3731) is plausibly explained as a nisbah derivation of durr 
‘pearls’. This yields more or less the same phonetic environment as the CuCiyy 
nouns discussed so far, and thus undergoes the same development. The word- 
final ? present among some of the readers is likely pseudocorrect (see § 6.4.6). 
The Table below illustrates the forms and shows that not a single one of the 
readers shows a regular pattern, though the Hijazi pronunciation is most com- 
mon, H = Hijazi, A = Asad, +? = the word has a stem-final ?. 


Ik N AJ IA AA Y K H xX S$ Hs 
gutiyyan H HH H H H A A HH A 
suliyyan H H H H 4H H A A H H A 
futiyyan H H H H 4H H A A H H A 
bukiyyan H H H H 4H H A A H H H 
huliyi-him@) H H H H H -@ A A HH 4H 
Sisyy-hum(a) A A A A A A A A AA A 
durriyyah H H H H &H H H H H H H 
durriyyun H H H H_ A+? H+? A+? H+? H H+? H 


31 Presumably the vowel harmony of CuCyah nouns towards CiCyah is related to this phe- 
nomenon. This is reported by al-Farra? (Lugat, 64, 74). He attributed the xifyah pronunci- 
ation to Quda{ah whereas miryah is attributed more broadly to the Hijaz, while muryah is 
considered the ?asad and Tamim form. There is consensus among the readers on reading 
xufyah and miryah. 

32  Ya{qub reads halyi-him instead. 
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3.3.6.2 CiCwan Nouns 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 47, 62, 77) on multiple occasions reports that nouns that his- 
torically probably had the shape *CiCwan undergo harmony of the high vowel 
“{ to u under influence of the following w among the Qays and Tamim, while 
the vowel remains éin the Hijaz. The four words explicitly discussed by al-Farra? 
that show this dialectal distribution in the Quran are ridwan ‘approval’, Pixwan 
‘brothers’, ginwan ‘cluster of dates’ and sinwan ‘trees growing froma single root’. 

For ?ixwan, qinwan and sinwan there is complete consensus on the Hijazi 
form among the Quranic readers. For ridwan most readers read ridwan in all 
contexts, but Sufbah Yan {asim always reads rudwan with the exception of 
Q5:16, where he reads it as ridwan (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2832). 

Besides this, we must likely also include Sudwan, Sidwan ‘enmity’ in this dis- 
cussion, which is recorded by the Arabic lexicographical tradition with both 
forms (Lisan, 2846b). There is consensus among the Quranic readings on the 
Qays/Tamim form fudwan. 


3.3.6.3 Mit- and Dim- 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 49) tells us that the hollow verbs mata ‘to die’ and dama ‘to 
last’ have a vowel u in the short stem mutta and dumta among the people of the 
Hijaz, while the Tamim have mitta and dimta. From a comparative perspective, 
it is clear that for mata at least, the form with an “i vowel is original, having 
developed from an earlier “mawita (Suchard 2016; van Putten 20174). This is 
less clear for dama, but seems likely as well. The readers display a highly mixed 
treatment of these forms for mata where Hafs even uses both forms in specific 
locations in the Quran (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2881). There is, however, full consensus 
on the Hijazi form for the dama.*8 


IK N AJ IA AA Y K H X 


wx 
a 
Bay 


mittum Q3:157, 158 H T H H H H T T T H H 
mittum Q23:35 HT HH HHTTTHT 
mittu Q19:23; Q19:66 H T H H H H T T T H T 
mitta Q21:34 H T H H H H T T T H T 
mitnad Q23:82; Q37:16, 53;Q50:3;056:47 H T H H H H T T T H T 
dumta Q3:75 H H H H H H H H H H H 


33 Yahya b. Wattab is attributed as reading Q3:75 dimta, Q5:96 dimtum (Ibn Xalawayh mux- 
tasar, 21, 35). 
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(cont.) 


IkK N AJ IA AA Y K H X §S Hs 


dumtum Q5:96 H H H H H H H H H H H 
dumtu Q5:117, Q19:31 H H H H H H H H H H H 


3-3-7. Disagreement in Pluralization 

The plural of Pasir ‘prisoner’ among the people of the Hijaz is ?usara. The peo- 
ple of the Najd most commonly use 7asra (Al-Farra? Lugat, 29). Al-Farra? goes 
on to say that the plural ?asra “is the best of the two options in Arabic, because 
it has a similar pattern as garth pl. garha and sari‘ pl. sar‘a.’ This plural occurs 
three times in the Quran, and there is significant disagreement on which form 
is to be used, most readers in fact use both the Hijazi and the Najdi forms (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 2708, 3192). 


Ik N AJ JA AA Y H x K 


iv aXe 
a 
wm 


Q2:85 H H 
Q8:67 N 
Q8:70 N N 


Zz 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


H 
H 
H 


3.3.8  Cu/tyuC Plurals 
There are some cases where we likewise find unexpected and mixed treatments 
even when the early grammarians whom we examine here do not explicitly 
attribute these forms to specific dialects. This is the case, for example, for the 
plurals of several CayC nouns like bayt ‘house’, gayb ‘a hidden thing’, fayn ‘eye, 
well, gayb ‘bosom’ and sayx ‘elder’ which show disagreement of the first vowel 
of the plural stem. Sibawayh (111, 589) describes these explicitly as having a 
CuCuC plural pattern and mentions no other options. He does mention that for 
diminutive we find Siyayx, siyayd and biyayt as options besides suyayx, suyayd 
and buyayt, although he explicitly considers the form with u better (Stbawayh 
111, 481). Al-Farra? (Lugat, 56) discuss three different options for the plurals: 
buyut, biyut and biiyut. He considers the last of these three to be the best and 
most common. 

While Ibn Mugahid (178f.) reports guyub, but biyut, Siyun, giyub and siyux 
for al-Kisa?i, one of the manuscripts used in the edition has an extra anony- 
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mous attribution that reports the front rounded vowel ii for al-Kisa?i (probably 
only those reported with i, but the wording is ambiguous).3+ For Hamzah, he 
reports that he pronounces for all of these words, but that Xalaf and (the 
now non-canonical transmitter) ?abu Hisam <« Sulaym « Hamzah read giiyu- 
bihinna. Giiyubihinna is also reported for Yahya b. ?4dam < Sufbah < Sasim. 
Al-Dani (Gami‘, 416 f.) brings many more transmissions with biiyit-type plu- 
rals, for all three Kufans. The forms with the front rounded vowel have been 
lost in the canonical transmissions as they are adhered to today (and reported 
on by al-Dani taysir and Ibn al-Gazari), but it is clear that this was once quite 
popular in the Kufan tradition, which helps us understand al-Farra?’s approv- 
ing tone of this pronunciation. 

The shift of “wy > ty is otherwise very irregular, something we would not 
expect if it had been the outcome of a regular sound shift. Wars fan Nafif, 2aba 
famr and Hafs San fasim, ?abia Gaffar and Ya%qib all regularly have CuyaC, 
whereas Hamzah (in the now-canonical transmission) regularly has CiyuC. The 
remaining readers all have a single exception to their general pattern, though 
which word constitutes the exception differs per reader (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2755). 
Such behaviour is hard to explain as the outcome of the development of natural 
language and should rather be seen from the perspective of different readers 
consciously incorporating different dialectal forms into their readings, while 
not doing so in other places. 


Ik N AJ AA Y IA H Xx K A 


w Q H ID iS Hs 


biyit buyut biyit buyat buyut buyiit biyat biyut biyat biyat biyat biyut buyat 
guyib guyib guyub guyib guyub guyub guyub guyub giyub guyub guyib giyub guyub 
fiyun Suyun Suyun Suyun Suyun Suyun fuyun Siyun ‘iyun Suyun Siyun Siyun Suyun 
giyub guyub guyub guyib guyub guyub guyub giyub giyub guyub giyub guyub guyub 
Siyix Suyiix Suyiix Suyiix Suyiix Suyiix Suyiix Siyix Siyiix Suyiix Siyix Siyix Suyiix 


3.3.9 The Readings Do Not Reflect Natural Language 
As should be clear from the discussion of the previous sections, all of the lin- 
guistic developments discussed above fail to apply consistently in the Quranic 


34  Wa-ruwiya Sani -kisa?iyyi Pannahui kana yaqra?u hadihi -hurifa bi-?ismami l-harfi -Paw- 
wali d-dammimucxtalisan mitli qiila, wa giida wa-ma rasbaha dalik. 1am indebted to Nasser 
(2020, 225) for making me realize that these variants were reported by Ibn Mugahid. 
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reading traditions. This is rather surprising from the perspective of the descrip- 
tions of the grammarians, who clearly present these processes as regular rules, 
often stating explicitly things like ‘those who say wa-l-yaftal also say wa-hwa’. 
The readings fail to reflect any regular relation of the sort presented by the 
grammarians. The lack of regular sound change clearly implies that the read- 
ings do not reflect any form of natural language. 

Seemingly irregular outcomes of sound changes may be the result of bor- 
rowing between closely related languages (Hock 1991, 47 ff.). While in principle, 
one could try to explain what we find in the readings in this manner, the sheer 
amount of dialect borrowing that would have to be assumed and the lack of 
clear patterns among the readers would be difficult to square with the data as 
presented by the grammarians. Alternatively, one might imagine we are look- 
ing at several sound changes in progress. As Labov (1994, Part D, pp. 419-543) 
shows, sound change can surface as irregular distributions of the sound change 
in ways that are not entirely predictable while the sound change is still in 
progress. One might imagine that some of the sound changes discussed above 
may be understood as part of this kind of distribution, fossilized in time as the 
reading traditions were transmitted with the utmost precision. However, the 
great amount of sound changes that would have to be considered to have been 
caught ‘mid shift’ by the Quranic reading traditions would be highly unusual, 
especially considering the fact that the Arab grammarians, active around the 
same period as the readers of these reading traditions give no indication what- 
soever that these shifts were changes in progress, and rather point to regularly 
conditioned sound changes that can be clearly formulated, and by all intents 
and purposes seem complete in the different dialects they are attributed to. 

Therefore, the chaotic situation that we see among the canonical readers 
must, in part, be the result of conscious incorporation of different linguistic 
forms into a single reading. The exact motivation for the haphazard incorpora- 
tion of such features is not readily recoverable. It seems clear that some amount 
of regional influence plays a role in this regard. For example, it is unlikely to be a 
coincidence that three of the four Kufan readers all have regular phonemic é on 
I1I-y stems (§ 3.3.3.3), which strikes one as likely to be the result of the Teacher- 
Student relationships that Hamzah, al-Kisa?i and Xalaf have with one another. 
As {asim falls outside that cluster, only sharing a teacher several generations 
higher up, his deviation from the Kufan norm can be understood.%5 


35 For teacher student-relationships I have relied here on the description of al-Dani (taysir, 
g-10). Other sources report slightly different details as to how Hamzah relates to al- 
Sulami, reporting that he learned from ?abu ?ishaq, who studied directly under al-Sulami, 
whereas, Yahya b. Wattab did not learn from al-Sulami (Ibn al-Gazari § 751-752). 
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Zirr b. Hubays al-Sulami 
Yahya b. Wattab {asim 


al-?a{mas 


Hamzah 


aX 


Sulaym al-Kisa?i 


Xalaf 
IlI-y Imalah 


FIGURE 1 ___I1I-y Pimalah among Kufan Reciters 


While teacher student relations can explain some amount of the variation, 
many of the disagreements are not easily explained in this manner. If we turn, 
for example, to the syncopation of CuCuC nouns (§ 3.3.2.3), we are confronted 
with a striking lack of agreement between the two Medinan readers ?aba GaS- 
far and Nafif, while the latter is a direct student of the former. Likewise, the dis- 
agreements between nouns of this type between Hamzah, Xalaf and al-Kisa?i 
are not easily explained in this manner. There is no straightforward explanation 
why Hamzah and Xalaf chose to read —? > (Qg:109) as gurfin while al-Kisa?i 
chose gurufin, while with the word & ; (e.g. Q18:74) it is al-Kisa?i and Hamzah 
that agree on the syncopated form nukran, whereas Xalaf opts for nukuran. 


3-4 The Readings Are Not Dialects 


It should be clear from the discussion in section § 3.3 that there is a signifi- 
cant amount of linguistic variation present in the Quranic reading traditions. 
These linguistic differences between the readings are often explained today as 
being the result of regional pronunciations or dialects of Arabic. This is a view 
commonly espoused by Muslim scholars and laypeople alike, as it is believed 
that the prophet Muhammad taught his followers in their native dialect, some- 
times claiming that the angel Gabriel revealed it to the prophet as such (As-Said 
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1975, 53; al-Azami 2003, 62f., 154f.). This is not a view that seems to have been 
endorsed in the early girarat works, but that of course need not mean that this 
is incorrect. 

The report is easily dismissed in its most literal interpretation, though. It is 
readily apparent that Hijazi readers do not employ Hijazi pronominal forms, 
for example. Likewise, a client of ?asad (such as (asim) does not exclusively 
use ?asadi forms. Of course, it need not be the case that a reader would be 
employing his own local dialect, but we find that none of the readers stick to 
regional forms with any consistency at all. For example, the widespread syn- 
copation and vowel harmony associated with the eastern tribes only shows up 
erratically in the reading traditions with no obvious patterns discernable. 

Especially in the general principles of the readings—widespread features 
that apply regularly to words whenever they occur—we do find some regional 
trends. Van Putten & Sidky (forthcoming), for example, show that the use of 
long plural pronouns of the type ?antumu, humu, Salay-himii etc. is typical for 
the Hijazi readers, not just the canonical ?abu Ga‘far, Nafif (both Medina) and 
Ibn Katir (Mecca), but also the non-canonical Meccan Ibn Muhaysin. Yet, the 
Arab grammarians are explicit in pointing out that this is not a regional dialec- 
tal feature, but an option for any speaker of Arabic of whatever tribe. 

One could, of course, call into question the accuracy of the reports of the 
grammarians. Perhaps, for some reason, the reports about the dialectal fea- 
tures simply did not map onto reality in any way. It is difficult to envision 
a motivation for the grammarians to fabricate a vast and intricate system of 
dialectological data that was agreed upon by the otherwise rivalrous grammat- 
ical schools of Basra and Kufa. Moreover, the data they present often seems to 
show a clear and regular application of sound laws, which makes these devel- 
opments look like natural linguistic data even though the concept of regular 
sound laws was not part of the framework of the grammarians, which makes 
such data look even more natural. 

Had this data been fabricated, we would expect it to serve (and be employed 
for) theological or ideological purposes. It would, for example, have been quite 
advantageous for al-Farra? to claim that all the features that the readers have 
(or at least what his teacher al-Kisa?i or the other Kufan readers read), were a 
perfect reflection of the dialect of the Quray8 and therefore the most eloquent 
and authentic form of recitation, but this is not what he reports. Very often al- 
Farra? explicitly mentions the reading of the Kufan readers even when they 
are at odds with the dialectal forms of the Hijazis or Quray8. An example of 
this is the presence of the vowel ii in hollow root passives (§ 3.3.3.1), which al- 
Farra? explicitly attributes to his teacher, al-Kisa?1, while also explicitly calling 
it a non-Hijazi form. 
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Further evidence for a lack of correlation of readers to any one dialect may 
be found among lexical isoglosses. Al-Farra? (Lugat) discusses many differ- 
ences between the dialects in the vocalism of specific lexical items. In most 
cases these seem to be different stem formations, in line with a certain free- 
dom of stem formation seen across the Semitic languages (Fox 2013, 102ff.). 
With such cases we once again find significant disagreement among the read- 
ers, where each of the readers incorporates forms from a variety of different 
dialects. I will discuss these variants in the list below. Each lexical item will be 
listed with the tribe or region its associated with, followed by the page number 
where this is mentioned in al-Farra?’s work. After that the reading that has the 
fewest readers in agreement is mentioned. The unmentioned remainder then 
has the remaining form. 

1. nabtusu (Hijaz), nabtisu (asad), p. 24. 2abia GaS far: nabtusu (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 3162). 

2. maysurah (Hijaz), maysarah (Tamim, Qays, and people of the Najd), p. 41. 
Nafi$: maysurah (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2811). 

3.  buxul (Hijaz), buxl (Tamim), baxal (?asad), bax! (Tamim, Bakr b. Waril), 
p. 54f. Hamzah, al-Kisa?i and Xalaf: baxal. Rest: bux! (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 2930). 

4.  hisad (Hijaz), hasad (Najd and Tamim), p. 63. Tasim, ?abu Yamr, Yafqub, 
Ibn (amir: hasad (Ibn al-Gazani, § 3076). 

5. rubama ‘perhaps’ (Hijaz), rubbama (?asad, Tamim), rabbama (Taym al- 
Rabab from Tamim), p. 78. fasim, Nafif, ?aba GaSfar: rubama. Rest: rub- 
bama (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3390). 

6.  ka-Payyin (Hijaz), ka?in (Tamim), p. 101. Ibn Katir, ?abu Gaf far: ka?in (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 2875). 

7.  fawaq (Hijaz), fuwag (?asad, Tamim, Qays), p. 123. Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, 
Xalaf: fiwag (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4057). 

8.  salm (Hijaz, Tamim, ?asad), silm (Qays), p. 131. Sufbah fan asim (Q2:208; 
Q8:61; Q47:35), Hamzah, Xalaf (Q47:35): as-silmi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2761). 

9. wugd (Hijaz), wagd (Tamim), p. 141. Rawh fan Yafqub: wigdi-kum (Ibn al- 
Gazari, § 4409), the rest has the Hijaz form. 

10. nasuh (Hijaz), nusih (some of Qays), p. 141. Sufbah fan @asim: nusiihan 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 4417). 

11. tafawut (Hijaz), tafawwut (some Arabs), p. 142. Hamzah, al-Kisa?i: tafaw- 
wut (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4420). 

12. rugz (Hijaz), rigz (Tamim and the common people of the Arabs), p. 147. 
Hafs San Casim, ?aba GaSfar and Yafqib have ar-rugza (Q74:5) (Ibn al- 
Gazari, § 4472). 

13. watr (Hijaz), witr (Qays, Tamim, ?asad), p. 157. Hamzah, al-Kisa’i, Xalaf: 
wa-l-witri (Q89:3) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4547). 
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14. duif (Hijaz), daff (Tamim), p. 71. (asim: daff (disagreement on Hafs’ 
authority both duSf and daff); Hamzah and Xalaf have daffan in Q8:66 
but duff{an) in Q30:54; 2aba GaSfar has duSafa? in Q8:66, duSf in Q30:54 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 3898). The rest has the Hijaz form in all positions. 

15. Puffin, Puffi (Hijaz), Puffa (People of Yemen and Qays), ruffu (Some Arabs), 
Puffan (?asad), p. 80. Hafs fan (asim, Nafif, 2aba GaSfar: Puffin. Ibn Katir, 
Ibn (amir, Yafqub Puffa; The rest: Puffi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3457). 

16. mansak (Hijaz), mansik (most from Najd), p. 99. Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, Xalaf: 
mansikan (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3657). 

17. hayhata (Hijaz), Payhati(n), hayhati(n) (Tamim, ?asad), Payhatan (some 
Tamim), Payhata, Payhatun, Payhatu, Payhana (some Arabs), p. 102. ?abu 
GaSfar: hayhati. The rest has the Hijaz form (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3689). 

18. wuddan (Hijaz), waddan (?asad), p. 145. Nafif, 2aba GaSfar: wuddan, the 
rest has waddan (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4452). 

As with the sound laws discussed in the previous section, it is clear that the 
reading traditions are highly mixed, showing features of different dialects. 
There is not a single ‘base’ from which readers have then occasionally imported 
regional dialectisms. In fact, one frequently finds the opposite trend. For exam- 
ple, in the case of reading ka-?ayyin versus ka?in, we find that only the Hijazi 
readers have the Najdi forms, while all the non-Hijazi readers have the Hijazi 
forms. Likewise, the readers whose pronominal systems contain the most Hi- 
jazi forms are Hamzah (Kufa) and Ya%qub (Basra), whereas all the Hijazi readers 
have perfectly Najdi forms. 

Assuming that there was a single ‘standard’ Sarabiyyah—which for some rea- 
son does not get explicitly described by the grammarians—we would have to 
conclude that readers are moving away from an accepted standard by incorpo- 
rating features that were explicitly not local to them. Considering the complete 
silence of the grammarians of this single standard, this strikes me as an assump- 
tion we cannot make based on the evidence at hand. Rather, the data seems to 
suggest that through a process of imperfect transmission and explicit choices, 
the readers assembled their own reading of the Quran, with no regard as to 
whether this amalgamation of linguistic features had ever occurred in a single 
dialect of the farabiyyah. 


3-5 Readers Usually Agree on the Hijazi Form 
So far, we have discussed many phonological, morphological and lexical iso- 


glosses that are reported as differences among the Arabic dialects by the Arab 
grammarians. We see that very often readers have no real consensus on what 
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dialectal form to use, and that even within a single reading, an alternation 
between different dialectal forms occurs. These disagreements are frequent 
and clearly show that the Quranic readings cannot be thought of as “dialects” of 
Arabic. Nevertheless, there are still many examples where al-Farra? mentions 
differences in specific words and grammar, where all the readers are in agree- 
ment amongst one another. 

One might imagine that the points where the readers agree with one another 
is what could be considered the “Classical Arabic” base. However, whenever 
such consensus exists, almost invariably, the readers agree on the form attri- 
buted to the Hijaz. These cases clearly far outnumber the cases where there 
is disagreement among the canonical readers. By and large the basis of all the 
Quranic readings therefore seems to be Hijazi Arabic. This is already clear from 
some of the classes discussed above. While CuCuCat forms do show a couple 
cases where the Najdi syncopated CuCCat form is employed, the majority of 
the cases show agreement among the readers on the Hijazi form. The same is 
true for CuCuC, CaCiC(ah) nouns, CiCwan nouns etc. 

In cases of complete agreement among the readers, the consensus almost 
always falls upon the Hijazi form. For example, the grammarians inform us 
that the initial vowel of the prefix conjugation of verbs is i when the second 
vowel is a (i.e. Pifhamu ‘I understand’) among the Tamim, whereas the Hijazis 
have the innovative a vowel there (i.e. ?afhamu) (see § 2.2.5). There is con- 
sensus among the canonical readers to read all of these forms in the Hijazi 
manner. 

Also, when it comes to lexical isoglosses, the vast majority of the cases men- 
tioned by al-Farra? there is consensus on the Hijazi form. Below follows a list 
of some of the words where two local variants are mentioned by al-Farra?, but 
where the canonical readers consistently opt for the Hijazi form. The page num- 
ber is the page where the form occurs in al-Farra?’s Lugat. 

— gugagah (Hijaz), zagagah, zigagah (Tamim Qays), p. 107. 

— tuxsiri (Hijaz), taxsiru (?asad), p. 136. 

— Sararah, Sarar (Hijaz, ?asad), Sararah, Sarar (Tamim, Qays), p. 151. 
— sulb (Hijaz), salab (?asad, Tamim), p. 155. 

— musaytir (Hijaz, ?asad), musaytar (Tamim), p. 156. 

— kidta (Hijaz), kudta (Common people of Qays), p. 81. 

— baSudat (Hijaz), batidat (Some of Qays), p. 71. 

— guhd (Hijaz), gahd (Tamim), p. 72. 

— gilzah (Hijaz, 2asad), gulzgah (Tamim), p. 72. 

— miryah (Hijaz), muryah (?asad, Tamim), p. 74. 

— qatiran (Hijaz, ?asad), gitran (Some of Tamim and Qays), p. 77. 
— surur (Hijaz), surar (Tamim, Kalb), p. 78. 
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— Sagar (Qurays and its neighbours of the people of the Hijaz), sigar (the com- 
mon people among the Arabs), p. 79. 

— sukara (Hijaz, ?asad), sakara (Tamim), p. 55. 

— kusala (Hijaz), kasala (Tamim, ?asad), p. 59. 

— yura?ra (Hijaz), yurar?a (the common people of Qays, Tamim and ?asad), 
P- 37 

— al-hady (Hijaz, ?asad), hadiyy (The Tamim and lowest of the Qays), p. 34. 

— al-qitta? (Hijaz), al-qutta? (Tamim and some of the ?asad), p. 25. 

— maxad (Hijaz, ?asad), mixad (Tamim, Qays), p. 89. 

— lafalla (Hijaz), laSalli (Some of ?asad), p. 103. 

— nisf (Hijaz), nusf (2asad, Tamim), p. 42. 

— hub (Hijaz), hawb (Tamim), p. 54. 

— Patar (Hijaz), ?itr (Najd), p. 58. 

— min Pagl (Hijaz), min rigl (Tamim), p. 62. 

— gam (Hijaz), zufm (?asad), zifm (some of Qays), p. 63. 

— The contextual form of the first-person pronoun: ?ana (Hijaz), ?Pana (Arabs, 
Qays, RabiYah), p. 64. 

— itnata Sasrah (Hijaz, ?asad), itnata fasirah (Rabi%ah b. Bizar, Tamim), p. 24. 

Cases where all readers agree on the non-Hijazi forms are rare. So far, I have 

only identified two cases: 

— gubullah (Hijazi), al-Farra? reports the reading of Yasim and al-?a{mas is 
gibillah, p. 110. It is also the reading of the other readers. 

— baxalat (Hijaz), baxilat (Arabs), p. 53. Consensus on baxila. 


3.6 The Readings Are Intentionally Artificial 


As we have seen above, none of the readings make up any single consistent 
linguistic system, nor do they show a clear signal of any one dialect of Ara- 
bic. Instead, they are an mix of different dialectal forms, distributed in a way 
from which no obvious pattern can be deduced. The linguistic character of 
the reading traditions appears to be the result of an artificial amalgamation 
of different features. In the following sections we will develop this further. 
We will argue that the irregular patterns we see are not just the result of— 
perhaps faulty—transmission, but that this configuration of exotic features 
was to some extent the express purpose of the readers. The lack of regular pat- 
terns in the application of sound laws as we saw in § 3.3 could be understood as 
the result of unintentional mixing. One may imagine that native varieties inter- 
fering with incomplete and conflicting reports on how to recite certain words 
in the context of a nascent grammatical theory could lead to such mixing, 
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although the reasons and patterns cannot meaningfully be deduced from the 
reading traditions as they have come down to us. 

However, this cannot account for all linguistic variation among the reading 
traditions. In several cases we find that certain general rules that are operative 
in the readings are highly dependent on Arabic grammatical theory. And it is 
difficult to imagine how users of the language could have employed these rules 
before the development of this theoretical framework. In other cases, we find 
examples of complex conditioning that is dependent not on grammatical the- 
ory but on the very structure of the text, keeping in mind strictly where the 
verse divisions are, for example. Finally, there are many cases of lexical spec- 
ification of certain sound laws. In several cases, readers will follow a regular 
phonological rule, only to be broken a single time in a single word. In several 
cases this involves words that occur in their regular form elsewhere in the text. 

Such features do not point to a genuine (and perhaps failed) attempt to 
transmit the Quran verbatim, as, for example Versteegh (1984, 10), following 
Beck (1945; 1946) claims the situation was in the first half of the 8th century CE. 
Rather, such features should be seen as a deliberate attempt at showcasing a 
reader's knowledge of the text and grammar, including complex structures not 
otherwise attested within the description of Arabic. 

Many of the general principles that take place in the Quranic readings are 
only made possible because Arabic grammatical theory allows readers to for- 
mulate complex grammatically conditioned changes. But this does not mean 
that the Quranic readings fall within the purview of the descriptions of the 
Arab grammarians. While much, if not all, of the linguistic variation that we 
find in the Hadith and poetry fall within the possible variations described by 
the grammarians, the reading traditions very often have features and linguistic 
rules that transcend the boundaries of linguistic variation that the Arab gram- 
marians describe.3® Moreover, the readings often go beyond what we might 
expect to occur in natural language. In the following sections I will describe 
some of the artificial features as they are present in the Quranic reading tradi- 
tions. 


36 While this statement strikes me as true in principle, I warn the reader not to essentialize 
it too much. The Quranic readings have a complex and specialized oral and written tradi- 
tion that keeps track of highly specific phonological and morphological rules that govern 
these readings. The Hadith and poetic corpus do not enjoy the same specialized tradition 
when it comes to communicating specific linguistic facts. It may very well be the case that 
these corpora also had linguistic features that go beyond what the grammarians describe; 
the incessant move towards classicizing these corpora as already pointed out by Rabin 
(1955, 21) to norms stricter than what the Arab grammarians allow, and more towards the 
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3.6.1 The Dropping of the Hamzah by Wars 

Wars, one of the two canonical transmitters of Nafif, is well known for his fre- 
quent dropping of the hamzah with compensatory lengthening such as yarkulu 
> yakulu, yasta?xiruna > yastaxiruna or with the replacement with a glide 
when the hamzah occurs intervocalically yu?axxiru-hum > yuwaxxiru-hum. 
Regular dropping of the hamzah is by no means unique to War’. ?aba Gaf- 
far regularly and ?abu famr optionally drop any pre-consonantal hamzah (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 1466; § 1472-1474). However, the dropping of the hamzah of Wars’ 
tradition is not universal. It exclusively applies to the hamzah when it is the first 
root consonant, thus he reads yakulu but ar-rarsu; mumin and muwaddinun 
but u?tu?an (Al-Dani taysir, 34; Ibn al-Gazari, 11, 1230f., 1240 f.). The difference 
between first, second and third root consonants is a morphological one, and a 
concept that was known to medieval grammarians, but not something that we 
would expect to be a factor in natural language change. In historical linguis- 
tics, we consider language change as taking place on the phonological surface 
form, and being purely phonetically conditioned (Hock 1991, 34—51); this is not 
the case for Wars’ dropping of the hamzah, as it is dependent on grammatical 
theory. This way of recitation therefore cannot have been introduced before the 
development of Arabic grammatical theory, and therefore cannot be projected 
back to manners of recitation among the first generations after the standard- 
ization of the Quran. 


3.6.2 The ?imalah of Word-Final Ari Sequences 

A similar case of sound change dependent on grammatical theory is found 
with the raising of @ to é (?abu Gamr; al-Duri fan al-Kisa?i; Ibn Dakwan Yan 
Ibn famir) or ad (Wars fan Nafif) next to ri. This rule, which clearly represents 
a kind of i-umlaut, occurs for several different readers, but their principles all 
have one thing in common: ari only raises if the r is the third root consonant, 
or formulated differently: if -i is the vowel that marks the genitive case (al-Dani 
Taysir, 51; Ibn al-Gazari, § 2046-2062). 

On the surface, this type of ?imalah looks very similar to the Pimalah involv- 
ing ari as described by Sitbawayh (see § 2.2.2.1 and Sibawayh, Iv 136 ff, Sara 
2007, 82ff.). While to Sibawayh the sequence ari is stronger than other se- 
quences of aCi, and therefore can undergo Pimalah for example if the preced- 
ing consonant is uvular or emphatic, it is clear from his description that those 
that have Pimalah of the sequence Gri also have it, for example, in katib > ketib. 


standard form of Classical Arabic make it very difficult to judge to what extent the mate- 
rial can be trusted. These corpora deserve an in-depth and careful study of their features 
too. 
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However, the readers that have this type of ?imalah exclusively apply it with 
ari, and not with other sequences. 

Even if one does not accept that ari Pimalah applies only in dialects that 
have other forms of ?imalah too (Sibawayh is not very explicit about this), 
the behaviour in the readings is still markedly different from what Sibawayh 
describes. While the genitive case vowel can indeed cause ?imdlah e.g. min 
Sawari-ht > min Sawéeri-hi ‘from his blindness’ and, mina d-duSari > mina d- 
duSeri ‘from dizziness’, it is by no means the case that only the genitive i can 
be the cause of this ?imalah, thus Sibawayh cites forms like qarib > gérib ‘boat’ 
and tarid > térid ‘expeller’. 

For none of the Quranic readings however, such word-internal ari ?imalahs 
take place. Thus we see narin > nérin ‘fire’ (Q7:12; Q22:19; Q38:76; Q55:15, 35); 
an-nahari > an-naheri ‘the day’ (Q2:164) but not active participles like laysa bi- 
xarigin + *“laysa bi-xerigin ‘not coming out’ (Q6:122), al-warit > **al-werit ‘the 
heir’ (Q2:233), or verbs like yuharibuna > **yuhéribuna (Q5:33),3” Puwariya > 
*Puwertya ‘T hide’ (Q5:31), or plurals like masariqa al-?ardi wa-magariba-ha ‘the 
eastern regions of the land and the western ones’ (Q7:137). These are all forms 
that would undergo this development if we would follow Sibawayh’s descrip- 
tion. While one can envision that in such productive morphological patterns, 
the forms without ?imalah might be analogically levelled to forms that are oth- 
erwise expected to undergo ?imalah,® such an explanation cannot be invoked 
with all nouns that fail to undergo the ari ?imalah. For example, al-hawariyyina 
(Q5:111) al-hawariyyuna (Q5:112; Q61:14), li--hawariyyina (Q61:14) ‘the disciples’ 
is a unique noun formation due to its status as an Ethiopic loanword (< Gafaz 
hdwari ‘traveler’). It seems that the ari-?imalah found among the readers is an 
artificial rule that requires a clearly developed grammatical theory. Those who 
apply need to distinguish when a certain sequence is a final root consonant, 
something that would not be possible without the formal linguistic model of 
the consonantal root. 

The extent of grammatical thinking that is involved in the application of 
this rule becomes clear when we examine nouns with the exact same phonetic 


37. Note however that prefix conjugation forms of sarafa ‘to hasten’ undergo rimdlah in the 
reading of al-Duri {an al-Kisa?i yusérifuna (Q3:114, 176; Q5:41, 52, 62; Q21:90; Q23:61), nusér- 
ifu (Q23:56) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1980). 

38 Adevelopment in the opposite direction is found in Maltese, for example, where all active 
participles undergo ?imalah, even if they historically contain consonants that would 
have blocked it, e.g. hieles ‘being free’ << xalis on the pattern of liebes ‘being dressed’ < 
labis, while lexicalized words of this pattern do have blocked ?imalah: hakem ‘governor’ < 
hakim. 
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shape with ari word-finally, but where the -/ is not the genitive case vowel. A 
word like al-gawari ‘the ships’ (Q42:32; Q55:24; Q81:16) is not included in this 
shift because it comes from the root Véry with a shortened final vowel, like- 
wise it is not applied to fa-la tumari ‘do not argue’ (Q18:22) because the root 
is Vmry. In other words, these readings make a distinction in the application 
of ?imalah depending on whether the final -i is garr/xafd (the inflectional -Z) 
or kasr (the non-inflectional -i), and is thus morphologically rather than pho- 
netically conditioned. This conditioning therefore does not look like a natural 
sound change, and moreover, falls outside the purview of what the Arab gram- 
marians describe. 

The other transmitter of al-Kisa?i, ?abu al-Harit has an even more specific 
conditioning for ari-rimalah. He only applies ?imalah in these cases if the last 
root consonant is an r followed by the genitive i, but only if the root under 
consideration is a geminate root, so al-rabrari > al-rabréri but not al-raxbari 
> *al-Paxberi (al-Dani Taysir, 51; Ibn al-Gazani, ITI, 1676). Such specific condi- 
tioning of ?imalah falls completely outside of the types of ?imalah described 
by the Arab grammarians. 


3.6.3 Vowel Harmony of -hum in Ruways San YaSqub’s Reading 

Another illustrative example where we see the reading traditions in dialogue 
with the grammatical tradition, leading to an artificial treatment of the pro- 
nominal suffixes is the one found in Ruways’ transmission of YaYqub. Yafqub’s 
basic rules shared between his two transmitters, Rawh and Ruways, already 
fall well outside of the kind of variation that Sibawayh and other grammari- 
ans describe. To the grammarians it is clear that i, 7 and ay preceding either the 
singular or plural pronouns may trigger vowel harmony (yielding -hi, -hi, -him, 
-hima, etc.) or may be avoided, as is the Hijazi practice. Yaiqub, however, has 
a different kind of conditioning, For the 3rd person singular ending, the con- 
ditioning is harmonized as with all other readers if it follows é, 4, and ay (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 1210-1212). But for the plural, the conditioning is different and only 
i triggers vowel harmony.®? Thus, one gets: bi-hi/bi-him, fi-hi/ f-hum and Salay- 
hi/Salay-hum (Ibn al-Gazari, §1120). This pattern is not described by the Arab 
grammarians, and is specific to this Quranic reading tradition.*° It is difficult 


39  Yaqub’s direct teacher, Sallam ?abi al-Mundir (d. 171/788) conditions the harmony of the 
singular in the same way as the plural, where only é but not ay and trigger vowel harmony 
(van Putten and Sidky forthcoming). 

40 Infact, it is also attested in several other non-canonical Basran reading traditions, see van 
Putten & Sidky (forthcoming). 
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to envision such conditioning as a natural development. It rather seems to be 
a concerted effort of the reader to have an exotic and complex harmony rule. 

Ruways takes this exotic conditioning even further. Because the apocopate 
of final weak verbs is envisioned in grammatical theory as shortened forms of 
the long imperfect stems, that is, ya7ti is considered a shortened form of ya?ti, 
Ruways treats these forms as having a long vowel, and thus final weak apoco- 
pates block vowel harmony of -hum, while other cases of final -i do not, thus 
Ruways reads: bi-him, bi-danbi-him but lam ya?ti-hum (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1121). 
Making a morphological distinction between word-final -i that is part of an 
apocopate and that which is not. The vowel harmony is clearly dependent on 
Arabic grammatical theory and a model of the ‘apocopate’, and must be seen 
as artificial. 


3.6.4 Hafs’ Anthology of Unusual Features 

Nowhere is the artifice of the Quranic reading traditions so apparent as in the 
readings of Hafs {an fasim. Hafs’ general principles, grammar and morphology 
to a large extent agree with Classical Arabic. While this classical and standard- 
ized look is striking, it is even more striking that more than any other reader, 
Hafs’ reading has a very specific and clearly calculated incorporation of single 
lexical items that break his general rules by incorporating a feature typical of 
other Quranic readings. Such features are used in determined places, usually 
only once and occasionally twice in the whole of the Quran. This clearly con- 
scious, and we may even say playful, use of language was already observed in 
a footnote of an article by Laher (forthcoming), but it is worthwhile here to 
expand on this observation and give it a full description. 


3.6.4.1 Silat al-ha? (Q25:69) 

A unique feature of the reading of Ibn Katir is that he has long vowels in the 
third person singular masculine pronoun -hu/-hi which are not shortened after 
a heavy syllable as we find it among the other readers. While Hafs follows the 
general practice of shortening of the -hu/-hi after a heavy syllable, he has a sin- 
gle exception, namely in Q25:69 he reads 44 ‘in it’ not as fi-hi as he does in the 
129 other occurrences of this word, but as _fi-Ai (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1212). 


3.6.4.2 r11-y ?imalah (Qu:41) 

Unlike the other Kufans, Hamzah, Xalaf and al-Kisa’i, {asim does not regularly 
have ?imalah for 111-y verbs and nouns. Hafs, however, makes a single excep- 
tion to this, namely in the word magré-ha ‘its course’ in Surat Hud (Qu:41) (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 1992). 
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3.6.4.3 Softening of Second Hamzah of Two Subsequent Hamzahs 
(Q41:44) 

It is typical of the Kufans and Ibn {amir to not weaken the hamzah when 
two vowelled hamzahs follow each other; This is different from the other 
readers which lose the second hamzah, and instead create a hiatus (tashil 
al-hamzah). Hence, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, Xalaf, {asim and Ibn {amir all read 
Qz2:6 ?a-Pandartahum ‘do you warn them?’ where the other readers read ?a- 
andartahum, ?a-andartahum or even ?andartahum (Wars) (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 1384-1387). However, Hafs, unlike the other Kufans, makes a single exception: 
he reads Q41:44 as ?a-aSgamiyyun with hiatus (Ibn al-Gazari § 1394). 


3.6.4.4 Muttum instead of Mittum (Q3:157, 158) 

There is disagreement among the readers on how the verb mata ‘to die’ should 
be treated in the short stem of the suffix conjugation. Ibn Katir, ?abu “amr, 
Ibn (amir and Sufbah Can {asim all read it with a dammah, that is muttum, 
muttu, mutna whenever they occur; On the other hand, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, and 
Nafif read it as mittum, mittu and mitna whenever they occur. Hafs generally 
follows the i-norm, but in the two attestations in Strat ?al imran (Q3:157, 158), 
he chooses to use the u-norm instead muttum instead (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2881). 


3.6.4.5 Unharmonized -hu (Q18:63; Q48:10) 

All canonical readers are in agreement that after i, ¢ and ay the third person 
masculine pronoun should undergo vowel harmony and be reflected as -Ai (or 
-hi for Ibn Katir). While Hafs usually just applies vowel harmony as expected, 
he has two exceptions, one after ¢ and one after ay: ma ?ansa-ni-hu ‘he did 
not make me forget it’ (Q18:63) and Salay-hu ‘upon it’ (Q48:10) (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§1212).41 


3.6.4.6 111-y/w Apocopates/Imperatives Followed by the 3sg.m. Pronoun 

As we will see in § 7.1.8, there is disagreement between the readers on how to 
treat the vocalization of the 3sg.m. clitic pronoun when it follows an apoco- 
pate or imperative of a 111-y/w verb. Hafs as a general rule follows the Classical 
Arabic rule, which simply uses the long pronouns -Ai after -i and -Au after -a, 
e.g. yuraddi-hi ‘he returns it’ (Q3:75), lam yara-hu ‘he did not see it’ (Qgo:7). 
Other readers either have shortened pronouns -hu/-hi, or have a fully unvo- 
calized pronominal form -h. Hafs however has occasional exceptions to this 


41 A few other readers have a similar lack of harmony in a few cases. Hamzah reads li-Pahli- 
hu mkutti (Q20:10; Q28:29) and in the transmission of al-?asbahani for Wars fan Nafit we 
find bi-hu ngur (Q6:46) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1232). 
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general rule, instead following the practices of other readers. So, he reads fa- 
?algi-h ‘so deliver it! (Q27:28), rargi-h ‘postpone him’ (Q7:111; Q26:36) without 
a final vowel (typical of ?aba GaSfar, ?aba amr, Sufbah fan asim), yarda-hu 
‘he likes it’ (Q39:7) with a short vowel (typical of Qalun fan Nafit and Ya%qub). 
Moreover, he uniquely reads yattaq-hi ‘he fears him’ (Q24:52) with dropping of 
the apocopate vowel, and a following pronoun still harmonized as if the pre- 
ceding vowel was present. None of the canonical reading traditions show that 
behaviour, and it is irregular in his reading as well (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1217). 


3.6.4.7 Conclusion 

These features listed above are isolated in the transmission of Hafs, and they 
are moreover unique among the transmitters of Sasim. Neither Sufbah nor 
the extensively described non-canonical transmitter al-Mufaddal have such a 
wide collection of ‘one-off’ exceptions to their general rules. It therefore seems 
that these isolated readings by Hafs are innovations introduced by him, and 
should probably be considered conscious ‘homages’ to other readings that were 
around in his lifetime, showing off not only his knowledge of grammar but also 
the knowledge of linguistic variation present in the Quranic reading traditions. 


3.6.5 Plural Pronouns of Wars 

Sibawayh (Iv, 191) and al-Farra? (Lugat, 33), and with them many other gram- 
marians (see van Putten and Sidky forthcoming) are in agreement that the 
plural masculine pronouns such as hum, ‘antum, -tum, -hum, -kum may option- 
ally be followed by a long vowel -w.4? Both grammarians present this as this 
basically being a free option, and in poetry we indeed find both forms used 
within the same text, as the meter requires it. Some of the canonical readers 
regularly have these lengthened forms. This appears to have been typical for the 
reading traditions of the Hijaz. Both ?abu GaSfar and Ibn Katir use it regularly 
(see Ibn al-Gazari, § 122). For Nafif, Ibn Mugahid (108f.) reports that Qalan 
(and along with him, now non-canonical transmitters such as ?isma‘il b. Gaf- 
far, Ibn Gammaz and al-Musayyabi) all optionally pronounced it either in the 
short or long form. ?ahmad b. Qaltin « Qalun said “Nafif used to find no fault in 


42 An outstanding question is how these long pronominal forms should be understood in 
light of comparative Semitic evidence. While most Semitic languages have the short forms 
of these pronouns, Ancient South Arabian generally attests long forms (but occasionally 
short forms are attested), as does Gafaz and Akkadian. The situation reported for Classi- 
cal Arabic, which seems to have both forms, is not detailed enough to recover how these 
forms relate to one another. 
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adding the vowel to the mim.” From which Ibn Mugahid concludes that Nafif’s 
original reading was without the vowel, and he reports that he himself reads in 
this way. 

War8, however, uses both the long and short forms of the pronominal suf- 
fixes, and these are phonetically conditioned: Whenever a ? immediately fol- 
lows, War’ uses the long forms (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1123; Ibn Mugahid 108 f.). While 
this conditioning is purely phonetic it is not altogether easy to recover what 
exactly would have caused this. Even if we assume that the Proto-Arabic form 
was *-humu etc. there is nothing about a ? in the following word that would 
cause it to be lengthened, nor is its absence an obvious reason for syncopa- 
tion. It seems rather that Wars made the explicit choice to incorporate both 
options condoned by Nafif and constructed this condition in order to be able 
to accommodate both options in a single recitation, where, when reciting in 
the transmission of Qalun, one chooses either for the long or the short forms 
of the pronouns. 

A distinct euphonic motivation of this choice by War must certainly be con- 
sidered.*3 Wars’ recitation is well-known for its excessive use of overlong vow- 
els. Overlong vowels (madd) in Tajwid are applied by all readers to long vow- 
els that precede hamzah and shaddah (samada?u, ad-dadllina) (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 1234-1238). WarS, together with Hamzah, is said to have had the longest over- 
long vowels (al-Dani Taysir, 30). Unlike all other readers, War also lengthens 
long vowels if they are preceded by hamzah, thus yielding ?aadamu (versus the 
rest ?adamu) (al-Dani Taysir, 31), and even to diphthongs followed by hamzah, 
e.g. Sayyyyrun and sawwww?rata (al-Dani taysir, 72). Moreover, unlike some 
other readers (Ibn Katir, Qaliin (with disagreement) and as-Susi do not do this), 
WarS would also lengthen long vowels if the hamzah is the beginning of the 
next word, thus maa Punzila. All of these features give the recitation of Wars a 
very distinct stretched out sound compared to all other readers. Due to Wars’ 
application of overlong vowels if the next word starts with a hamzah, War’ 
specific conditioning of the long pronouns to only appear before hamzah gives 
him yet another opportunity to apply his signature madd. 

Therefore, Wars seems to have adapted available linguistic options but has 
reconfigured them in a way that seems to have been unique to Quranic recita- 
tion. While descriptions of the reading traditions use the same terminology 
and categories as the grammarians, the phonological and morphological phe- 
nomena that are found go far beyond what we find in the descriptions of the 
grammarians. Therefore, if we are to accept that the Quranic readings really 


43 I thank Hythem Sidky for suggesting this to me. 
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did form subsystems of the Sarabiyyah, it was either not considered eloquent 
enough to be considered Sarabiyyah by the grammarians, or the grammarians 
were woefully incomplete. Considering both the high regard for these readings 
and the breadth of knowledge displayed by the earlier grammarians, neither 
scenario should be considered particularly plausible. 

This is an important point: while the descriptions of the reading traditions 
use the same terminology and categories as the grammarians, and are able to 
describe the variation found in the readings within this framework, at no point 
do the descriptions of the reading traditions invoke the mention of dialects that 
may have had the same system as these readings. Similarly, grammarians never 
describe such patterns of pronominal use as found in, for example, the reading 
of Wars as acceptable (or unacceptable) for the Sarabiyyah. This system stands 
on its own, separate from the grammatical theory of Arabic, going beyond what 
is considered the “regular” Sarabiyyah that the grammarians would comment 
upon. 


3.6.6 Features Dependent on the Structure of the Text 

Besides the features discussed above that mix and match phonological and 
morphological features in clearly artificial ways from a historical linguistic 
point of view, there are several cases where the reading traditions specifically 
rely on the structure of the text, which seems to be designed to show off the 
in-depth knowledge of this text. 


3.6.6.1 ?aba Samr’s Phonemic Contrast of A and A 
?abu Camr’s ?imalah of 111-y verbs and nouns is another clear example of the 
Quranic readings not being interpretable as the outcome of natural language 
change, as it is dependent on which position in the verse a word occurs. While 
?abu amr usually merges the ?alif maqsurahs of 111-y versus I1I-w stems and 
etymological “a (whereas other readers such as al-Kisa?'i, Hamzah and War$ fan 
Nafif always keep them distinct), he keeps them distinct exclusively in verse- 
final position—which by extension accommodates the rhyme of several Surahs 
that rhyme in Quranic Arabic /-é/, for example, prominently Q20, Q53, and Qg1. 
Whenever a III-y verb or noun occurs at the end of a verse, it is pronounced 
with a (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1986).44 

It is not uncommon for specific sound changes to take place only in pausal 
position. This is even fairly common among the modern Arabic dialects. For 


44 There are also transmitters of al-?azraq < War$ < Nafif that only uses in verse final posi- 
tion, and not elsewhere (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2017, § 2022-2023). 
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example, we find palatalization of *t in Shammari (van Putten 2017b), glot- 
talization in Sanaani (Watson and Heselwood 2016) and vowel lengthening in 
Levantine dialects (Fischer and Jastrow 1980, 179) all taking place specifically 
in pause. However, in the case of ?abu Yamr’s reading we are not dealing with a 
sound change that takes place in this position, but rather the absence of merger 
in this position, while the two sounds merge in other positions.*5 

A lack of a merger of a phonemic contrast in pause, while the merger is found 
in all other positions is rare cross-linguistically. The only other parallel that 
comes to mind, where however it has become a part of morphology, rather than 
a phonemic contrast that is retained, is found in another reading tradition of a 
holy text, namely that of Biblical Hebrew. There, stressed short vowels in pause 
get lengthened to long vowels. This lengthening precedes certain later stress 
shifts that took place, and therefore historical vowels that are lost elsewhere 
show up as long vowels in pause (Suchard 2019, 115 ff.). However, in Hebrew such 
pause-conditioned variants have mostly morphologized and do not generally 
revive phonemic contrasts lost everywhere else.*® Suchard (2019, 115) expresses 
doubt that this kind of contrast could have been obtained in natural speech 
where such contrasts would have quickly been leveled by analogy. I agree with 
this assessment, and by extension it is particularly difficult to imagine that ?abu 
{amr’s results from natural language use, as he retains a phonemic contrast only 
in rhyme position, and nowhere else. 

Even if the reciter chooses to not pause at the end of the verse, the contrast 
needs to be maintained, and pausing on non-verse final recommended pauses 
of 111-y nouns or verbs does not cause them to be read with d. The phonemic 
distinction introduced by ?abt Yamr, then, is specifically conditioned by the 
structure of the text, making a distinction between verse-final pauses and other 
types of pauses. This should probably be understood as a conscious awareness 
of 2?abu {amr (or perhaps his main transmitter al-Yazidi) to harmonize the clear 
end rhyme in /é/ of some of the Stirahs (van Putten 20174, 57f.), while otherwise 
maintaining a preference for merging the two sounds into a single a—perhaps 


45 There are in fact a few other positions where ?abi Samr retains the contrast. Namely in 
the case of feminine nouns with the shape Ca/i/uCCa, and whenever the consonant pre- 
ceding it is r, in which case it is pronounced as é (see Ibn al-Gazari, § 1986, § 2032). These 
too can hardly be considered regular outcomes of sound change, and present situations 
beyond what the grammarians discuss. 

46 The occasional distinction between *CaCC- and *CiCC- nouns that have merged in non- 
pausal independent position being the only clear example of an ancient phonemic con- 
trast occasionally resurfacing, e.g. kesep ‘silver’ in pause kdsep (< “kasp-), but sedeq ‘righ- 
teousness’ in pause sedeq (< “sidgq-). But these too often gets levelled out, thus regel ‘leg’, is 
ragel in pause, despite coming from “rigl- not **ragl-. 
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anticipating the trend that has led to the now standard form of Classical Arabic 
which does not have a distinction between these vowels. 


3.6.6.2 The Verse-Penultimate Conditioning of Qutaybah and Nusayr fan 

al-Kisa?i 

Two transmitters of al-Kisa?i that do not make it into the two-rawi canon but 
are nevertheless described in quite some detail in more extensive works like al- 
Dani’s Gamif al-Bayan and Ibn Mihran’s al-Gayah and al-Mabsit are Qutaybah 
and Nusayr (Ibn Mihran Gayah, 141f.; al-Mabsit, 89). Both of these transmitters, 
unlike the canonical transmitters of al-Kisa?i, make use of the long forms of the 
plural pronouns. There are some minor differences, especially in the precision 
of the description, between al-Dani’s GamiS and Ibn Mihran’s works. I will limit 
myself to the description of al-Dani (GamiS, 160ff.). 

For Nusayr, the plural pronoun is eligible for the use of long pronouns: 

A. If it is unharmonized, i.e. -hum does not follow -i-, -& or -ay-. Non harmo- 
nizing pronouns like -Aum are therefore not affected by this condition. 

B. If the word it is attached to consists of five letters or fewer as written in 
the Mushaf (but he did not count wa- and ?a- as part of the word for 
this count). The independent pronouns ‘antum and hum are of course not 
affected by this condition. 

If these two conditions apply, then Nusayr uses the long pronouns: 

1. If a word beginning with an m directly follows (e.g. wa-min-humu man 
yaqul, Qg:49 but not wuguhu-hum muswaddah, Q39:60 because rears 
is six letters). 

2.  Ifaword beginning with a hamzah directly follows (e.g. wa-ida qiila la- 
humu ‘anfiqi, Q36:47 but not wa-‘a-‘andarta-hum ‘am lam, Q2:6 because 

+) dil, is 6 or 7 letters). 

3.  Itis directly followed by the last word of the Aya (e.g. wa-bi-l-‘axirati humu 
yuginun#, Q2:4 but not razaqna-hum yunfiqun#, Q2:3 because aoe ) is six 
letters) 

For the last of these three conditions an intervening one letter word such as 

wa-, bi- or fa- is not considered an intervening word, thus one reads fa-kubkibu 

jfiha humu wa-l-gawiin# (Q26:94). 

While Qutaybah’s treatment is similar, it is less complex. Condition A ap- 
plies, but B does not. And only conditions 2 and 3 apply, but 1 does not. More- 
over, no short words may intervene in the last word of the verse and the pro- 
noun (e.g. mimma razaqnd-humu yunfiqun#, Q2:3 but fa-kubkibu ftha hum 
wa-l-gawun#, Q26:94). 

These two practices of transmission require and showcase intimate knowl- 
edge of the text, and a condition which would be impossible to achieve in any 
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form of natural language. So, for example, verses 5 and 6 of Qio7 are read: 
(a)lladina hum ‘an salati-him sahin(a) # (a)lladina humu yuraSun(a) #. And 
for example Q40:16 yawma hum barizun(a) is not read with a long pronoun 
because bariziin(a) is only the end of the verse in the Damascene verse count 
and not in the Kufan verse count (Spitaler 1935, 56). 


3.7 The Choices of the Canonical Readers 


With the large amount of variation found in the readings, many variations of 
which are difficult to understand as the result of natural language change, one 
comes to wonder what the reasons for this mixed status would be. It might be 
tempting to see, for example, Hafs’ reading of unharmonized -hu in ?ansani-hu 
and Salay-hu llah (§ 3.6.4.5) as coming from a report that said “Hafs would recite 
words such as Pansani-hu and Salay-hu {lah with -hu instead of -hi’, and in an 
overzealous attempt to apply the rule as accurately as possible, the transmitter 
would have applied it to only the words mentioned, rather than generalize it to 
its full implication as was intended by our hypothetical report.*” 

However, in most cases I am disinclined towards an interpretation of faulty 
or incomplete transmission to be the reason for the irregularities that we find 
to have taken place between the period of the canonical readers and when the 
readings were first described in detail, as it seems that the transmission from 
the canonical readers up until Ibn Mugahid is quite accurate. This can be con- 
firmed independently for several of the readers. While before Ibn Mugahid we 
have no extant complete transmissions of the canonical readings, we do have 
early reports of these readings in works not primarily concerned with the read- 
ing traditions. 

Al-Farra? (d. 20948), a direct student of al-Kisa?i (d. 189 AH), and thus also 
a younger contemporary of Su{bah (d. 194.AH) and a generation removed from 
Hamzah (d.156.AH) often reports on the readings of these three reciters (in the 
case of Su%bah invariably just referred to as the reading of {asim (d. 127AH)) 
in his Masani al-Qur?an and Lugat al-Qur?an. His reports in these works are 


47 Rabin (1951, 99, §f) seems to have understood a report in the generalized sense rather than 
the specific, as he claims that Hafs read without vowel harmony fairly consistently. Some- 
thing not claimed in the classical literature, to my knowledge. While I have been unable 
to consult the edition of hamS al-hawami? fi Sarh jam? al-jawami? that he references, the 
only attestation of Hafs in this book indeed discusses his lack of harmony but certainly not 
as a general rule, but simply the two known places only as discussed in § 3.6.4.5. (al-Suytti 
ham al-hawamis, 1, 196). 
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Yanus Dawid b. ?ahmad b. Salih al-Pazraq {abd al-Samad b. 
b. fabd al-2a914 Haran {abd al-Rahman 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Pa8nani aba Bakr b. Sayf ?ismaMl al-Nahhas ?abu Lo 
Sabd allah b. Sali b. Ziyad | Bakr b. Sahl 
yo * ?ahmad b. ?usamah | 
a 7 al-Tagibi ?ahmad b. ?ibrahim 
Ahmad ?ibrahim b. fabd al-Yaziz 
b. Misa Muhammad b.al-Farg aba al-Qasim Xalaf | 
b. 2?ibrahim ?abu fabd allah 
?ahmad b. Mahfaz 
{abd al-Muntim 
b.Galban 
TS 2 
ibn Mugahid Ibn Galbin al-Dani 


FIGURE 2 Pisndds of Wars from different medieval authors 


almost always in line with what Ibn Mugahid reports, while none of his 7is- 
nads to these readers go through al-Farra?. This lends significant credibility 
to the accuracy of the transmission. Likewise, Ibn Mugahid and later authors 
like al-Dani, Ibn Galbiin or Ibn al-Gazari frequently have independent paths to 
the transmitters without this resulting in massive disagreement among these 
works,*8 

In some cases, we can pinpoint an innovation with accuracy, such as Wars’ 
lengthening of the plural pronouns exclusively before words with a hamzah 
(§ 3.6.5). Examining the ?isnads of Ibn Mugahid (89, 91), Ibn Galban (al-tad- 
kirah, 18f.) and al-Dani (al-taysir, 11) we see that the three authors have fairly 
independent transmissions back to Wars, and all invariably report this same 
conditioning. This leaves little doubt that indeed War’ was the innovator of 
this system, and not someone further down his transmission path. 

In other cases, it is not always possible to be certain whether a transmitter 
innovated or not. For example, Hafs reads the word ra?uf with a long vowel 
whenever it occurs, whereas Su{bah reads ra?uf. Both transmitters trace their 
reading back to (asim, so how do we decide which reading fasim actually read? 
We might rely on outside factors, such as the fact that all other Kufans also read 


48 The overall soundness of transmission of the readings is affirmed, although not exactly 
demonstrated, by Nasser (2013), 136) as well. 
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ra?uf to consider Hafs’ reading to be the innovative one, while Su{bah’s is the 
original as it is more typically Kufan. But it is fairly easy to turn that argument 
on its head: one could argue that Su{bah’s reading was influenced by the other 
Kufans around him, whereas Hafs retained the original reading.*9 

Modern Muslim orthodoxy tries to reconcile cases where the transmitters 
disagree by asserting that the eponymous reader must have taught both options 
(As-Said 1975, 91-93). While this is often just used as a convenient excuse for 
resolving the issue of conflicting readings, there is of course no reason to think 
that an eponymous reader did not, indeed read certain words in different ways 
on different occasions or changed their mind during their career as teacher. 
Whatever is the case, specific variants can only seldomly be rationalized as the 
result of faulty transmission. 

When we turn to the eponymous readers themselves, we quickly lose the 
ability to gain insight into the development of different options. In some cases, 
eponymous readers stand in a teacher-student relationship such as ?abu JaSfar 
+ Nafif; Ibn Katir > ?abu Yamr; and Hamzah = al-Kisa?i; Hamzah > Sulaym 
b. Sisa > Xalaf. These relationships help us understand similarities between 
the readers; all these teacher-student relations show up as obvious similarities 
of specific word choices when we compare their readings (see Sidky forth- 
coming; Melchert 2008). However, it is difficult to recover any reason for the 
differences they have in their linguistic systems. Why, for example, do al-Kisa?i 
and Xalaf simply apply vowel harmony to falay-him, rilay-him and laday-him, 
unlike Hamzah? Why did their teacher choose to not apply harmony in only 
those three words? 

All of these readers had more teachers than just the canonical readers, and 
some of the variation and irregularity is probably to be attributed to this fact. 
Presented with multiple teachers, each teaching different options, a reader 
was tasked with deciding themselves which form they considered to be the 
most correct and most eloquent. Such choices would probably not always have 
been made through purely linguistic reasoning, but the exact methods through 
which this happened are mostly unrecoverable. 

One might envision, for example, the case of Hamzah’s unique ‘-umlaut 
rimalah of difefan, that one of the teachers of Hamzah transmitted to him a 
report that the prophet used to recite “wa-l-yaxsa lladina law takrahu min xalfi- 
him duriyyatan difefan xéfu Salayhum fa-l-yattaqu llaha wa-l-yaqulu qawlan 


49 This may, in fact, be made plausible by the fact that Ibn Mugahid brings a transmission of 
al-Kisa?i < Su%bah that he did in fact read ra?uf and not ra?uf, despite al-Kisa?i reading 
ra?uf himself (Ibn Mugahid, 171). 
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sadidan (Q4:9)” which could have been an accurate transmission of (-umlaut 
or perhaps the result of the transmitter speaking with affected recitation due 
to his own dialect having i-umlaut. Not wanting to misrepresent this alleged 
prophetic reading, Hamzah would have piously inserted the i-umlaut of dife- 
fan into his own recitation, without further thinking or analysing the broader 
implication of (-umlaut being present in this word out of conservatism. While 
such a hypothetical scenario is not necessarily unrealistic, it does not seem pos- 
sible to recover why a reciter chose the forms he chose, and what other options 
he had access to. 

One interesting and rare case where the tradition gives us a direct piece of 
insight into the selection procedure of readings is found with Nafif. His method 
of constructing his reading is reported by Ibn Mugahid (61f.), who says that 
Nafif said: “I looked to what two among them [his teachers] agreed upon, and 
I adopted it [in reading], and if any was alone [in reading a certain word], I 
removed it, until I had constructed this reading made up of these aspects.”5° 
Such a method as laid out by Nafif makes sense of the mixed linguistic nature 
of this reading, even if the teachers that he drew his data from all had fully reg- 
ular and natural readings—which they likely did not, as they themselves may 
have had similar methods of constructing their reading. 

From the very earliest transmissions of the reading traditions, we find that 
they already contain a collection of different dialectal features. Some of these 
features can be considered clear and conscious innovations, but many of them 
are likely the result of a similar ‘construction’ of different features as the param- 
eters of the eloquent Sarabiyyah were being negotiated by different readers. 
The mixed character did not come about through faulty transmission in be- 
tween the time that the readers were active and when the readings were can- 
onized. This mixed form seems quite reliably attributable to the eponymous 
readers that they are said to represent. As can be seen from Nafi‘’s reported 
method of constructing his reading, the primary concern of the canonical read- 
ers was not to transmit a consistent linguistic system, but rather to construct 
a reading containing eloquent features by whatever standard they considered 
it to be eloquent. A standard which, more often than not, was probably not a 
linguistically motivated one. 


50  Fa-nagartu rila ma gtamaSa falayhi tnani minhum fa-raxadtuhu, wa-ma sadda fithi wahi- 
dun taraktuhi, hatta Pallaftu hadihi l-gira?ata ft hadihi l-huruf. 
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In this chapter we have examined the language of the Quranic reading tradi- 
tions. While it is often accepted as a truism that the language of the Quran is 
Classical Arabic, actually examining this statement reveals subtleties that can- 
not be glossed over if we want to examine what the language of the Quran really 
is. Looking at the language of the reading traditions it is clear that the answer is 
not so simple. The tradition presents us with 20 different answers to what the 
language of the Quran really is. 

Second, looking closer, we find that none of these readings represent any- 
thing like natural language, or in fact any kind of language described by the 
Arab grammarians. Regular sound changes that are described in great detail by 
the Arab grammarians fail to apply with any consistency in the Quranic reading 
traditions. As such, none of the readings can be considered ‘dialects of Arabic’, 
nor in fact any form of natural language. 

While the reasons for these irregularities are not always recoverable, it is 
clear that the artificial nature of the readings is not just the result of incomplete 
or faulty transmission of the ‘true’ language of the Quran. The readings in many 
cases embrace artificial features for a certain artistic effect, which suggests a 
conscious attempt of the readers to beautify their recitation with unusual and 
exotic features. 

Néldeke (1910, 2) already remarked on this well over a century ago, he feels 
that one can still recover the true language below this, saying that “among 
these reading traditions there are certain things that were more or less alien 
to living language. The oriental has the tendency to artificially ornament the 
solemn recitation of their holy texts; |...] But the real language shines through 
everywhere.”*! I believe that Néldeke’s confidence that the real language shines 
through everywhere is not borne out by the evidence. Due to these artificial 
features, it is not altogether obvious that we can recover the “language of the 
Quran” through reflection on the Quranic reading traditions. None of them 
form a consistent system (as also noted by Néldeke et al. 2013, 543), and it is 
unclear which layers of artifice and irregularity one should remove to get to the 
“true” language of the Quran, and which ones to keep. The early grammarians 
like Sibawayh and al-Farra?, active around the same period as the early trans- 
mitters of the readers, likewise fail to give a unified answer to what this “real 


51 Unter diesen Lesarten ist sicher manches, was der lebenden Sprache mehr oder weniger 
fremd war. Der Orientale neigt dazu, den feierlichen Vortrag heiliger Texte kiinstlich zu 
gestalten; das taten auch die Juden und die Syrer. Aber die wirkliche Sprache blickt doch 
tiberall durch. 
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language” would have been exactly (see chapter 2). So, the gaps that the removal 
of the “artificial ornaments” would yield—provided we could confidently iden- 
tify all of them—cannot simply be filled with a unified answer coming from the 
data of the grammarians. 

Moreover, even if it would be somehow possible to filter out from the mate- 
rial of the grammarians which parts of their description represents Ndldeke’s 
“real language’, we would still have to accept that the grammarians’ conception 
of this “real language’—living more than 150 years after the rise of IsLam— 
would be an accurate representation of what the “real language” was felt to be 
at the time of composition. I do not believe that this is convincingly demon- 
strated by anyone. 

What is clear, however, is that contrary to the common conception that the 
Sarabiyyah is based on eastern dialects, whenever the readers agree on a fea- 
ture, they primarily converge upon forms that are said to be Hijazi by the Arab 
grammarians. If anything is to be gained from the readings to inform us about 
what language the Quran represents, the answer would seem to be that at its 
core there seems to be traces of a Hijazi dialect, and that this is what shines 
through if we were to remove Néldeke’s “artificial ornaments’. 

It seems that the reading traditions cannot give us a more accurate under- 
standing of what the language of the Quran would be, as they are clearly not try- 
ing to accurately represent its original language. The only aspect of the Quran 
that can certainly be projected back to the very beginning of the Islamic period 
with little to no change is the Quranic Consonantal Text. This therefore func- 
tions as the only direct source of the language of the Quran. The QcT as a source 
of linguistic information will be examined in the next chapter. 
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The Quranic Consonantal Text: Morphology 
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AL-FARRA?, Kitab fih Lugat al-Qurran 


4.1 Introduction 


In the previous section we have shown that when looking to answer the ques- 
tion what the language of the Quran is, the reading traditions fail to give a 
consistent answer. They are linguistically diverse, none of them look like natu- 
ral language, and they must be considered to be a concerted effort to beautify 
the recitation of the Quran through the use of exotic linguistic features from a 
variety of different dialects, augmented with completely innovative forms that 
do not seem to have been part of anyone’s natural speech. These reading tradi- 
tions take shape with the eponymous readers, and it is difficult to see further 
back than these readers through internal reflection. 

However, there is a source of the Quran that carries linguistic information 
that does go back to the very first decades of Islam: the written text itself. In 
recent years it has become clear that virtually every early Quranic manuscript 
that we have access to today goes back to a single archetypal copy (Cook 2004; 
Sinai 2014a; 2014b; van Putten 2o019c). The dating of these manuscripts is so 
early that a date much later than the date attributed to it by the Islamic tradi- 
tion (that is, during the reign of Yutman b. faffan, 644-656 CE) is quite difficult 
to envision. This primary source, while written in a highly defective script still 
carries a lot of linguistic information that we can likewise date back to this early 
period: the spelling is not random, but forms a clear system. This orthography 
must be seen as an important source of linguistic data, and its frequent devia- 
tions from the later standard Classical Arabic orthography can give us impor- 
tant insights into the nature of the language and how it differs from Classical 
Arabic. Moreover, as the Quran is a rhymed text, we receive a unique insight 
into some phonological features of the language which are not easily recover- 
able from other texts from this period, such as the early Islamic papyri. 
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In a series of papers, I have already explored what the QcT can tell us about 
the phonology and nominal morphology of Quranic Arabic (van Putten forth- 
coming; 20174; 2017b; 2018; 2019b; van Putten and Stokes 2018). What has not yet 
been explored, however, is the historical linguistic affiliation of Quranic Arabic. 
What morphological and phonological isoglosses does Quranic Arabic have? 
And how doesit relate to pre-Islamic Arabic varieties as found in the epigraphic 
record and dialects as reported by the Arab grammarians? 

Throughout modern Arabist literature, we find many statements that sug- 
gest that the Quran was written in a kind of mixed dialect, drawing freely 
from different dialects—much in the way as the Arabic poetry. The idea that 
the Quran was written in a mixed dialect seems to ultimately originate from 
the medieval Islamic tradition, but received its modem articulation in Chaim 
Rabin’s monumental work on the Ancient West Arabian dialects where he 
stated with some confidence that the Quran was composed in the ‘poetic koine’ 
(Rabin 1951, 3f.).! Rabin admits that the form of the poetic koiné used in the 
Hijaz may have had a local pronunciation, primarily, having lost the glottal 
stop as reflected in the orthography (Rabin 1951, 4f.). However he tells us that 
‘in morphology, on the other hand, an almost complete conformity with the 
‘Arabiyya’ could be achieved” (Rabin 1951, 4). The claim then, is that morpho- 
logically we should be able to see that the text of the Quran adheres to the 
‘Classical Arabic’ speech norms as opposed to the local dialect of the Hijaz. 

This chapter will examine the morphological features of Quranic Arabic as 
reflected in the QcT, while the next chapter will tackle its phonological features. 
These features will be compared against the reports of the Arab grammarians 
as well as the linguistic data found in epigraphic pre-Islamic Arabic. From this 
discussion it will become clear that whenever the QcT allows us to identify lin- 
guistic features it almost universally agrees with what the Arab grammarians 
attributed to the dialect of the Hijaz, and as such Quranic Arabic should be 
understood as a reflex of a Hijazi Arabic vernacular and not “Classical Arabic’. 
Moreover, frequently we will see that a large amount of the relevant isoglosses 
visible in the epigraphic record clearly point away from a northern origin, and 
on occasion give clear evidence that the isoglosses present in the QCT are an 
innovation typical for Hijazi Arabic. 

In Al-Jallad’s (2020b) revolutionary work on the Damascus Psalm fragment, 
he already listed several morphological features which appear to form unique 
Hijazi innovations in comparison to forms of Old Arabic found in Northern 


1 Rabin (1955, 24) credits Fleisch (1947, 97-101), and Blachére (1947, 159-169) for coming to this 
conclusion independently from him that the Quran was composed in the poetic koiné. Nei- 
ther author is much more informative as to what this elusive poetic koiné entails. 
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varieties such as Safaitic, Hismaic and Nabataean Arabic. These isoglosses 
occur in Quranic Arabic as well, and as such, the language of the Damas- 
cus Psalm fragment and the Quranic Arabic are closely related to each other. 
Some of the isoglosses that can be identified as Hijazi innovations from the 
epigraphic record are also identified as typically Hijazi isoglosses by the Arab 
grammarians, and there are yet other isoglosses identified by the Arab gram- 
marians for which not as much evidence has been found in the epigraphic 
record yet. In the following section we will look at morphological isoglosses 
present in Quranic Arabic as can be gleaned from the QcT which can either 
be compared to the epigraphic record, or those reported by Sibawayh and al- 
Farra? (or both). Whenever relevant, I will also cite the discussion of isoglosses 
that are discussed by Rabin (1951). 


4.2 The Palla- Base Relative Pronoun 


Quranic Arabic forms its relative pronoun on a base ?alla- followed by deictic 
elements ?alla-di, ?alla-ti, Palla-din etc. This form is innovative in relation to 
the ancient Semitic relative pronoun du, a relative pronoun which continued 
to exist in Quranic Arabic with a more restricted possessive meaning ‘possessor 
of...) €.g. ead \,3 /dii fad]/ ‘possessor of favour’. This innovation is also acknowl- 
edged by Rabin (1951, 154). 

The d-base relative pronoun is the one that should likely be reconstructed for 
Proto-Semitic and is cognate to the Aramaic relative pronoun, e.g. Nabataean 
Aramaic "t/*7 (Cantineau 1978, 61), Biblical Aramaic "7 (Rosenthal 1961, 21f.) and 
Ga%ez 2d. It is the relative pronoun found in the Northern epigraphic varieties 
of Old Arabic: Safaitic (m. d, fisg. d’t, dt, d (?) pl. dw, see Al-Jallad 2015, 85-88), 
and the one that seems to be attested in the Nabataean Arabic of the Namarah 
inscription: andx Wwe 17 /di ?asara al-tag/ ‘who bound the crown; (Rabin 1951, 
205; Cantineau 1978, 49), cf. also the theonym x1Ww17 /di sara/ ‘the one of the 
Shara mountain’ (Cantineau 1978, 80). 

The earliest attestation of the ?alla-base relative pronoun seems to be JSLih 
384, an Old Arabic inscription in the Northern Hijaz, in the Dadanitic script, 
which has the feminine relative pronoun spelled ‘it, presumably to be read /?al- 
lati/. See Miiller (1982) and Macdonald (2000, 49) who identify the use of the 
?alla-base in this inscription as an Arabic isogloss, and see Al-Jallad (2015, 13, 
n. 17; 2018b, 8f.; 2020b, 60) who identifies it as a specifically Old Hijazi isogloss 
within Arabic. 

While the ?alla-base is quite clearly an innovation and seems to have its 
origins in the Hijaz, by the time the grammarians start discussing the lin- 
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guistic variation of Arabic, it seems to have become extremely dominant. 
Neither Sibawayh nor al-Farra? consider any other relative pronouns.” A few 
later grammarians attribute archaic forms of the relative pronoun to Yemeni 
dialects who used di (Rabin 1951, 39) and the Tayyi? who used du (Rabin 1951, 
204f.). 


43 The Distal Demonstrative Expansion with -l(é)- in dalika, tilka and 
hunalika 


A typical feature of Quranic Arabic is the exclusive use of the distal demonstra- 
tives that have an additional element -((i)- between the demonstrative element 
and the addressee agreement suffix -ka/-kum etc. Thus, in the QcT we find EW 
and ¢\s and never forms like £)|3 daka and <4; tika or #\l taka. The latter forms 
are reported for Classical Arabic (Wright 1896, § 342; Fischer 2002, § 275a), and 
especially daka occasionally occurs in poetry and Classical Arabic prose (often 
co-occurring besides dalika). 

The difference between these two pronouns is widely identified as a Hijazi 
isogloss already in the time of al-Farra? (Lugat, 1), who recognizes the exclu- 
sive use of the dalika form as typical for the Quran and attributes it to the Hijaz, 
while the people of Najd among the Qays, ?asad, Tamim and Rabi‘ah use daka. 
As far as can be gleaned from the fragmentary pre-Islamic data, it seems that 
the archaic forms without the -/(é)- insertion were original to the northern Old 
Arabic varieties, and that -/(/)- extension is a Hijazi innovation (Al-Jallad 2020b, 
61f.). tk as a feminine distal demonstrative appears to be attested in a single 
Safaitic inscription (Al-Jallad 2015, 84). 

While Rabin (1951, 154) recognizes the identification of the -/(7)- extension as 
Hijazi, he remains skeptical of this identification because some Western Arabs 
have sayings and poems attributed to them that use daka as well. He is also sus- 
picious of the claim because Arab grammarians that claim this to be a Hijazi 
feature tend to cite the Quran as evidence for this, as it exclusively has -li- exten- 
sion. This seems to me to be the wrong conclusion based on the facts available. 

First, as dalika is the innovative form and daka the original, the fact that an 
archaic form is used by Western Arabs—assuming this attribution is valid—is 
hardly an argument why dalika is not a Hijazi feature. At most it is an argument 


2 Al-Farra? (Lugat, 12) does talk about relative pronouns however, and attributes an inflecting 
form of the plural to Hudayl: nom. alladina obl. alladina. 
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that daka is not an exclusively eastern feature. Just because daka occurs in the 
Hijaz as well, does not exclude the possibility that dalika is indeed a uniquely 
Hijazi innovation. 

His second point seems to presuppose the conclusion that the Quran is com- 
posed in the poetic koine and therefore cannot be evidence of dialectal data, 
but this has not been demonstrated by him, nor by anyone else. The very fact 
that Al-Farra? (Lugat, 11) feels the need to explicitly state that dalika is the form 
that occurs in the Quran in fact highlights that this is a fact considered remark- 
able and distinctive of Quranic Arabic, and something that he did not consider 
to follow automatically from the statement that this is the Hijazi form. 

In Classical Arabic prose and poetry alike daka and dalika co-occur, and its 
absence in the Quran is in fact striking, and a clear deviation from the Classical 
Arabic norms. The very fact that al-Farra?, nor any other grammarian, feels the 
need to attribute all features present in Quranic readings to the Hijaz (as we 
saw in chapter 3), seems to confirm that the observation on the Hijazi charac- 
ter of dalika is quite independent from the observation that it is the only form 
that occurs in the Quran. 

To dalika and tilka, we may also add that the distal locative demonstrative 
receives the -/(i)- expansion to form é\s rather than hundka as a Hijazi fea- 
ture (al-Farra? Lugat, 47). The Tamimi hunaka becomes the dominant form in 
literary Arabic production but is absent in the QcT. 


4.4 The Plural Demonstratives (ha-)?ula?i/(ha-)?ula; ?ula?ika/?ulaka 


Another isogloss that is attributed to the Hijaz is the shape of the plural dis- 
tal demonstrative. Here al-Farra? (Lugat, 12) reports Pularika for Qurays and 
the people of the Hijaz, while ?ulaka is reported for Qays, Tamim, Rabifah and 
?asad, Pullaka for some of the Banu Safd and Tamim, and ?uldlika for “some 
of them”? The QcT is unambiguous in this regard as it only attests the spelling 
éJ 4! and never +‘Y,I, and therefore it is only compatible with the Hijazi form.4 

The proximal plural demonstrative likewise is reported by al-Farra? (Lugat, 
22) to have a difference between Qurays and those that surround them who 
have ha?ula?i as opposed to Tamim, Qays, Bakr and the common people of 


3 From the context it is unclear whether Al-Farra? intends “some of the Bani Safd and Tamim” 
or “some of the Arabs”. Considering that the -/(é)- infix is a Hijaz feature in the singular forms, 
it seems probable that the latter is intended, and that it is a feature found, probably, among 
some Hijazis, but this is not made explicit. 

4 For this isogloss see also Rabin (1951, 153, §g). 
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?asad who say Pula (spelled Jl in the edition) or ha-?ula (spelled St in the 
edition) with an ?alif maqsurah (as opposed to an ?alif mamdidah). He adds 
that ‘some Arabs’ drop the first ?alif of the word and say hawla?i and cites a 
piece of poetry that adduces this.° 

The Qct does not allow us to infer with certainty the shape of the proxi- 
mal deictic (although it definitely has the initial ha-), as both Palif and ya? can 
represent the ?alif maqsurah whereas ralif can also represent Palif mamdudah. 
Thus, the QcT ‘Y,s is consistent both with ha?ula?i and ha?ula. 

However, al-Farra? explicitly writes the ?alif maqsurah with a yar, which 
means he likely intended the Najdi pronunciation to have been (ha)?ule, since 
the Kufans, including his teacher al-Kisa?i, would regularly read Palif maq- 
surah bi-surat al-ya? with rimalah (see § 3.6.4.2).6 Since the QcT distinguishes 
between /é/ (spelled with ya?) and /a/ (spelled with ralif) the gcT would only 
be consistent with ha?rulari and not with ha?rule. 


45 Proximal Deictics with Mandatory ha- Prefix 


In the Qcr all proximal deictics, be they masculine |is, feminine ois, plural 
Ys or locative gs are prefixed by Ad-. This is remarkably different from what 
is reported from Classical Arabic where forms without ha- are broadly reported, 
e.g. masculine da, feminine dih, di, ti plural Pula locative hunda. In Classical Ara- 
bic prose especially the form huna—absent in the gcT—becomes standard, 
while others are rare. 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 22) reports the addition of the Aa- prefix as optional for 
the plural among eastern tribes, but mandatory in the Hijaz. Forms without 
ha- are not explicitly mentioned for singular masculine da or feminine di/dih 
by al-Farra?, although later grammarians like al-ZamaxSari (al-Mufassal, 55) do 
report them. Even the locative deictic consistently has the Aa- prefix in Quranic 
Arabic liga ‘here’ (Q3:154; Q5:24; Q26:146; Q69:35). 

In the pre-Islamic record, we find that the Northern varieties consistently 
lack the addition of the Ada- so its mandatory addition appears to be a typical 


5 Itis interesting to note that “dropping of the ralif” for al-Farra? seems to mean that @?u auto- 
matically becomes aw, while one might expect it to become a?u instead. With this single 
occurrence it is difficult to decide what to make of this observation. 

6 Modern mesopotamian dialects that retain a reflex of word-final é as -i (habli) occasionally 
seem to treat Palif mamdiudah the same way, hence Sati ‘winter’. This seems to point to a 
merger of word final *-ay- and word final *-ay- towards é before the shift of *-ay- to -a?- took 
place, cf. Safaitic sty /Setay/ ‘winter’. See on this topic also Levin (1992, especially 86 f.). 
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innovation of Quranic Arabic. For example, Safaitic only attests d, presumably 
/da/ (Al-Jallad 2015, 80), and the same is true for the late Nabataean Arabic 
inscription at Harran (568CcE), which clearly attests J ,b | |> /da al-martil/ 
‘this Martyrion’ (Fiema et al. 2015, 414), a feminine deictic ’n without the ini- 
tial ha- is likewise attested in the Nabataean Arabic of the Namarah inscription, 
e.g, W51°N (328 CE) (Fiema et al. 2015, 405). Thus, while the epigraphic data does 
not allow an identification of this isogloss of typical for the Hijaz, it is clear that 
North of the Hijaz the addition of the ha- was not mandatory, as no attestations 
of it have been found so far. 


4.6 Feminine Proximal Deictic hadih 


According to Sibawayh (Iv, 182) the Tamim dialect has the feminine proximal 
deictic hadi form in context which becomes hadih form in pause. This is also 
what Rabin (1951, 152, §f) claims is the “strict Classical Arabic” form.’ The Hijazi 
dialect would have borrowed this pausal form from Classical Arabic. No argu- 
ment is given why it would not be the other way around or how he envisions 
a spoken dialect like Hijazi would go about borrowing such a basic category as 
a demonstrative from a poetic register. The existence of ti/ta demonstratives 
in hadits® and poems does not disprove that the hadih form was the common 
form in the Hijaz—only that some archaic forms were also in use, if we would 
accept that poetry and hadits are representative of Hijazi Arabic. The feminine 
proximal deictic throughout the QcT is e4s, which is in line with the report for 
Hijazi Arabic, which is said to use hadih(z) both in pause and context. 

In the northern Old Arabic dialects evidence is found for both ti and di but 
not (ha-)diht. For example, the ancient Namarah inscription (dated 328CcE) 
written in Nabataean Arabic starts with w51°n ‘this is the funerary monument 
of ...’. Safaitic seems to attest a feminine demonstrative that has an initial d, 
presumably /di/, rather than ¢ a feminine deictic also reported by the Arab 
grammarians (Al-Jallad 2015, 81). The forms with final h—the only form found 
in the Quran—is currently unattested in pre-Islamic Arabic. 


7 Ido not understand what the category of “strict Classical Arabic” is based on. It would imply 
that Sibawayh’s own prose is not a representation of ‘strict Classical Arabic’, as he exclusively 
uses Addihi in context. 

8 In fact, the prophetic narration that Rabin cites does not have the proximal deictic, but rather 
the distal deictic: kayfa ti-kum ‘how is that one (spoken to a plurality of addressees)?’ As 
prophetic narrations are not necessarily verbatim narrations, the use if ti-kum probably says 
more about the dialect of {a?i8ah (who narrates this tradition), or the common link of this 
Hadith (which seems to be Ibn Sihab al-Zuhri) than it does about the prophet’s speech. 
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4.7 Loss of Barth-Ginsberg Alternation 


As discussed in § 2.2.5, Sibawayh and al-Farra? agree that one of the features 
absent in Hijazi Arabic that is present in all other dialects is the use of i-prefixes 
in the prefix conjugation of stative faSila verbs, thus they say rand riflamu daka 
‘T know that’ rather than the Hijazi Pana Paslamu dalika.® 

The Barth-Ginsberg alternation must certainly be reconstructed for Proto- 
Arabic (see § 2.2.5). Thus, the disappearance of it is a specific innovation typical 
of Hijazi Arabic. Indeed, there is evidence for this being a Hijazi innovation 
from the epigraphic record as well: Two Graeco-Arabic inscriptions from North 
Arabia attest verbs that unambiguously have i-prefixes with a stem vowel a: 
tpav /yirfaw/ ‘they pastured’ (Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 2015) and ecpat /yisrat/ 
‘he served in the army’ (Al-Jallad et al. 2020). There is epigraphic evidence in 
the Northern Hijaz of the innovative generalization if the a-prefixes, namely 
in a Greek inscription which contains the name IaAyg (UJadhGr 2) (Nehmé 
2018, 286f.), identified by Ahmad Al-Jallad (personal correspondence) as rep- 
resenting the Arabic verbal name /ya‘lé/, rather than the expected /yi{lé/, had 
Barth-Ginsberg been operative. Thus, the epigraphic record seems to confirm 
that the lack of Barth-Ginsberg alternation is a Hijazi isogloss, in line with the 
reports of the grammarians. 

In the QcT it is generally difficult to find unambiguous evidence for or 
against the Barth-Ginsberg alternation of the prefix, because of the short vow- 
els being unwritten. However, there are two types of verbs, identified by Sib- 
awayh and al-Farra? alike, where this dialectal difference shows up in the con- 
sonantal skeleton of the text. As they both point out, stative verbs with I-w and 
I-? stems, in the case of the application of Barth-Ginsberg, will end up with a 
yar, thus one gets tigalu ‘you fear’ and ti?ba ‘you refuse’ (Sibawayh, Iv, 111). In 
this place, the QcT provides us with evidence that Quranic Arabic follows the 
Hijazi innovation of not having Barth-Ginsberg alternation, as we find Je ¢ Y 
/la tawgal/ ‘do not fear! (Q15:53) rather than ** \< ‘Y, explicitly mentioned by 
al-Farra? (Lugat, 8) to be the expected form in the non-Hijazi dialects. For the 
I-? stems, we find more evidence in the QcT that the Barth-Ginsberg alterna- 
tion did not operate: a4 4) /?in taman-h/ ‘if you entrust him’ (Q3:75, twice), 
lols ‘Y /la taman-na/ ‘you do not entrust us’ (Qi2:11), 5b /talamin/ ‘you are 


g For this feature, see also Rabin (1951, 158, §p, q), who suggests that this feature is borrowed 
from North-West Semitic, rather than a shared retention. This seems to be the result of impo- 
sition of the late Classical Arabic norms which lacks this alternation, taking this standard as 
a stand-in for Proto-Arabic. There is no obvious reason to assume that the Classical Arabic 
situation is original in this case. 
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suffering’ (Q4:104, twice), (lb Y& /fa-la tas/ ‘so do not grieve’ (Q5:26, 68), 9) 
|, /likay-la tasaw/ ‘in order that you do not grieve’ (Q57:23), 3b /wa-tabée/ 
‘but [their hearts] refuse’ (Q9:8). (| /asé/ ‘I grieve’ (Q7:93), 02! O| /an adan/ 
‘that I give permission’ (Q7:123; Q20:71; Q26:49), Xl /?4manu-kum/ ‘T entrust 
you’ (Q12:64); WL Y /1a yab/ ‘he should not refuse’ (Q2:282, twice); cpl So /fa-la 
yaman]/ ‘he does not feel secure’ (Q7:99); 3k s /wa-yabé/ ‘and he refuses’ (Qg:32) 
oS (4 /hatté yadan/ ‘until he permits’ (Qi2:80); oskd /lam yadan/ ‘he did not 
allow’ (Q42:21); 53 O! /an yadan/ ‘that he permits’ (Q53:26) aa lel del 3) 
/an yamant wa-yamanu qawmahum/ ‘that they entrust you and they entrust 
their people’ (Q4:91); 4b LL /yalamiina/ ‘you are suffering’ (Q4:104). 

These examples thus confirm that Quranic Arabic follows the innovative 
Hijazi practice of lacking the Barth-Ginsberg alternation. 


4.8 Uninflected halumma 


Rabin (1951, 162f, §z)—following al-Farra? (Lugat, 63) and Sibawayh (111, 
529)—points out that in the Hijaz halwmma ‘come on!’ was uninflected, while 
the Tamim conjugated it as an imperative verb, sg.m. halumma, sg.f. halummi, 
du. halumma, pl.m halummii pl.f. halmumna, (al-Farra? reports the unexpected 
feminine plural forms halummanna, halumunna). In the QcT, Ja is uninflected 
in the two places it occurs (Q6:150; Q33:18), which in both cases has a plural 
addressee. The QcT therefore agrees with the Hijaz in this regard. The Hijazi 
form here is probably archaic, as it seems likely that this is a presentative par- 
ticle hal!° followed by -umma, the same particle as the vocative suffix that one 
finds in allah-umma ‘O God!’ The innovation of the Tamim would have then 
been to interpret this as an imperative verb.!! 


4.9 Imperatives and Apocopates of 11=111 Verbs Have the Shape vCCvC 
Rather Than (v)CvCC 


Imperative and apocopates of geminate verbs have a metathesized form in 
non-Hijazi dialects (wrudd(a/u)), whereas in the Hijaz they are un-metathe- 
sized (urdud) (Rabin 1951, 161f., §y). This according to Rabin (1951, 4) is one of 
“the few Hijazi forms [...] that appear sporadically [in the Quran]”. It should be 


10 Compare for example Ugaritic Al ‘see; here is/are; now (then)’ (Huehnergard 2012, 146). 
11‘: I thank Ahmad al-Jallad for suggesting this analysis to me. 
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clear by now that many more Hijazi features than just the treatment of gemi- 
nate verbs appear in the Quran. The claim that this form is sporadic among the 
readers is not in keeping with the attestations in the Quran. The unmetathe- 
sized Hijazi form is the norm. The apocopate occurs without metathesis 43 
times, and the imperative 8 times. The metathesized forms never occur for 
the imperative, and for the apocopate there are only three, or four cases. The 
first is 3L43 ‘opposes’ (Q59:4), while the unmetathesized form of the same verb 
is attested as .33L4) ‘opposes’ (Q4:115). The second and third are jl2s ‘suffers’ 
(Q2:233) and jl ‘suffers’ (Q2:282), which do not occur in unmetathesized 
forms elsewhere. The last case is a bit more involved. In the Kufan and Bas- 
ran codices #, ‘turns back’ (Q5:54) occurs besides 3.0, ‘turns back’ (Q2:217) 
(Al-Dani mugnif, 107), but in the Syrian and Medinan codices Q5:54 is spelled 
oN »,]? 

Rabin suggests that the Hijaz used the unmetathesized forms exclusively, 
while the Tamim used the metathesized forms. This is indeed how Sibawayh 
(III, 529-532) reports it. However, al-Farra? (Lugat, 36) seems to accept the 
possibility of metathesized forms in Hijazi dialects as he says that Hijaz and 
?asad place the vowel a after metathesized final root consonants such as in 
tudarra while Tamim and Qays have tudarri. The isogloss therefore seems to 
be that Hijazi was able to use both metathesized and unmetathesized forms 
whereas Tamim used the metathesized forms exclusively. The QcT overwhelm- 
ingly has forms that are not metathesized, clearly showing this Hijazi isogloss. 
The metathesis found in Hijazi would appear to be a reflex of a type of assim- 
ilation across syllable boundaries that occasionally occurs in the QcT, also in 
other positions (see Appendix A.3.5 for a discussion). 


410 Mahigaziyyah 


The vast majority of the nominal negation using ma is constructed with the 
predicate marked with bi-, e.g. Cy 9¢ ae leg ‘they are not believers’ (Q2:8). Only 
on rare occasions is the bi- left out, and in those cases a disagreement is said 
to occur between the people of the Hijaz and Najd. This much is also admit- 
ted by al-Farra? (Lugat, 28): “the people of the Hijaz say ma zaydun bi-qarim 
‘Zayd is not standing’, and hardly ever do they drop the bi- from their speech, 


12 ~—_ It is surprising that Rabin (1951, 162) reports to not have found variants for Q5:54, as yarta- 
did is the reading of the canonical Syrian and Medinan readers, Ibn “amir, Nafif and 2abu 
GaSfar—in accordance with their regional rasm (Ibn al-Gazani, § 2989). 
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and this is how it is in the Quran except in His speech: ma hada basara and 
ma hunna Pummahati-him, they apply the accusative when they leave out the 
bi-. Tamim, Qays and ?asad (also) say it with the bi-, but when they remove the 
bi-, they apply the nominative.”!8 This use of the accusative is usually known 
as Ma Higaziyyah, whereas using the nominative is called the Ma Tamimiyyah, 
this feature is well-known among the grammarians (see also Sibawayh, I, 57). At 
the time of writing, Rabin (1951, 174 ff, §p-t) seemed to lack sources that explic- 
itly comment on the frequency of this construction, and as he points out it 
seems to have been quite rare. We now know that this was also recognized by 
Al-Farra? as well. Indeed, in the QcT, only one unambiguous case of the ma 
Hijaziyyah can be discerned, namely the famous | ,2: |4s Le “this is not a man” 
(Q12:31). The one other commonly cited example axa cp & “they are not their 
mothers” (Q58:2), universally read in the Hijazi manner by the canonical read- 
ers ma hunna Pummahati-him(u) (not Pummahatu-hum(u)"*) is ambiguous in 
the QcT, and could reflect both the ma higaziyyah and the ma tamimiyyah. 
Rabin tentatively supplies another option ¢y;> ae to! : Xe le “not one of you 
can shield against it” (Q69:47). This one does show the Hijazi form in the QcT, 
but does not get commented upon by the Arab grammarians, perhaps because 
they took hagizina as a hal. 

As pointed out by al-Farra? and Rabin, all other cases of nominal negation 
with md mark the predicate with bi-. The anomalous nature of | 21 \4s le (Qu2:31) 
was the reason for Ahmad al-Jallad (2020b, 68f.) to suggest that it is a gram- 
matical anomaly included as a conscious choice in the direct speech, perhaps 
to give a colloquial effect to the quotation in the Quran. He likewise observes 
that another grammatical anomaly, the famous | peu) Olis O! “These two are 
wizards!” (Q20:63), likewise occurs in direct speech. It should be noted that, 
unless there is another plausible interpretation of Ni! ca L., the use of the 
nominal negation with ma without bi- seems exceedingly rare, but not unique 
to direct speech. With the caveat that this is admitted to be a marginal feature 
in the Hijaz as well as that it is extremely marginal in the Quran, the gram- 
marian data does seem to assign a Hijazi origin to the isogloss that find in the 
QcT. 


13. rahlu l-higazi yaquluna: ma zaydun bi-qarimin, fa-la yakadina yulquna l-ba?a min kalami- 
him, bi-dalika ga?a |-qur?anu Pilla qawlahi “ma hada basaran’, “ma hunna Pummahati- 
him” wa-yansibuna rida ralqawi l-ba?. tamimun wa-qaysun wa-Pasadan yaquluna bil-ba?i, 
fa-rida tarahi -ba?a rafavu. 

14 Although the non-canonical transmitter of (asim, al-Mufaddal, is said to have read this 
with the nominative (Ibn Mugahid, 628; Ibn Xalawayh, 154). 
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411 The Morphosyntax of kala 


Al-Farra? (Masani, 11, 245f.) tells us that there is disagreement on the how the 
verb kalu “to allot s.th. to s.o.” should be treated. He says that the people of 
the Hijaz and those that neighbour Qays treat the recipient of the allotment 
as a direct object, giving examples such as gad kiltu-ka taSaman katiran ‘I have 
allotted to you a lot of food’, and kilta-ni ‘you have allotted to me’, the more reg- 
ular syntax appears to be with the preposition (i-, i.e. kilta li and kiltu laka. As 
al-Farra? points out himself, the QcT follows the Hijazi practice in this regard 
oe 6 ‘they allotted to them’ (Q83:3). 


4.12 The Presentative ha?rum 


Al-Farra? (Lugat, 143f.) reports a difference between the presentative particle 
ha?a ‘voila and how it is inflected among the people of the Hijaz in contrast 
to the people of Najd (Qays, Tamim, ?asad). The Najdi tribes treat this pre- 
sentative particle morphologically as an imperative verb, whereas the Hijazi 
dialect seems to base its endings on the 2sg. pronominal endings where the k 
has been swapped out with ? for unclear reasons. Al-Farra? also reports that 
it has reached him that some Arabs indeed have kaf in place of the hamzah 
giving as example ha-ka and ha-ki. 


Hijaz Najd 
msg.  hdra ha? or ha?a 
fisg. hari hari sometimes hari 


dual haruma  hara 
mpl.  harum haru 
fipl. harunna —harna 


While this presentative particle is not attested particularly often in the QcT, the 
one time it does show up, it clearly takes on the Hijazi morphological form e ols 
(Q69:19). 
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One of the reported differences between Hijaz as opposed to Tamim and many 
of Qays and the people of Najd, according to al-Farra? (Lugat, 32-33) is that 
zawg is a unisex word meaning both ‘husband’ and ‘wife’ depending on the 
context in Hijazi whereas in the east zawg is ‘husband’ and zawgah is ‘wife’. 
The qcrt clearly aligns with the Hijazi distribution, e.g. ley) C1 Xu! eal 
41|‘O Adam, dwell, you and your wife, in Paradise’ (Q2:35). 


4.14  Alternations between G- and C-stems 


On multiple occasions al-Farra? (Lugat) reports that some dialects have a C- 

stem where other dialects have a G-stem, with the same meaning. These are in 

essence lexical isoglosses, based on what kind of morphology they follow, and 
they allow us to compare them against what we see in the QcT. We find that 
whatever is reported to be the Hijazi form is the form that we find in the QcrT. 

Verbs reported to have a C-stem in the Hijaz, and a G-stem elsewhere, are the 

following: 

— Pawhd ‘to inspire’ (Hijaz), wahd (2asad), p. 146. QcT: Hijazi .> 4) (Qg9:5). 

— Pawfa ‘to fulfill (Hijaz), wafa ‘id. (Najd), p. 49. QcT: Hijazi 34! (Q3:76) ‘he 
fulfills’ 

Cases where the Hijaz rather has the G-stem whereas other tribes have a C-stem 

are more numerous, examples of these are the following: 

— fatana ‘to tempt’ (Hijaz), raftana ‘id’ (Tamim, Rabifah, ?asad, Qays), p. 57. 
QcT: Hijazi 3 (Q29:3). 

— haruma ‘to be forbidden’, haram pl. hurum ‘forbidden’ (Hijazi), ?Pahrama ‘to 
be forbidden’, muhrim ‘forbidden’ (?asad, Tamim, Qays), p. 6of. QcT: Hijazi 
el 2! (Q2:144). 

— ‘asafa ‘to blow violently’ (Hijaz) ?a%safa (?asad), p. 73. QCT: Hijazi G-stem 
active participle Cale (Qi0:22; Q14:18); adele (Q21:81); cae (Q77:2), rather 
than the C-stem mufsif. 

— maraga ‘to release’ (Hijaz), ?7amraga (Najd), p. 108. QcT: Hijazi ia (Q25:53; 
Q55:19). 

In one case the QcT seems to have both the G- and the C-stem with the same 

meaning attested. 

— nakira ‘to not know’ (Hijaz), ?ankara (?asad, Tamim), p. 75. The QcT uses the 
G-stem once » N ‘he did not know them’ (Qu:70), the C-stem usually means 
‘to reject, deny’ e.g. 5 SX ‘they deny it’ (Qu6:83), but the active participle at 
least once seems to have the G-stem meaning in Q12:58 0» Ke 4 ws ‘they 
did not know/recognize him’. 
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These lexical isoglosses of verbal stem formation in the QcT therefore seem 
to follow the patterns as they are reported for the Hijazi dialect. 


415 Morphological Isoglosses Not Recognized by the Grammarians 


In Quranic Arabic, there are several morphological developments which based 
on comparative evidence with modern dialects and Old Arabic must certainly 
be seen as innovations typical of Quranic Arabic, yet are not recognized or dis- 
cussed as isoglosses by the Arab grammarians. In these cases, whatever we find 
in Quranic Arabic is identical to the Sarabiyyah—that which the grammari- 
ans describe as valid and eloquent Arabic. While these do not help us better 
classify Quranic Arabic within the context of the dialects as described by the 
grammarians, they occasionally do allow us to set it apart from modern dialects 
and attested forms of Old Arabic in the epigraphic record. 


415.1  Ta-prefix in Prefix Conjugation of tD- and tL-stems 

In Gafaz, the tD- and tL-stems the suffix conjugation has the shape td- for the 
formation prefix whereas the prefix conjugation has the shape ¢, i.e. taqdttdld, 
yatqattdl. Classical Arabic has ta- in both forms, while most modern dialects 
have t- in both stems. It was already noted by Diem (1982) that these t- forms 
cannot be explained as the outcome of regular sound change from ta-, and 
therefore both the ta- and t- forms must have been around in Proto-Arabic. 
He subsequently suggests that Proto-Arabic probably had the distribution as 
it is attested in Ga‘az. Since Diem’s article, dialectological data has become 
available that shows there are dialects that generalize the ta- like Classical Ara- 
bic, and more importantly, that there are some rare dialects that indeed retain 
the alternation as it is present in Gafez. See for example: Douz Arabic t‘has- 
Sam|/yithassam ‘to be ashamed’, t*Sarak/yitSarak ‘to fight’ (Ritt-Benmimoun 
2014, 349-3503 355-357),/° Gulf Arabic tagayyir/yitgayyar ‘to change’, tiwafag/ 
yitwafag ‘to help each other’ (Holes 2010, 404f.) and finally in Saudi Arabic we 
find Ghamid takallam/yitkallam ‘to speak’, Qauz tikallam/yitkallam ‘to speak’, 
Hofuf taharrak/titharrak (38¢,f.) ‘to move’ (Prochazka 1988, 40-50). From this 
evidence we must conclude that this alternation of the ta- and t- prefix can 
securely be reconstructed for Proto-Arabic. The fact that this aligns with what 
we find in Ga%az, make it clear that this allomorphy can even be reconstructed 
for Proto-West Semitic. 


15 The ultrashort vowels‘ and @ are the regular outcome of “a in open syllables. 
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While the evidence is sparse, the data available suggest that Quranic Arabic 
underwent the same generalization as Classical Arabic. For the suffix conjuga- 
tion it is clear it always has the ta- prefix, because it does not have a prothetic 
?alif to break up the CC cluster, e.g. ~ba ‘to be severed’ (Q6:94) rather than 
id ces that one would expect for **/itqatta{/. Evidence that the prefix was ta- 
in the prefix conjugation is sparser, but it can be deduced from _>\ ‘(that) he 
stay behind’ (Q74:37), which could only represent /yataxxar/ or if the hamzah 
is retained in this context /yata?axxar/. Had the prefix been ¢- we would have 
expected ** & for /yataxxar/ from “yat?axxara. 

Thus, we can conclude that Quranic Arabic has innovated by generaliz- 
ing the ta- prefix to both suffix and prefix conjugations. This generalization 
seems to have become the prestigious form early on, as any mention of a situa- 
tion with ta-/t- alternation or a generalized ¢- so abundant among the modern 
dialects seems to be entirely absent in the descriptions of the Arab grammari- 
ans. It is thus a clear morphological innovation of Quranic Arabic compared to 
Proto-Arabic, but it is not explicitly attributed to the Hijaz. 


4.15.2 N- prefix in the Suffix Conjugation of N-stems 

Much like the tD- and tL-stems, the N-stem appears to have had a vocalized 
allomorph na- in the suffix conjugation and an unvocalized allomorph -n- in 
the prefix conjugation in Proto-Arabic. Evidence for this distribution is found 
in Safaitic where the lack of assimilation of the n in the suffix conjugation such 
as in ngdb /naggaba/ ‘he was angered’ clearly suggests a vocalised prefix. The 
form yqtl /yiqqatel/ ‘to be killed’ on the other hand appears to represent an 
assimilated n-prefix (Al-Jallad 2015, 134 ff.). The fact that this Old Arabic reflex 
finds a parallel outside of Arabic in, e.g. Hebrew Pf. nipfal Impf. yippatel < 
“*na-psala, “yi-n-pasilu (Suchard 2019, 49f.) suggests that Safaitic retains the 
Proto-Arabic situation. Quranic Arabic, like Classical Arabic and, to my knowl- 
edge, all modern dialects has generalized the unvocalized allomorph -n- to both 
stems, yielding forms such as pf. 14 ‘he turned’ (Q22:11) impf. —la ‘he turns’ 
(Q2:143). While the Arab grammarians do not comment on the vocalized prefix 
form at all, from the epigraphic record and comparative Semitic data it is clear 
that the Quranic Arabic form is innovative. 


415.3 The ?an yaf<ala Verbal Complement Construction 

Al-Jallad (2020b, 61) identifies the ?an yafYala verbal complement construction 
as yet another isogloss of Hijazi Arabic, in contrast to epigraphic Old Arabic. 
Both the language of the Quran, and the Old Hijazi of the Damascus psalm 
fragment form verbal complements with the particle ?an followed by the sub- 
junctive verb, where in Old Arabic of the Levant and North Arabia an infinitive 
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construction would be used (Al-Jallad 2015, 12f.). This seems to be a Hijazi 
innovation, as its earliest attestation occurs in a fragmentary Dadanitic inscrip- 
tion from al-Sula in the Northern Hijaz (Al-Jallad 2020b, 61). However, this is an 
innovation that Quranic Arabic shares with Classical Arabic, and is thus not 
identified as a Hijazi isogloss by the grammarians. 


415.4 Use of the Definite Article al- 

An interesting isogloss that is not exclusive to the Hijaz, but nevertheless forms 
a clear linguistic isogloss in the Old Arabic linguistic record is the shape of 
the definite article. In the Old Arabic present in the corpus of Safaitic inscrip- 
tions the definite article is usually represented by a h- (presumably /haC-/), 
not infrequently ~- and only rarely by An- or 7- (Al-Jallad 2015, u, n. 10), and 
the Old Arabic of the Hismaic corpus seems to lack a definite article alto- 
gether (Al-Jallad 2018b, 12). In Nabataean Arabic, on the other hand, it is always 
written 5x, suggesting an unassimilated /al-/ in all contexts. This same lack of 
assimilation is also found in the Arabic of the Damascus psalm fragment (Al- 
Jallad 2020b, 24). For Quranic Arabic, the evidence is difficult to interpret, the 
QcT would suggest an unassimilated article, but this might be a purely ortho- 
graphic convention—as it is in Classical Arabic—adopted from the Nabataean 
writing system. Van Putten (2o019b, 14f.) gives some not particularly binding 
arguments why an assimilated article before apical consonants, as in Classi- 
cal Arabic, might be preferable over an unassimilated situation as found in 
the Damascus psalm fragment. Whatever the interpretation of the QcT in this 
case, that it uses the al- article, as opposed to the haC- article, the Yemeni an- 
/am- articles or a completely absent definite article certainly distinguishes it 
from the Old Arabic present in the northern varieties of Safaitic and Hismaic, 
and puts it closer to Nabataean Arabic in this regard. The early Arab gram- 
marians, however, do not recognize this as a Hijazi isogloss at all, and rather 
see the al- article with assimilation as the only acceptable form of the fara- 
biyyah. 


416 Questionable Morphological Isoglosses 


There are a few morphological isoglosses of the Hijaz discussed by Rabin (1951) 
which can be deduced from the QcT where it does not agree with the reported 
Hijazi form. However, in these three cases, we will see that it is to be doubted 
whether the isogloss is to be attributed to the whole Hijaz, or to the Hijaz at all, 
as early sources of the grammarians give conflicting reports. 
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4.16.1 The 111-w Passive Participle Is maCCuww Not maCCiyy 

Al-Farra? (Ma‘ani, 1, 169f.) claims it is a linguistic practice of the people of the 
Hijaz to retain the consonant “w in passive participles of 111-w stems, e.g. mar- 
duwwan rather than mardiyyan “pleasing”. This disagrees with the QcT 2,» 
(Q19:55). Rabin (1951, 161, § x) seems skeptical of this isogloss and calls it a “curi- 
ous statement”. His skepticism seems warranted, because elsewhere al-Farra? 
(Lugat, 92) is explicit in saying that it is only “some of the people of the Hijaz’” 
that do this. Therefore, it does not appear to have been a general innovation 
found in all of the Hijaz. 

This neutralization appears to be part of a more widespread neutraliza- 
tion of 111-w and 111-y in derived nominal stems. In the QcT we also see nq 
/Su/isiyyu-hum/ (Q20:66, Q26:44) as the CuCiC plural of Las ‘rod’. Interest- 
ingly, the CuCuC verbal nouns seems to mostly keep 111-w and I11-y roots dis- 
tinct. Thus, we see |e /Tuluwwa/ (Q17:4, 43; Q27:14; Q28:83) as the verbal noun 
of lc ‘to be high, elevated’, and | ge /Sutuwwa/ (Q25:21), se /{utuww/ (Q67:21) 
as the verbal noun of ke ‘to be insolent’, whereas we find ¢43 } /li-ru/iqiyyi-ka/ 
(Q17:93) as the verbal noun of (3) ‘to ascend’ and 2 /mu/idiyya/ (Q36:67) 
as the verbal noun of (42 ‘to go away’. The Quran however exploits verbal 
nouns that have undergone this neutralization for the purpose of rhyme in 
Surat Maryam (Qi9): le /Tu/itiyya/ (Qug:8, 69) as an alternative verbal noun 
of ke besides | z¢ mentioned above, and i> /gu/itiyya/ (Qug:68, 72) as the ver- 
bal noun of > ‘to kneel’. 


4.16.2 The Passive Participle of u1-y Is maCiC Rather Than maCyuC 
A doubtful isogloss is the Tamimi practice of using madyun instead of the Hijazi 
madin for passive participles of 11-y roots (Rabin 1951, 160, §u). As Rabin points 
out, it is likely that the Tamimi form is an innovative analogical formation of 
the passive participle, rather than the Proto-Arabic reflex, in which case Hijazi 
would simply have the Proto-Arabic form. The QcrT indeed has the alleged 
Hijazi form, but contrary to Rabin’s claim, this does not occur only once in 
Le ‘poured down’ (Q73:14), but also 0 54 (Q37:53), Caete (Q56:86) ‘indebted; 
judged’, Os 4S ‘tricked’ (Q52:42). 

Sibawayh (Iv, 248) does report that ‘some Arabs’ say mabyuS ‘bought’ rather 
than mabi‘, but he does not explicitly identify it as anon-Hijazi or Tamimi form, 
nor does he identify mabiS as the Hijazi form.1® The much later grammarian Ibn 


16 Some of these “Tamimi” forms have made it into the Classical Arabic language. Fischer 
(2002, § 247.2) mentions mabyuf ‘sold’, which occurs besides mabiS. Wehr (1979, s.v.) also 
mentions madyin besides madin for ‘indebted’ In Classical Arabic the alleged Hijazi form 
is dominant. 
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Ginni (d. 392/1002) in his Kitab al-Mugtasab (p. 3) does identify the mabyuS 
type as Tamimi, but considering how late a source Ibn Ginni is, we should be 
skeptical of this attribution. 


4.16.3 Gt-stems of I-w verbs Is itazara instead of ittazara 

According to some grammarians Hijazi Arabic had itazara rather than ittazara 
for I-w verbs in the Gt-stem (Rabin 1951, 158f., §r). If correct, this would be 
an example where the qctT does not follow the Hijazi formation, cf. |, ‘so 
fear!’ (Q2:24) and 3«!l ‘to become full’ (Q84:18). The identification seems doubt- 
ful however, as early sources give conflicting accounts. For example, al-Farra? 
(Lugat, 20) explicitly attributes the form ittaqu with an initial long consonant 
to the people of the Hijaz, while he attributes taqgu to Tamim and ?asad. He 
makes no mention of a form itaqu. 


4.16.4 The Hijazi Dual Is Uninflected, Using the Nominative Form 

Rabin (1951, 156, § m) suggests that, at least in the dialect of Mecca, the dual did 
not inflect for case and the nominative was used in all positions. If this is cor- 
rect, then Quranic Arabic disagrees with the Meccan dialect in this regard, as 
the dual is fully functional. However, this dialectal explanation seems to exist 
exclusively as a pious explanation of the problematic reading Pinna hadani la- 
sahirani (Q20:63) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3590-3591), where from a Classical Arabic 
grammatical perspective ?abu Yamr’s hadayni would be expected. There is, of 
course, no a priori reason to assume that the demonstrative inflected for case 
in Quranic Arabic; other demonstratives do not inflect for case either. It might 
not be that the dual in general did not inflect in Hijazi, but that it was specif- 
ically the dual demonstratives that did not. Such an interpretation seems to 
be implicitly suggested (and attributed to the southern Hijazi tribe Bant al- 
Harit b. Kab) by al-Farra? (Lugat, 94) who only mentions the non-inflecting 
nature of hdddni. bis (Q20:63, Q22:19) is the only form of the masculine dual 
attested in the QcT, whereas the feminine is only attested as (ys (Q28:27), 
there is therefore no way to confirm that the Quranic Arabic had an inflect- 
ing dual. However, the QcT also allows for a different interpretation. While the 
particle Pinna requires the accusative, the particle 7in with the same function 
requires the nominative. The QCT © peu) Oda J! simply accommodates such a 
reading, and is indeed the canonical reading reported for Hafs fan fasim and 
Ibn Katir. 

Other case of in in the function of Pinna are found among several canon- 
ical readers, e.g. Q86:4 ?in kullu nafsin lama Salayha hafigun “Every soul has 
a guardian over it” (majority reading), as opposed to ?in kullu nafsin lamma 
Salayha hafiz “there is no soul but has a guardian over it.” ({asim, Ibn Yami, 
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Hamzah, ?abi Gaffar). Similar constructions with disagreement on lama ver- 
sus lammé are found in Q36:32 and Q43:35 (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3312-3313). 

Whatever the explanation, the use of Pin in this function, an uninflected 
dual deictic or even a mere mistake in the QcT—as suggested by a transmis- 
sion brought by al-Farra? (Lugat 94f.) in which {a?isah supposedly proclaimed 
this!’ this can hardly be used as evidence of an isogloss of a completely unin- 
flecting dual in Hijazi Arabic. Note that the use of this dual is specifically used 
in direct speech, which Al-Jallad (2020b, 68f.) suggests may have been a con- 
text which uses explicitly colloquial features for rhetorical effect, see section 
§ 4.10 for more details. 


4.17. The Quran Is Morphologically Hijazi 


As mentioned in section § 4.1 it was Rabin’s claim that, while Quranic Ara- 
bic was phonologically perhaps somewhat adapted to the local Hijazi dialect, 
it morphologically adhered almost completely to the poetic koiné. The prob- 
lem is that Rabin—nor to my knowledge any other author—ever defines what 
exactly the features morphological or otherwise of this poetic koiné are. 

As we have elaborated upon in chapter 2 the very category of a ‘poetic 
koiné’ as opposed to ‘dialects’ is not a dichotomy the Arabic grammarians oper- 
ated within. In fact, whenever we find Sibawayh discussing a variety of differ- 
ent morphological or phonological options he frequently qualifies this with 
a wa-kullun Sarabiyy—All is Arabic, even when these options are explicitly 
attributed to tribes. I think we should take these statements of the grammarians 
seriously. If we do not impose a dichotomy between an undefined and unde- 
scribed poetic koiné versus the dialects, and look at which dialectal features 
that can actually be recognized in the QcT, a rather clear picture emerges: all 
the morphological features attributed to the Hijaz that can be gleaned from the 
act indeed confirm that it is a Hijazi text. 

It is worth appreciating just how different the view from the QcT is in com- 
parison to what we find in the reading traditions. As I showed in chapter 3, the 
reading traditions are very mixed, sound laws do not operate regularly and each 
reading incorporates Hijazi and non-Hijazi features in a haphazard manner 
and in different configurations from other readers. From the readings, no real 


17 Along with two examples of seemingly mistaken case in the sound masculine plural, in 
both cases related to the ?in(na) and lakin(na) particles, namely lakini r-rasixuna [...] wa- 
l-mugimina (Q4:162) and Pinna lladina Pamani wa-lladina hadi wa-s-sabiriuna (Q5:69), 
cf. the doublet of this phrase the expected case in Q22:17. 
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signal from any dialect can be recovered. Therefore, it is all the more striking 
that the QcT gives such a regular picture. This is unlikely to be a coincidence. 

Whenever we are dealing with innovative features of Hijazi Arabic, where 
the pre-Islamic epigraphic record can give us insight into this feature, we find 
that likewise the northern varieties of Safaitic and Nabataean Arabic do not 
appear to have undergone these innovations. This lends some credibility to 
the comments of the grammarians that these innovations should indeed be 
sought in the Hijaz. The table below summarizes the isoglosses discussed so 
far. Some of these cases are retentions while others are innovations, but all in 
all the picture is clear. Thus, let me recast Rabin’s quote mentioned at the top of 
this section, in terms of what the linguistic evidence actually brings us: As for 
the Quran, in morphology we find an almost complete conformity with Hijazi 
Arabic has been achieved; the few Najdi forms, such as the biliteral jussive and 
imperative of verbs med. gem. only appear sporadically. 

The table below summarizes the morphological isoglosses of Quranic Arabic 
that have a clear tribal attribution among the Arab grammarians. As should be 
clear, all of them invariably agree with Quranic Arabic being a Hijazi text. The 
column next to it examines the presence or absence of these isoglosses in epi- 
graphic Old Arabic such as Nabataean Arabic, Safaitic and Hismaic. Whenever 
the epigraphic record allows us to discern this, we find that in these northern 
varieties said isoglosses are absent, which lends credence to the grammarian 
data that suggests these are Hijazi innovations. 


Grammarians Old Arabic 

?alla- base relative pronoun All non-Tayyi? tribes North: Absent, Hijaz: Present 
Distal demonstratives with -l(é)- Hijaz Absent 
pl.dist Pularika (not ?ulaka) Hijaz 2 
m.sg.prox da > ha-da Hijaz Absent 
fisg.prox (ha)-ti/di > hadih Hijaz Absent 
Loss of Barth-Ginsberg alternation Hijaz Absent 
Uninflected halumma Hijaz 2 
Uncontracted 11=111 imperative/apocopate  Hijaz 2 
Ma Higaziyyah Hijaz ? 
Presentative ha?a with pronominal endings Hijaz 2 
Zaw§g as Wife Hijaz 2 

6 


Lexical isoglosses of G- and C-stems Hijaz 


CHAPTER 5 


The Quranic Consonantal Text: Phonology 


4 irae re ‘s 4 Z 5G 
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{UTMAN B. {AFFAN 


5a Introduction 


It has long been recognized that the orthography of the Qct, in principle 
reflects the phonology of Hijazi Arabic. Most notably the way that the hamzah 
is (not) spelled, seems to reflect the purported loss of this sound in the Hijazi 
dialect. While some authors see this tendency of the orthography as a purely 
orthographic convention, envisioning that the actual language of the Quran 
was pronounced with the non-Hijazi pronunciation with hamzah (e.g. Zwet- 
tler 1978, 124; Versteegh 2014, 64) others do not express a clear opinion to what 
extent the Hijazi orthography can reveal anything about the language of the 
Quran itself (e.g. Diem 1976; 1979). However, Rabin (1951, 3f.) (also Néldeke 
1904, 1; and Blau 1977, 15f.) is quite confident that the orthography in fact 
reveals something about the way the Quran was actually pronounced, saying 
“the pronunciation of the literary language was of course largely accommo- 
dated to their native dialect, to which the Koran spelling is therefore a fairly 
reliable guide.’ On other occasions, Rabin likewise expresses that the orthog- 
raphy is to be taken seriously for the phonetics of Quranic Arabic. I agree with 
this view, and I believe that the correctness of this assumption is confirmed to a 
large extent by the Quranic rhyme (see van Putten 2018). Indeed, whenever the 
rhyme allows us to examine the presence of the hamzah, for example, we must 
conclude that it was in fact not there whenever the orthography suggests its 
absence. Thus L4 (Q55:29) breaks the strict |-an| rhyme of Strat al-Rahman if 
read as Sarn, whereas this problem is resolved if read as /San/, the same is clear 
for .4 (Qug:9) which breaks the rhyme when read as say?a but is perfectly con- 
sistent with the |-i/ayya| rhyme if read as /Sayya/ or /Siyya/. The QcT thus clearly 
reveals a hamzah-less pronunciation. To understand the linguistic nature of the 
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language of the Quran, we must let the text tell us, rather than impose a set of 
mutually contradictory norms presented by the canonical reading traditions. 

This chapter will look at some of the phonetic isoglosses that can be deduced 
from the QcT, in order to connect them with the phonetic features discussed by 
the grammarians. Some of the features discussed here are isoglosses that Rabin 
considered part of morphology. While these indeed have an effect on the mor- 
phology, they are the outcome of regular sound laws, and therefore I choose 
to discuss them here. Here too, we will compare the isoglosses to those found 
in Northern Old Arabic like Safaitic and Nabataean Arabic, showing that sev- 
eral important innovative features are indeed unattested in northern varieties, 
while they are attested in the QcT. 

There are several phonetic isoglosses of the QcT that do not get explicitly 
referred to as Hijazi features according to the grammarians. Most of the time 
grammarians do discuss such features, as one of the goals of the grammatical 
works was to account for the language of the Quran. Even when there is a lack of 
attribution from the grammarians of certain features to the Hijaz, Rabin (1951) 
frequently attributes these features to the Hijaz by virtue of them being present 
in the Quran. This is circular, and rather surprising as Rabin often expresses 
skepticism of any attribution to Hijazi Arabic when medieval grammarians cite 
the Quran as evidence for it (as he does, for example in the dalika rather than 
daka isogloss, see § 4.3 above). We will only count features as confirmed to be 
part of Hijazi Arabic whenever it is explicitly done so by the Arab grammar- 
ians, or epigraphic evidence suggests that the innovation is at least absent in 
Northern Old Arabic. It should be noted, however, that the grammarians report 
linguistic data from a not insignificant time after the composition of the Quran. 
As a result, it is possible that when data reported by the grammarians does not 
align with the Qct being Hijazi, this could still rather be the result of a differ- 
ence in time, rather than a true disagreement. Often it is not possible to prove 
this with any certainty, but at times papyri and early Islamic epigraphy may 
yield some insights. 


5.2 The Loss of the *? 


As Rabin (1951, 130, §1,m,n) says: “the most celebrated feature of the Hijaz 
dialect is the disappearance of the hamza, or glottal stop.” Indeed, this is a 
feature universally attributed to the Hijaz by the Arab grammarians, and it 
is widely recognized to be the foundation for the Islamic Arabic orthography 
(Diem 1976). Van Putten (2018) argues that, not only does a ?-less dialect form 
the basis of the orthography of the QcT, but the Quranic rhyme confirms that 
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the orthography is, in fact, an accurate representation of the Quranic Arabic 
phonology and therefore had lost ? in almost every position. The table below 
summarizes the evidence of the loss of hamzah that can be derived from the 
Quranic rhyme. First listing the QcT spelling, and the readings, and finally the 
reconstructed reading that is consistent with the rhyme context it occurs in. 


act __ Reading traditions Reconstructed reading Rhyme 
Q55:29 Ole Sarnin, Sanin /8an/ -aN| 
Q69:9 abl&l bi-lxatirati, bi-Lxatiyah |bi-l-xatiyah/ -aCiyah| 
Qo6:16 abel  xatiPatin, xatiyatin /xatiyah/ -aCiyah| 
Qi9:9, 42, 60, 67 Ls Sayran /Sayya/ (or /Siyya/) a/iyya| 
Q19:30, 41, 49, 51,53,54,56 Ls nabiran, nabiyyan /nabiyya/ aliyya| 
Q19:74 los wa-riPyan, wa-riyyan /wa-riyya/ aliyya| 


One exception to this general loss seems to have been the word-final ?alif mam- 
dudah (i.e. -a?) which appears to have retained some phonetic trace of the *?, 
either as stress + hiatus, or indeed a true glottal stop realization (see Van Put- 
ten 2018: 103-105). Rabin (1951, 141, §ee) alludes to the possibility that this may 
be a place where the Hijaz retained the hamzah whereas eastern dialects lost 
it. Later lexicographical works shows some lexical items with Hijazi -a? corre- 
sponding to eastern -a/-é but among the early grammarians I have only found 
evidence for this correspondence in the plural deictic which is said to be ha?u- 
la?i in the Hijaz while it is (ha)-?ula/é in the eastern dialects (see § 4.4). 
Despite an almost universal attribution of hamzah-loss to the Hijaz by later 
grammarians, neither Sibawayh nor al-Farra? are very explicit in attributing 
this loss to the Hijaz. Stbawayh gives a detailed account in the manner that 
the hamzah may be lost in Arabic (Sibawayh Iv, 541ff.), but at no point does 
he attribute this dropping specifically to the Hijaz. The developments he dis- 
cusses are clearly similar to those suggested by Van Putten (2018) and Diem 
(1980) to have taken place in the (orthography of) the QcT. However, to Sib- 
awayh this form of dropping of the hamzah was acceptable within what he 
considered farabiyyah, and the highly conservative application of the hamzah 
so closely associated with Classical Arabic today, does not seem to have been 
the stereotypical feature of proper Arabic in his time. Al-Farra? does not explic- 
itly attribute the complete loss of hamzah to the Hijaz either, but when we 
examine the cases where he does attribute the loss of hamzah to certain tribes, 
it is invariably to the people of the Hijaz or QurayS. If we were to generalize 
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these isolated statements (something that is not necessarily warranted, nor 

explicitly unwarranted from the structure of the text), we indeed end up with 

all the developments typically associated with the Hijazi hamzah-loss, and a 

situation that closely matches the QcT. The list below is a comparison of what 

is reported in terms of hamzah-loss in al-Farra?’s Lugat al-Qur?an. 

— mustahzi?iina > mustahziina (Quray’ and the common people of Gatafan 
and Kinanah, p. 15); QCT U9 yam (Q2:14) 

— sayyirah > sayyah, sayytyah (People of the Hijaz, p. 30); QCT 44” (Q2:81). The 
collapse of the yyiy sequence to yy seems to take place in the plural ow! 
(passim) 

— Panbiri-ni > Panbi-ni (Qurays, p. 22); QCT 3s! (Q2:31). 

— is?al > sal (People of the Hijaz, p. 34); QCT (} (Qz2:211 and passim). 

— rid?an > ridan (People of the Hijaz, p. 113); QcT |>.) (Q28:34). 

— ri?yan > riyyan (People of the Hijaz, p. 90); QcT by (Qug:74).! 

— al-minsa?ah > al-minsah (People of the Hijaz, p. 119, cf. Masanial-Qur?an, U1, 
256); QCT dune (Q34:14). 

— at-tand?us > at-tandwus (People of the Hijaz, p. 119, cf. Masanial-Qur?an, U1, 
365); QCT LU sII (Q34:52). 

To this we may add the following Isolated statements in his Mafani al-Qur?an: 

— yaklaPu-kum > yaklawu-kum, yakla-kum (Quray§, vol. 11, p. 204); QCT aS 
(Q21:42). 

Al-Farra?’s statements therefore seem to confirm the conclusion that the Hijazi 

dialect lacked hamzah. 

The loss of hamzah is a Hijazi feature to the Arab grammarians, and this 
seems to be corroborated by the epigraphic record. The northern varieties of 
Nabataean, Safaitic (as well as Hismaic) perfectly retain the hamzah in all posi- 
tions (e.g. Al-Jallad 2015, 45, 53; van Putten 2018, 96). This is especially relevant 
in the case of Nabataean Arabic. As the Nabataean script is the one ancestral 
to the modern Arabic script, the difference in orthographic practice between 
Nabataean Arabic and the QcT is striking. We find that Nabataean Arabic con- 
sistently employs the ralif to denote the hamzah, even in places where in the 
QcT it would go unwritten or would be written with a glide. The fact that the 
act's orthography differs appreciably in this regard and abandons manners of 
writing the hamzah in favour of hamzah-less spellings is a strong indication of 
an orthographic innovation to accommodate the vernacular. 


1 Al-Farra? that al-?a{maé and {asim read with hamzah, but that without hamzah is more well- 
formed for recitation (?ahyaru fi l-gira?ah), a nice example of an explicit endorsement of a 
hamza-less form. This opinion of al-Farra? is no doubt inspired by the fact that riyyan is better 
in line with the rhyme of this Surah than the reading ri?yan. 
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Quranic Arabic has several cases where a mater lectionis waw is used where all 
canonical reading traditions read it with d, these are: 0 s.a)\ ‘the prayer’, 0 5}! 
‘alms’, 051 ‘the life, »,« ‘Manat (pre-Islamic goddess)’, o >=/| ‘the salvation’, 
osxé0 ‘lamp niche’ and 05.8)! ‘morning’. Modern scholars have generally taken 
these as purely orthographic idiosyncrasies of these words—often suggested to 
be inspired by Aramaic—and assumed they simply had a vowel das in Classical 
Arabic, but as the Arabic roots clearly have a distinct etymological origin (con- 
taining a “w in the root) and predictable phonetically conditioned behaviour, it 
seems more likely that these words in fact had a long vowel /0/ in the final syl- 
lable, that is /as-saloh/, /az-zakoh/, /al-hayoh/, /manoh/, /an-nagoh/, /miskoh/ 
and /al-gadoh/ (Al-Jallad 2017c; van Putten 20174). 

There are good QcT-internal and comparative reasons to see this as an inno- 
vation of Quranic Arabic, for example Safaitic still retains an original triph- 
thong here ngwt /nagawat/ ‘salvation’ (Al-Jallad & Jaworska 2019, 102), also the 
Arab grammarians clearly saw this pronunciation for specifically these words 
as typical for the Hijaz, as opposed to the pronunciation with /a/ found else- 
where. Sibawayh (Iv, 432), for example, calls it “the ?alif al-tafxim, by which is 
meant the linguistic practice of the people of the Hijaz in their speech of as- 
saloh, az-zakoh and al-hayoh.” This statement has often been taken to mean 
that all cases of /a/ where pronounced backed/rounded by the people of the 
Hijaz, or word-final stressed /a/ was (e.g. Rabin 1951, 105f.; Testen 2005, 219), 
but this is not in keeping with the evidence. The feminine plural -at is never 
spelled with waw nor are nouns of the shape CaCaC, CiCaC, CuCaC etc. The 
fact that Sibawayh specifically cites the words that are spelled with a waw in 
the QcT, and not any other words suggests that it is words specifically of this 
type, ie. original *CaCawat- nouns that undergo this shift. 


5.4 Lack of Cyt > Ci 


Al-Farra? (Lugat, 21) reports that the Quray$ and commonly among the Arabs 
yastahyt is pronounced with the expected yi sequence, but Tamim and Bakr 
b. Wa?il read it yastaht. While the modern Cairo Edition text agrees with the 
Tamimi form, this is an idiosyncrasy of the print edition. The QcT as it is 
reflected in early Quranic manuscripts consistently agrees with the common 
form also found among the Quray, e.g. Caen) (Q2:26) .6# (Q2:258) (for a fur- 
ther discussion, see Appendix A.2.2). 
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5.5 Passive of Hollow Verbs 


The passive perfect of hollow verbs had three forms. In the Hijaz gila, with the 
Qays and part of ?asad dialect with a front rounded vowel qiila and qula among 
the Tamim, Fag‘as and Dabr (§ 2.2.2.5; Rabin 1951, 159, §t; al-Farra? Lugat, 14).? 
These are different dialectal outcomes of what in Proto-Arabic was probably 
still a triphthong *quwila.? The QcT aligns with the Hijazi form, e.g. 3 (Qa: 
and passim). 


5.6 Retention of sirat 


Al-Farra? (Lugat gf.) tells us that the word sirat ‘road’ is the form used by the 
Qurays, while other pronunciations exist: 

— sirat, a reading attributed to Ibn fabbas 

— Qays is supposed to have pronounced it with the initial sound in between s 

and s.4 
— girat,a reading he attributed to Hamzahé and the tribes of Tudrah, Kalb and 

Banu Qayn. 

Al-Farra? points out the QctT explicitly agrees with the Qurashi form: “as for 
| ,a)|, there are four linguistic practices: the perfect practice is the first prac- 
tice of the Quray8, which is what the book (the Quran) brings (written) with a 
sad.” Indeed ‘path’ is always spelled 4 ,a)\ ,b 2 in the QcT. 

The grammarians seem to have considered the form sirat the original and 
the Qurays form the result of emphasis spread, but from an etymological per- 
spective this is to be doubted.® This word being a loan from the Latin strata 
(presumably through Greek and Aramaic), it seems that the s was used as a 


2 Sibawayh (Iv, 342f.) discusses these forms but does not attribute the forms to specific tribes. 
Other triphthongs such as awi, awu, awa appear to have not yet collapsed in Proto-Arabic as 
Safaitic generally retains them (Al-Jallad 2015, 119 f.). 

4 This might be seen as further corroboration that Al-Jallad (20144) is right to see Sibawayh’s 
description of the sad as an affricate, and that this description should be seen as endorsing a 
pronunciation that is an emphatic sibilant sad, as it is pronounced in modern dialects today. 

5 In modern recitation, Hamzah’s reading is said to be pronounced in between sad and zay, 
which in practice means it is pronounced as an emphatic z, ie. [z*] (Ibn Mugahid 105-107; 
Ibn al-Gazari § 119). 

6 See for example Lisan (1993b) which says sirat is a dialectal form (lugah) and that sirat is 
the origin (?as/). This seems to be mirrored in other lexicographical works, as Lane (1348c) 
mirrors the same perspective from several sources. 
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means to represent the cluster st. This strategy is found elsewhere in Arabic, for 
example in qasr < Lat. castrum.’ The QurayS form should therefore probably be 
considered a retention, rather than an innovation. 


5.7 Lack of Syncopation of *u and *i 
Hijazi was known for its conservative syllable structure compared to Najdi. As 
discussed in § 2.2.4, whenever two short syllables follow, and the second con- 


tains a high vowel u or i, it would syncopate, while Hijazi retains such forms. 
Basic noun formations affected by this are the following: 


Hijaz Najd 


CuCuC CuCC 


CiCiC CiCC 

CaCuC CaCC 
CaCiC CaCC 
CuCiC CuCC 


CaCiCah CaCCah 
CaCuCah  CaCCah 


Due to the QcT not recording short vowels, it is difficult to be entirely sure what 
the status of the syllable structure is in Quranic Arabic, however words of this 
type occasionally stand in rhyming position, which lets us make some deduc- 
tions about the application of this syncopation. 

However, as we can only examine these forms in rhyme, another com- 
plication is added to this examination, as Sibawayh (Iv, 173ff.) reports that 
“some Arabs” would insert vowels to break up final CC-clusters in pause. In 
CaCC nouns the nominative and genitive are inserted giving hada bakur# (for 
bakrun) and wa-min bakir# (for bakrin). Sibawayh does not explicitly state what 


7 This borrowing strategy should either be understood as the s still being an affricate at the 
time these words were borrowed and [¢s*] being considered the closest equivalent to [st]. 
But alternatively it may be the case that these words entered Hijazi Arabic through a dialect 
where the reflex of Proto-Arabic *s was [st] or [st], much like some of the modern dialects of 
the Safdah region in Yemen today (Behnstedt 1987, 7). 
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happens to the accusative, except that the a is not inserted. For the indefinite 
one of course gets bakra# (for bakran), but for al-bakra it is unclear, perhaps it 
is optionally to be read as al-bakir# or al-bakur# (see Sibawayh, Iv, 174, l. 3). For 
CiCC and CuCC nouns it is clear that the vowel simply harmonizes with the pre- 
ceding vowel, and the case vowel has no effect: hada ‘idil# (< Sidlun) or fisil# (< 
fislun), ftl-busur# (for busrin), ra?aytu l-Sikim# (for al-Sikma), ra?aytu l-guhur# 
(al-guhra). While Sibawayh does not explicitly attribute these forms to a certain 
dialect, he does mention that those who insert vowels in those cases are those 
who weaken al-busuru to al-busru in context; these are the Najdi dialects, and it 
therefore seems clear that this is an eastern practice, not part of Hijazi Arabic. 
Therefore, comparing the Hijazi to Najdi forms in pause we would expect the 
following reflexes. 


Hijaz Najd 

Context Pause Context Pause 
CaCC bakrun bakr# bakrun bakur# 
CiCC tidlun fidl# fidlun sidil# 
CuCC guhrun guhré# guhrun guhur# 
CaCiCan kadiban kadiba# kadban kadba# 
CaCuCan ragulan  ragula# raglan ragla# 
CuCuC busurun —_ busur# busrun busur# 
CuCuCan busuran  busura# —busran busra# 
CiCiC ribilun Pibil# Piblun ribil# 


CiCiCan Pibilan ribila# riblan Pibla# 


It is not clear how CaCiCun and CaCuCun nouns would behave in the Najdi 
dialects as Sibawayh does not explicitly discuss them, but it seems likely that 
the etymological vowel would simply return in such environments in pause. 

Now if we turn to the Quranic rhyme, we can make some predictions on 
which forms can rhyme with which, depending on whether the Quran had 
Najdi or Hijazi style syllabification. If Quranic Arabic had Najdi style syllab- 
ification, one would expect original CvCiCa, CvCuCa to rhyme freely with 
CvCCa, while in Hijazi syllabification these would be expected to remain dis- 
tinct. 

Moreover, due to the probable lack of epenthesis in CC-clusters in pause 
in Hijazi, it seems likely that if the Quran had Hijazi syllabification that non- 
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indefinite accusative CvCiC, and CvCuC nouns should not rhyme freely with 
CvCC nouns. Indeed, on examining the different rhymes in the QCcT, we find a 
distribution that is consistent with Hijazi syllabification. 


5.71 vCCaRhymes 

There are many examples of indefinite accusative rhymes where the preced- 
ing sequence is consistently a long consonant or a consonant cluster. These, 
as a rule, do not rhyme with words where one expects a vowel in between 
the two consonants in Hijazi. There are a few exceptions to this among the 
Quranic reading traditions, most of which can be explained, and these will 
be discussed below. Sequences with a consonant cluster indefinite accusative 
rhyme are: Q18:65—83; Qi9:76—98; Q20:97-115; Q37:1-3; Q51:1-4; Q65; Q77:1-6; 
Q79:1-5; Q80:25-31; Qioo:1-5. 


5.7.2 vCaRhymes 

vCCa rhymes are clearly distinct from rhymes that do not have a consonant 
cluster before the indefinite accusative ending and thus rhyme in vCa. Exam- 
ples of this type of rhyme are: Q18:1-64 and Q72. 


5.7.3. vCC Rhymes 
Rhymes in a consonantal cluster vCC are relatively rare, but common enough 
that their lack of rhyming with vC rhymes seems consistent. Examples are 


Q77:32-33, Q86:11-14, Q89:1-5; Q97; Qi03. 


5.7.4 vC Rhymes 

vC rhymes are relatively rare, only showing up in Q51:7-9 and the whole of Q54. 
The rhyming patterns in Q54 are especially telling. Word-final geminates are 
treated as a single consonant, and thus al-gamar (Q54:1) may rhyme with mus- 
tamirr (Q54:2). 


5.7.5 Discussion 

The general pattern of these rhymes is clear: as a rule u and i were not syn- 
copated, following the Hijazi Arabic practice. This is clear for nouns that end 
in aCiC or aCuC, which can be seen in the table below. Counterexamples to 
this pattern do not exist. While aCi/uC rhymes not followed by the indefinite 
accusative would likely have this shape in Najdi as well due to the epenthesis 
discussed above, we would expect such cases to rhyme freely with aCC nouns, 
which they do not. 
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Unsyncopated word Preceding rhyme _ Following rhyme 
Le /kadiba/ (Q18:5) lal /walada/ law! /Pasafa/ 

Le /kadiba/ (Q18:15) Lbs /Satata/ lé » /mirfaga/ or /marfiqa/® 
Me) /ragula/ (Q18:37) Lare /munqalaba/ —|\4e1 /?ahada/ 

| 4.20 /mugtadira/ (Q18:45) Lie /{uquba/? SU! /?amala/ 

lode /Yaduda/ (18:51) Yo, /badala/ a ye /mawbiqa/ 
Lo /kadiba/ (Q72:5) Lb /Satata/ lis, /rahaga/ 
_pice /muntair/ (Q54:7) SS /nukur/!° pe [Casir/ 

peck /fa-ntasir/ (Q54:10) presly [wa-zdagir/ _j,« /munhamir/ 
Ss /muddakir/ (Q54:15) PS /kufir/ 94 /nudur/ 

Se /muddakir/ (Q54:17) 9a /nudur/ 94 /nudur/ 

eee /mungalir/ (Q54:20) _ ete /mustamir(r)/ )44 /nudur/ 

She /muddakir/ (Q54:22) 9a /nudur/ 9 AIL /bi-n-nudur/ 
’l /al-asir/ (Q54:26) pal [asir/ panels /wa-stabir/ 
esl /al-muhtazir/ (Q54:31) 544 /nudur/ Sue /muddakir/ 
Sue /muddakir/ (Q54:40) 44 /nudur/ 3 /nudur/ 

jae /mugtadir/ (Q54:42) 4 /nudur/ oD! /az-zubur/ 


_pace /muntasir/ (Q54:44) 3! /az-zubur/ Al /ad-dubur/ 
Ss /muddakir/ (Q54:51) ped /bi-l-basar/ —_, 3) /az-zubur/ 
yea /muqtadir/ (Q54:55) _,¢ /nahar/ 


For some of the readers walada seems to rhyme with CvCCa stems in some 
contexts and CaCaCa in others. |.) 5 occurs seven times in rhyme position, three 
times in an expected CaCaCa rhyme, and four times in a CvCCa rhyme. How- 
ever, when look at the other reading traditions, we find that in the CvCCa 
rhyme, Hamzah and al-Kisa?i read this word as wulda in the places where the 
rhyme seems to conflict (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3570). The table below tabulates the 
words in their context. 


8 Ibn al-Gazari (§ 3489). 
9 Also read as Suqba, see discussion below. 
10. ~— Also read as nukr, see discussion below. 
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Preceding rhyme Following rhyme 


a), /walada/(Qi8:4) |! /abada/ LS /kadiba/ 
la\y /walada/ (Q18:39) |4e! /ahada/ Lb /talaba/ 
\a)y /walada/(Q72:3)  \4+! /ahada/ LS /kadiba/ 
la), /wulda/ (Qig:77) —_‘!>,» /maradda/ luge /Sahda/ 
lal /wulda/ (Qi9:88) Sage /Sahda/ \o\ /idda/ 

lal /wulda/ (Qig:91) ‘Ss /hadda/ las /wulda/ 
lal /wulda/ (Qig:92) —‘Sa)y /wulda/ le /Cabda/ 


There are two cases in Q18, where the rhyme word seems to conflict, where 
we find a word universally read as CvCCa in both cases flanked by CaCaCa, 
these are lei /tista/ (Q18:25; preceding rhyme /raada/ and following rhyme 
/ahada/) and \c, /zar%a/ (Q18:32; preceding rhyme /murtafaqa/, following 
rhyme /nahara/). Both of these words end in §, and one wonders whether there 
was a vocalic epenthesis under the influence of this guttural to yield /tisa%a/ 
and /zara{a/. In the case of Q18:32 another solution, however, may simply be 
that the verse does not end there. According to the Meccan and old Medinan 
verse count lc )} is not the end of the verse (Spitaler 1935, 42). 


5.7-6 Alternation between CuCuC and CuCC Nouns 

Remaining exceptions are primarily found with nouns of the shape CuCuC or 
CuCC, where in several cases the rhyme suggests that Quranic Arabic had the 
shape CuCuC, but CuCCa for the indefinite accusative, i.e. following a synco- 
pation and epenthesis model that is more similar to what is reported for Najd. 
However, not all nouns with the CuCuC shape seem to behave this way, which 
makes it difficult to evaluate the evidence. 

Several CuCuC nouns, from their rhyme context should clearly be under- 
stood as non-syncopating in all contexts. For some of these words, several of 
the readers adhere to CuCC readings, but it seems evident from the rhyme that 
this is not the correct reading. 
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Preceding rhyme Following rhyme 
\ = /Suruza/ (Q18:8) é /famala/ LE /Sajaba/ 
Wb 2 /furuta/ (Q18:28) \4eeke /multahada/ = a» /murtafaqa/ 
Lae /huquba/ (Q18:60) luc ye /maw‘%ida/ L_» /saraba/ 
l= /Suhuba/ (Q72:8) \4o| /Pahada/ lhe) /rasada/ 
>L3 /qubula/ (Q18:55) Yue /gadala/ \o3s /huzuwa/ 


/qibala/ NafiS, Ibn Katir, ?abu Samy, Ibn (amir, Yafqub 
(Ibn al-Gazari § 3514) 

\y38 /huzuwa/ Hafs (Q18:56) 

/huz?a/ Hamzah, Xalaf 

/huzwa/ Hamzah on pause 

/huzu?a/ Rest (Ibn al-Gazari § 2667, 2670). 

\y38 /huzuwa/, /huzea/, /huzwa/, /huzu?a/ (Q18:106) 


Ley /rutba/ (Q18:18) 


/rafuba/ Ibn famir, al-Kisa?i, ?aba Gaffar, Yatqub 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 2677) 

Lac /Tuquba/ (Q18:44) 

/Suqba/ {asim, Hamzah, Xalaf (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2684) 
_p#oy /wa-dusur/ (Q54:13) 

poy [wa-sufur/ (Q54:24)"4 

a3 /az-zubur/ (Q54:43)!2 

uly /wa-d-dubur/ (Q54:45) 


SL3 /qubula/, /qibala/ 


by /wazna/ 
lac» /mursida/ 


| ,axe /muntasira/ 


58 /qudir/ 

5 WL /bi-n-nudur/ 
ytae /muqtadir/ 
pace /muntasir/ 


|| Jabada/ 


Yy /nuzula/ 
\4m| /?ahada/ 


| Jato /muqtadira/ 


pS [kufir/ 

_po\ [asir/ 

pace /muntasir/ 
|g [wa-tamarr/ 


In two cases, however, rhyme seems to suggest a pronunciation with CuCuC 
in every form but the indefinite accusative, where the indefinite accusative is 
CuCCa with syncope in the indefinite accusative. In the case of nudur ‘warn- 
ings’ the nudur/nudra alternation is agreed upon by all readers, but for nukur 
‘denial’ the nukur/nukra alternation is disagreed upon by the readers, although 
the majority also has nukur/nukra as the rhyme suggests. 


11 ~— See also Q54:47. 
12 ~—- See also Q54:52. 
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Preceding rhyme Following rhyme 
43! /an-nudur/ (Q54:5)!8 pro» (muzdagar/ SN /nukur/, /nukr/ 
diy /nudur/ (Q54:16)4 Sas /muddakir/ Se /mudakkir/ 
94 /nudra/ (Q77:6) \S3 /dikra/ os /lawaqi‘/ 
SS /nukur/ (Q54:6) jAd| /an-nudir/ pce /muntasir/ 
/nukr/ Ibn Katir (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2688) 
|S /nukra/ (Q18:74) | nw /Tusra/ (Qx8:73) Lyne /sabra/ 
/nukura/ NafiS, Ibn Dakwan Gan Ibn Camir, /Susura/ 2aba Ga‘far 


Sufbah Yan fasim, ?abu GaSfar, Yafqiab (Ibn (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2674) 

al-Gazari, § 2685) 

\S /nukra/, /nukura/ (Q18:87) lu /husna/ |. /yusra/, /yusura/ 
\S6 /nukura/, /nukra/ (Q65:8) | 1 /yusra/, /yusura/ \ ws /xusra/ 


Finally, the nouns nuz(u)l ‘lodging’ and yus(u)r ‘ease’ occur in environments 
where the reading /nuzla/ and /yusra/ seems to work best for the rhyme, and 
others where /nuzula/ and /yusura/ work better. 


Preceding rhyme Following rhyme 
Yy /nuzula/ (Qi8:102) lax /sam{a/ lave /sunfa/ (Q18:104)® 
VY; /nuzula/ (Q18:107) \g3s /huzuwa/, /huz?a/, ‘Y= /hiwala/ 
/huzwa/, /huzu?a/ 
\ «1 /yusra/ (Q18:88) IS /nukura/, /nukra/ lu» /sababa/ 
/yusura/ ?aba GaSfar (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2674) 
\ nwt /yusra/, /yusura/ (Q51:3) 135 /wiqra/ \\ /amra/ 
\ «1 /yusra/, /yusura/ (Q65:4) 148 /qadra/ Val /agra/ 
\ nu /yusra/, /yusura/ (Q65:7) =! /uxré/ \S6 /nukura/, /nukra/ 


This conflicting evidence does not allow for a simple resolution, and from a 
broader Semitic perspective, it is not easy to solve this either. In other Semitic 


13. See also Q54:41. 

14 ~— See also Q54:21, 23, 30, 37, 39. 

15 _Qu8:03 ends in YL /?a%mala/, which breaks the rhyme. This verse break does not exist 
for the Meccan, or either of the Medinan verse counts (Spitaler 1935, 43). 
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languages, nouns with the shape CuCuC are excessively rare (Fox 2013, 203 ff.). 
Fox (2013, 205) suggests this may have been the shape of the infinitive construct 
in Hebrew, e.g. gatol < “qutul-, while “gtul- has also been suggested (Suchard 
2019, 246). Besides this, only the isolated nouns bakor ‘first-born’ (cf. Syr. bukur, 
bukra) and halom ‘dream’ (cf. CAr. hulum, hulm) seem to point to such a noun 
shape. 

Arabic CuCuC nouns often have byforms with the shape CuCC (generally 
attributed to eastern dialects by the grammarians), but frequently correspond 
to formations in other Semitic languages that unambiguously point to CuCC. 
For example, fractions like such as rubuS, rub? ‘fourth’ and xumus, xums ‘fifth’ 
correspond to Hebrew robaS ‘fourth’ and homes ‘fifth’; the Hebrew forms unam- 
biguously point to *rub‘- and *“xums?. A similar conflict is found with CAr. 
Pudun, Pudn ‘ear’, Hb. Pozen < *Pudn. For this reason, many authors (e.g. Rabin 
1951, 97f.; Fox 2013, 150) have suggested that these forms are the result of 
dialects with vocalic epenthesis of *CuCC > CuCuC and in other cases syncope 
*CuCuC > CuCC. However, this cannot entirely account for the variation that 
we see. 

In the Arabic as described by the early grammarians, CuCuC and CuCC 
nouns are contrastive. CuCuC nouns are frequently used for plural nouns 
whose singular has a CvCvC shape, e.g. kitab pl. kutub ‘book’ and rasul pl. rusul 
‘messenger’ (Ratcliffe 1998, 105) whereas the plural of elatives and adjectives 
of colour and bodily defects have a plural pattern CuCC, for example ?akbar 
pl. Aubr ‘greater’ and ?ahmar pl. humr ‘red’. Minimal pairs such as humur (sg. 
himar) ‘donkeys’ versus humr (m.sg. ?ahmar) ‘red (pl.)’ suggest that we are deal- 
ing with a genuine contrast.!6 

The possibility of the existence of CuCuC nouns besides CuCC nouns, even 
within a single dialect would allow to explain why specifically nouns of this 
shape seem to yield conflicting results in terms of the syllable structure reflect 
in the rhyme. Therefore it seems that Fox (2013, 150) is correct to say that not 
all CuCuC ~ CuCC alternation can be explained as the result of epenthesis and 
syncope, and that, for reasons that are not entirely clear anymore, some forms 
of Arabic, including Quranic Arabic, had the freedom to use CuCuC and CuCC 
shapes side by side. 


16 One might cast doubt on this contrast as it appears in a literary language, and could be 
envisioned to be an invention of the grammarians to form a contrast between the two. 
While in quite a few dialects the two patterns do merge (either towards CuCuC or towards 
CuCC), at least in Cairene Arabic the contrast appears to be maintained, e.g. kitab pl. kutub 
but Patras pl. turs ‘deaf’. 
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5.8 Development of the Phoneme é 


Rabin (1951, 160, § v) points out that a distinction between ?alif maqsurah when 
the root is 111-y and 111-w both in verbs and in nouns is clearly present in the 
rhyme and spelling of the QcT (see also Néldeke et al. 2013, 415; van Putten 
2017a). Thus, we find .¢4s /hadé/!” ‘he guided’ (Qz2:143) versus le> /da%a/ ‘he 
called’ (Q3:38), and (¢4A4) /al-hudé/ ‘guidance’ (Q3:73) versus L. /sana/ ‘flash’ 
(Q24:43). While Rabin takes the form hadé etc. as analogical innovations from 
*hada, it is now clear from Pre-Islamic Arabic and comparative evidence that 
the vowels é and @ have distinct etymological origins, where é develops from 
*ayV, whereas a either descends from original “a or from “awV (van Putten 
20174). 

Al-Farra? (Lugat, 21f.) explicitly states that the people of the Hijaz merge the 
I11-y and 111-w verbs towards a, whereas the people of Najd have é for 111-y verbs 
and a for 111-w verbs. He adds that it is best to pronounce the vowel in between 
“extreme /” (al-kasr al-Sadid) and “extreme a” (al-fath al-Sadid) and that the 
majority of Arabs and readers follow that practice. This comment is surprising 
on several levels. First, al-Farra? seems to explicitly endorse making a distinc- 
tion between the two long vowels, different from what becomes the standard in 
Classical Arabic which merges the two towards 4, and second that it is certainly 
not the majority of readers or Arabs who make this distinction today. This latter 
comment should probably be understood from the Kufan context from which 
al-Farra? writes. The Kufan readers Hamzah, al-Kisa?i and Xalaf all read the 111- 
y with /é/. Wars Yan Nafif also makes this distinction consistently, pronouncing 
the 111-y with /a/. The rest of the readers of the 10 all regularly merge the sounds 
(with the exception of ?abu {amr at the end of a verse, see § 3.6.6.1). The com- 
ment that the ‘majority of the Arabs’ apparently had a phonemic distinction 
between /a/ (if in between extreme i and extreme a does not just point to /é/) 


17 Rabin takes this final é to have been phonetically a diphthong [ay]. The spelling in the QcT 
does not allow us to distinguish the monophthongal value [é] from [ay], but I take the 
monophthongal pronunciation in the readings of Hamzah and al-Kisa?i to be significant 
here. I am not convinced by Owens’ (2006, 199) argument for seeing ?imadlah as a rising 
diphthong [ia] or [ia]. This analysis is primarily based on the idea that ?imadlah is spelled 
with a kasrah in front of the ?alif by Sibawayh and that other authors such as Ibn Mugahid 
even describe ?imalah, for example in a word like téba as having “kasr al-ta?”. This analysis 
(although by no means certain) might work in front of ?imalized ds that are written ralif, 
but breaks down in words like hadé spelled (¢ 48, by Owens’ logic these words should be 
pronounced **hadi. Indeed, such cases of ?imdlah are explicitly described in the same 
terms, e.g. Al-Farra? (lughat, 21): wa-katirun min rahli nagdin yaksiruna, fa-yaqulina 8 


we 


S99 8), wa-yaftahiina dawat al-waw [...]. 
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and /a/ does highlight that whatever ‘Arabic’ was at the time of al-Farra?, was 
clearly distinct from textbook Classical Arabic. 

If al-Farra? is correct in attributing the e/a contrast of this feature to the Najd, 
then this would mean we have a phonetic feature of Quranic Arabic that is 
proper to Najdi Arabic rather than to the Hijaz. If this feature was ever part of 
Hijazi Arabic, it seems that at the time that Stbawayh and al-Farra? were active, 
this distinction had clearly fallen out of use in the Hijaz, some 150 years after 
the codification of the Quranic text. There are perhaps a few remaining mem- 
ories of the feature in the Hijaz to be discovered in Sibawayh’s Kitab. Rabin 
points to the passage in Sibawayh (Iv, 256) where he tells us that “some Arabs 
say sawaray, gahalay and dafaway, so they make it (the ?alif maqsurah) a yar, 
and they are like those they agree with those who say rafYay, and these are peo- 
ple from Qays and the people of the Hijaz”. This appears to be a reference to 
Sibawayh (111, 414) where he says that “some Arabs say ?afYay, with the hiding 
of the ?alif in pause; and if it is pronounced in context, it is not done. And from 
them there are some that say ?afYay in pause and in context, so they make a ya? 
follow it.” All of these statements exclusively pertain to the feminine ending -é, 
it is difficult to decide how we should understand this with stem-internal forms 
such as al-hudé and bané. 

More salient evidence that a shift of the treatment of é towards a was under 
way in the early Islamic period can be found in early transcriptions and devel- 
oping orthography in papyri and inscriptions of this period. Graeco-Arabic 
transcriptions of the first century show that é was still distinct among the con- 
querors of Egypt in the first Islamic century, e.g. pavAe /mawlé/ ‘client’, wete 
/yahyé/ ‘Yahya (personal name), taA¢ /ya{lé/ ‘Yala (personal name)’ (Al-Jallad 
2017d, 431). By the time that the Damascus Psalm Fragment was written, which 
may be as early as the 8th century, the contrast that was present in the first 
Islamic century has disappeared (Al-Jallad 2020b, 47f.). 

In Arabic papyri and inscriptions, we find evidence for such a shift as well. 
One of the typical features of Quranic orthography is that the é is written with 
yar in all contexts. While Classical Arabic orthography continues to distinguish 
I1I-y and 11-w in word-final position, e.g. (¢4a hadd and |e» da‘a, the contrast is 
neutralized before pronominal suffixes, e.g. ol4a hadda-hu and oles daSa-hu. In 
Quranic orthography however, such suffixed forms are not written with an ralif 
but are written with a ya? just like in final position, ie. 44, clearly suggesting 
the vowel was not yet homophonous to the ?alif: 

Finding spellings of either type in the early Islamic period is difficult, but the 
Mu‘awiyah dam inscriptions from 58AH has the Quranic style of spelling: 4.1, 
‘he built it’, instead of **»l. (Miles 1948). By the time the formulation benedic- 
tion Pabga-ka/hu [lah ‘may God preserve you/him’ becomes popular in papyri 
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the eighth century, the Classical spelling is the only one attested, e.g. il olol 
(CPR XXI 5, l. 3;182AH).!8 If we assume the inscriptions and papyri to be direct 
continuations of the language of the Quran, this data could be interpreted as 
showing a diachronic development of Quranic/Hijazi Arabic from a situation 
that distinguishes é and 4 to one that has merged the two sounds. The eastern 
dialects would then appear to have held off this merger for a longer time, and 
thus make it into the descriptions of the grammarians.!9 The fact that the Arab 
grammarians consider this é purely a by-form of the ?alif—even though it is a 
separate phoneme—also suggests that the base language the grammarians are 
arguing from is a dialect that has merged these forms. 

From a pre-islamic epigraphic perspective we can see some interesting de- 
velopments that, however, do not help much towards solving this conundrum. 
In Safaitic the historical triphthongs are still actual triphthongs, i.e. “aya and 
“awa (Al-Jallad 2015, 47), e.g. fw [Yalawa] ‘to ascend’. However I11-w often 
merges towards III-y, e.g. ngw [nagawa], ngy [nagaya] ‘to escape’ (Al-Jallad and 
Jaworska 2019). In Hismaic, the “awa seems to have collapsed towards a, while 
the “aya was still distinct, i.e. d‘ [da‘a] ‘he called’ but bny [banay(a)] ‘he built’ 
(Al-Jallad 2020a). For Nabataean Arabic, the sounds appear to have collapsed 
to d, as final *ayV sequences are spelled with aleph: x1y>x /al-Sozza/ ‘al-Uzza’ 
(Cantineau 1978, 128) and xwwit /du Sarra/ ‘Dousares’ (Cantineau 1978, 80). 
The Qct in having the é/a contrast is thus archaic (and more archaic than 
Nabataean Arabic) and not innovative in this regard. 


5-9 Hollow Root ?imalah 


Where Quranic Arabic appears to have retained a distinction between word- 
final triphthongs with 111-v and 111-y, the triphthong in hollow roots has quite 
clearly collapsed to a. These are still distinct triphthongs in the Old Arabic 
reflected in most Safaitic inscriptions (Al-Jallad 2015, 47), and al-Farra? (Lugat, 
17) indeed confirms what the QcT suggests (see § 2.2.2.3): The people of the 
Hijaz pronounced with a pure a regardless of whether the second root conso- 
nant was w or y. But the common people of the Najd, among the Tamim, ?asad 
and Qays would apply ?imalah to the 11-y roots such as s€?a, géra, xéfa, teba, 
kéda and zéga. 


18 This papyrus has been accessed through the Arabic Papyrology Database (https://www 
.apd.gwi.uni-muenchen.de/apd/project.jsp) 

ig Although even there not unscathed, the descriptions of Sibawayh and al-Farra? are irrec- 
oncilable, which suggests even there a merger may have been under way (§ 3.3.3.3). 
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Rabin (1951, 111-113) sees this quote (which he gets indirectly from Ibn Ya‘i8) 
as a contradiction with what Sibawayh says. As Sibawayh (IV, 120) says that it 
is a linguistic practice among some of the people of the Hijaz (wa-hiya lugatun 
li-basdi rahli l-higaz). Thus, he suggests that Ibn Ya‘is mistakenly reversed the 
attribution of this type of ?imalah to the Najdi tribes. Now that we no longer 
need to rely on the indirect quote of Ibn YaSi8 (Sarh al-Mufassal, v, 188), but 
have access to the quote of al-Farra? directly, it is now confirmed that Ibn Ya{i8 
was quoting al-Farra? correctly, despite the apparent contradiction with Sib- 
awayh. 

However, one wonders whether this should be understood as a contradic- 
tion between the two authors, rather than a lack of specificity of Stbawayh. 
Sibawayh (Iv, 120f.) attributes the collapse of the medial triphthong to é to be “a 
linguistic practice among some of the people of the Hijaz; but the general popu- 
lace does not apply ?imalah.” He makes no mention of whether this is practiced 
outside of the Hijaz. This interpretation would seem to resolve the apparent 
contradiction between the report of al-Farra? and Sibawayh. The fact that it is 
explicitly mentioned to be a marginal feature in the Hijaz means that we should 
not find it particularly surprising that the feature is absent in the QcT. 


510 Major Assimilation in Gt-stems. 


Another case where a feature that we find in the Quran does not get attributed 
to the Hijaz is the occasional assimilation of coronal consonants across vowel 
boundaries. Al-Farra? (Lugat, 27) reports that many of Qays and Tamim say 
muhadduna or muhuddina for muhtaduna whereas the people of the Hijaz 
avoid such assimilations. 

There are three places in the Quran where the QcT could be understood 
as having undergone such an assimilation. First is Q10:35 (¢44, which is var- 
iously read as, yahaddi, yahdddi, yahiddi, yahddt, yihiddi and yahdi (Ibn al- 
Gazari, § 3256), second Q36:49 0 s.a¥ which is variously read as yaxassimiuna, 
yaxdssimuna, yaxissimuna, yaxssimuna and yaxsimuna (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4010) 
and finally Q4:154 |5 40 variously read as tafddi, taSaddu, taSaddi and the rest 
taSdu. These three verbs also occur unassimilated elsewhere in the Quran (e.g. 
Q10:108; Q3:44; Q2:231). Whether we are really dealing with assimilated forms 
of this type, however, depends on the trust one places in the majority of the 
readers to properly reflect the language of the QcT, and how much trust one 
places in the linguistic facts as presented by al-Farra?. 

On discussing the form Q10:35 (¢-4,, al-Farra? (Lugat, 72) tell us that among 
the people of the Hijaz hada ‘to lead’ may have the same meaning as ihtada ‘to 
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be rightly guided’ and that the readers used to recite this verse as ram-man 
yahdi Pilla Pan yuhda using that meaning thus: “or he who is rightly guided 
only if he is guided (himself)” rather than the straightforward understanding 
of this reading with yahdi “or he who guides only if he is guided (himself). 
If we accept al-Farra?’s report that hada may have the meaning of ihtada in 
the dialect of the Hijaz, then we are not clearly dealing with the qQcT reflect- 
ing a non-Hijazi form, as this verse may have been read as yahdi, lacking the 
non-Hijazi assimilation. However, there is some reason to doubt this account. 
Al-Farra?’s teacher al-Kisa?i and his teacher Hamzah are the only canonical 
readers that read yahdi. Al-Farra?’s comment may be a fabrication to simulta- 
neously defend the semantics of the majority reading and the pronunciation of 
his fellow Kufans. We do find examples where G- and Gt-stems of the same root 
have (more or less) the same meaning, this tends to happen when the Gt-stem 
has a medial transitive, not passive meaning, and therefore has a meaning close 
to the transitive G-stem, e.g. Sara-hu ‘he bought it’ and istara-hu ‘he bought it 
(for himself)’. In the case of hada in the meaning of ihtada, however, we are not 
dealing with a medial transitive meaning of the Gt-stem but a passive mean- 
ing of the G-stem. I know of no example where the G-stem can have a passive 
meaning where the Gt-stem does too. 

Q36:49 O2% yields less obvious semantic problems. Both xasama and 
ixtasama may have more or less the same meaning “to quarrel’, although 
the former also has a transitive meaning “to quarrel with someone”. Al-Farra? 
(Lugat, 120) comments on the different outcomes of the assimilation of the 
ixtasama reading, but makes no special comment on the semantic of Hamzah’s 
reading yaxsimuna. He gives a more in-depth discussion of the meaning of this 
reading in his Masani al-Qurran (Al-Farra? Ma‘ani, 11, 379). 

Q4:154 | 940 likewise yields few semantic problems. Both fada and iStada can 
have the meaning “to transgress”. Al-Farra? does not discuss this variant, pre- 
sumably because in this case the G-stem interpretation is the majority reading 
(and the reading of the Kufans he was most intimately familiar with). 

If we take these forms as assimilated, then they are the only cases of Gt forms 
in the QcT with an assimilation that al-Farra? attributes to Tamim and Qays. In 
all other cases the QcT explicitly agrees with the Hijazi form. However, through- 
out the Quran, not infrequently, we find examples of assimilation of especially 
coronal consonants or identical consonants across vowels. This is especially 
commonly attested with tD- and tL-stems, such as fa-tatahharii > \s 4b fa- 
ttahharti (Q5:6). It also occurs in cases where two consonants assimilating are 
identical, examples in the QcT are: 3 | 7a-tuhaggun-ni ‘do you argue with 
me?’ (Q6:80),2° G el tarmurun-ni, tamurtn-ni, tarmurun-niya, tamurun-niya 


vy — 


20 Also read as ?a-tuhaggu-ni (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3037). 
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‘you ordered me’ (Q39:64),2! Leb ta?man”-nd, taman”-nda, taman-nd ‘you trust 
us’ (Qu2:11)?4 and (3X makkan-ni ‘has established me’ (Q18:95),23 Losi laxd 
nisim-ma, nitim-ma, nasim-ma, nifm-ma ‘how good’ (Q2:271; Q4:58).?4 To this 
we may also add the rare contraction of geminated apocopates that we dis- 
cussed in § 4.9 above. 

It seems then that this kind of assimilation across vowels was somewhat pro- 
ductive in Quranic Arabic. Such forms do not usually get attributed to specific 
dialects of Arabic at all, and seem to be quite particular to Quranic Arabic. 


511 *ra?aya, *na?aya > raza, nata 


Another feature suggested by Rabin (1951, 142f., § ii) to be a Hijazi development 
is the apparent metathesis of original 11-? 111-y verbs to 11-y 111-?, thus original 
*raraya ‘to see’ and “na?aya ‘to move away’ shift to ra7a and nd?a rather than 
raré and na?e. These verbs are registered in the Arabic lexicographical tradition 
(Lane 197b; Lisan 45900), and it is quite clear that their spelling in the QcT as 
|, (e.g. Q6:76, 77, 78) and & (Q17:83; Q41:51) should be understood as reflecting 
such forms (as also recognized by Rabin). While none of the canonical readers 
read rara/é as ra?a—despite the rasm—Ibn Dakwan “an Ibn Samir and ?abu 
GaSfar both read na?@/é as na?a (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3478). 

The suggestions that this form is Hijazi is confirmed by al-Farra? (Lugat, 
8of.) who comments on these words. He claims that both na?a and rara are 
the Qurashi form and he adds that this is how one recites the Quran (he is 
seemingly unaware of Ibn amir and ?abi Ga‘far’s reading). He follows this 
up by a list of mostly Hijazi tribes that do have nara and ra?a however: for 
Hawazin among its branch of the Sa{d b. Bakr, the Bant' Kinanah, Hudayl and 
many of the Medinans (specifically the ?ansar). He adds that in the fafaltu 
form this metathesis does not take place and they say ra?aytu and na?aytu. 
This is indeed in line with what we see in the act where suffixed forms of 
rara ‘to see’ are usually spelled <.!) and occasionally <. ) in early Quranic 
manuscripts, pointing to /rayt/ or /ra?ayt/. All the tribes and people mentioned 


21 Also read as ta?murit-niya, tamuri-niya (Ibn al-Gazari, 4091). Ibn Samir reads ta?muriina- 
ni, following the Syrian rasm (g ys (Sidky 2021). 

22 Almost universally read with labialization of the first n, but ?abi GaSfar reads taman-na 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 3326). 

23 Also read as makkana-ni by Ibn Katir (Ibn al-Gazari, §1208). This is also reported as a rasm 
variant for the Meccan rasm (Sidky 2021). 

24 Ibnal-Gazari, § 2806. 
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are situated in or around the Hijaz, and thus this feature is clearly Hijazi, 
although strikingly explicitly denied to be Qurashi. 


5.12 Lexical Isoglosses 


Besides some of the generalizable phonological details as discussed on the sec- 
tions above, al-Farra? in his Lugat al-Qurran lists many isoglosses of specific 
lexical items, which represent certain differences in vocalization or metathe- 
sis. These cannot always be confidently be seen as the result of a regular sound 
law, and some certainly reflect the outcome of some irregular shift. Neverthe- 
less, such forms can be compared against the QcT, to see to what extent they 
support a dialectal identification. Whenever the QcT allows us to distinguish 
such lexical isoglosses, it invariably points towards the Hijazi form. 

This is significant, as this is not at all what we find among the reading tradi- 
tions when the QcT is ambiguous. Even in such cases the readings quite often 
agree with the form attributed to the Hijaz, but far from always. In other words, 
the Quranic readers did not feel forced to stick to what was believed to be the 
Hijazi/Qurashi forms (see § 3.4). But when the rasm leaves no other choice, the 
readers fall in line, and as a result end up having the Hijazi form. This is strong 
evidence of the Hijazi character of the QcT. The following list gives examples 
of forms cited by al-Farra? (Lugat). After each option the tribal attribution is 
given in brackets, followed by the page number where the isogloss is discussed. 
Finally, the QcT form is listed. While it is not possible to define more specific 
sound laws for these isoglosses, I have categorized them into several general 


types. 


Metatheses 

— safiqah pl. sawaSig ‘thunderclap’ (Qurays and those eloquent Arabs around 
them), saqiSah pl. sawaSig (Tamim, Rabi{ah), p.16. QCT: Quray8 dara)! (Q2:55 
etc.) pl. 3¢ »all (Q2:19; Q13:13). 

— famiq ‘deep’ (Hijaz), ma‘tg (Tamim), p. 99. QCT: Hijazi 4. (Q22:27). 

— fata ‘to act wickedly’ (Hijaz), fata (Tamim, Qays and ?asad), p. 25. QCT: Hijazi 
| a5 (Qz2:60). 

— hasa ‘to shun, forbid’ (Hijaz), Aasa or hasd (others), p. 83. QCT: Hijazi _z> 
(Q12:31).25 


25 It is worth noting here that ?abi amr ignores the rasm and reads haga (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 3335) 
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Alternations with semi-vowels or long vowels 


qinwan ‘cluster of dates’ (Hijaz), qunwan (Qays), ginyan (Kalb), qunyan 
(Tamim, Dabbah), p. 62. QcT: Hijaz or Qays: 01,3 (Q6:99). 

quswa (Hijaz),2° qusya (widespread practice [ al-lugah al-fastyah]), p.71. QCT: 
Hijazi 5 5.ad| (Q8:42). The merging of 111-w and I11-y roots towards I11-y in 
this formation is well-attested elsewhere, e.g. QCT Le! (Qg:40) and ly. (pas- 
sim). 

?adan ‘announcement’ (common speech among the people of the Hijaz, and 
Najd), ?adin (Some of the Qays), p. 72. QCT: non-Qays 33! (Qg:3). 


Hamzahs 


tawkid ‘affirmation’ (Hijaz), ta?kid (other Arabs), p.79. QCT: Hijazi b& 4S ¥ ‘its 
confirmation’ (Q16:91). This form is likely the result of the reanalysis of the 
I-? verb as a I-w verb, due to its use in the D-stem leading to a partial merger. 
See § 6.4.2 for a discussion. 

wasid ‘entrance’ (Hijaz), Pasid (Najd), p. 86. QCT: Hijazi tye JL (Q18:18). 
da?ama ‘to blame’ (Hijaz), dama (Vdym) (Sudrah, Qayn, many of Qudafah), 
p. 64.27 QcT passive participle be 546 (Q7:18) ‘disgraced’ is not consistent with 
11-y where madim is expected (see also § 4.16.2). 


Irregular consonantal correspondences 


ladun ‘near, close’ (Hijaz), ladu (Tamim), p. 49. QCT: Hijazi 5.) (Q27:6). 
qutr pl. Paqtar ‘region’ (Hijaz), gutr pl. Pagtar (Qays), p. 17f. QcT: Hijazi 
bs jU25! (Q33:14). 


— gadat pl. Pagdat ‘great’ (Hijaz), gadaf (Tamim), p. 98. QCT: Hijazi Sl4e'Y\ 


26 


27 


28 


(Q36:51). 
?ragara ‘to bring’ (Hijaz) Pasa?a (Tamim),?® p. 89. QcT: Hijazi lb-& ‘So he 
brought her’ (Q19:23). 


In fact, also the masculine elative retains a trace of the root final consonant “*w, as it 
is spelled Lai| /?aqsa/ with the regular outcome of Proto-Arabic *?aqsawu, rather than 
** gail /?aqsé/ (van Putten 20174, 60). This is not commented on by the Arab grammari- 
ans, as they do not distinguish between the two etymologically distinct ?alif maqstrahs. 
One might wonder how to understand this statement of al-Farra? in light of the fact that 
hamzah has been lost in the Quran. But 11-7 verbs remain distinct from 11-w/y verbs mor- 
phologically, even though it is likely the a?a sequence had shifted to G, e.g. sa?alta > /salta/ 
but, e.g. Aunta > /kunt/. 

One wonders whether this description of the Tamimi form is intended to designate the 
voiced post-alveolar fricative pronunciation of the gim as is common in many Levantine 
Arabic dialects today. But there is no way to be certain. 
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— qab‘a distance’ (Hijaz), gid (Najd), gida (some of Gatafan), p. 134. QCT: Hijazi 
5 (Q53:9). 

— xasafa ‘to darken’ (Hijaz), kasafa (Tamim, Qays, ?asad), p. 149. QCT: Hijazi 
us (Q75'8). 

— kuSitat (Quray’); qusitat (Qays, Tamim, ?asad) p. 153. The QcT: Quray$ CLis” 
(Q81:11). 

As this list illustrates, the QcT invariably has the Hijazi or Qurashi form. In Al- 
Farra?’s list I have identified one case where the QCT gives a mixed answer and 
both reported dialectal forms are attested. One must keep in mind in this case 
that al-Farra?’s wording is seldomly explicitly exclusive. Just because a certain 
form occurs in the Hijaz, while another form occurs elsewhere need not mean 
that one or the other did not have both. The example I have found is the fol- 
lowing: 

— Pamalla ‘to dictate’ (Hijaz, ?asad), Pamla (Tamim, Qays), p. 41. As al-Farra? 
points out, the QcT has both: \f ‘they are dictated’ (Q25:5), _\l’s ‘so let him 
dictate’ (Q2:282).?9 

There is one more example where the QcT seems to have both forms reported. 
Hijazis treat taga ‘to overflow’ as a 111-w verb, while some of the Tamim treat 
it as a 111-y verb (al-Farra? Lugat, 143). The QcT has both forms, but seemingly 
with a semantic distinction. ab /tagé/ ‘he transgressed’ (Q20:24, 43; Q53:17; 
Q79:17, 37) and kb /taga/ ‘it overflowed’ (Q69:1). Van Putten (20174, 6of.) 
argues that the meaning ‘to overflow’ is the original inherited word, whereas 
‘to transgress’ is borrowed from Aramaic, with its treatment as a I1I-y verbs 
borrowed along with it. While these two verbs are often taken to be the same 
verb (e.g. Diem 1979, 239), and thus the spelling with Palif as evidence that the 
two ?alif maqsurahs denote the same sound, it seems that this may not have 
been the case for al-Farra?. Al-Farra? usually cites dialectal variants at their 
first appearance in the Quran in his Lugat al-Qur?an, but the discussion of 
taga/tagawtu versus tagé/tagaytu does not appear at the first mention of the 
verb tagé spelled ab at Qz20:24, but instead at the first and only mention of 
its spelling as kb (Q6g:11) where it means ‘to overflow’. This may perhaps be 
taken as an indication that al-Farra? indeed considered these two verbs to be 
different, and mentions here that they may merge in Tamimi. 

For these lexical isoglosses, it should be clear that whenever the QcT allows 
us to identify the dialectal form of the text it consistently sides with Hijazi Ara- 
bic. The only exception I have found attests both the Hijazi and the non-Hijazi 
dialectal form. 


29 Interestingly, al-Farra? also cites yl 1, /wa-?umli la-hum/ (Q68:45), now generally 
understood with the other meaning of the verb Pama as ‘And I will give them reprieve’. 
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5.13 Phonetic Isoglosses Not Recognized by the Grammarians 


There are several phonetic isoglosses in Quranic Arabic that from a compara- 
tive perspective clearly set Quranic Arabic apart from Proto-Arabic in its ances- 
tral stage, but whose features either are not recognized at al by the grammari- 
ans, or do not receive an explicit dialectal identification. 


5.13.1 Stative 1=111 Are zalla/zaltu or ziltu 

While Classical Arabic generally breaks up geminated stative verbs like zalla/ 
galiltu in the suffixed forms, the QcT treats these verbs differently from 
ganna/zanantu, and has a biliteral form 214 (Q20:97), gis (Q56:65). Rabin 
(1951, 163, §aa) suggests that this might be a specifically Hijazi innovation but 
this does not seem to be corroborated by the two early grammarians we exam- 
ine here. Sibawayh (Iv, 421) discusses such forms but just discusses it in ‘their 
speech’ as opposed to zaliltu forms which he says is ‘your speech’. Al-Farra? 
(Lugat, 93) does not seem to consider the galiltu form at all (though see al- 
Farra? Ma‘ani, 11, 190). He says zalta is the speech of the Arabs, and some of 
the Tamim say zilta. The presence of this feature of the QcT does not seem to 
have been considered specifically Hijazi. 


5.13.2 Pausal Shortening of Final -i 

Rabin (1951, 119, § ii) notices that the 1sg suffixes -ni and -i often appear short- 
ened in the qcT. In fact, this overwhelmingly occurs in pause (see van Putten 
and Stokes 2018, 156-158), but appears to have been optionally available out- 
side of pause as well. Moreover, it does not just affect these suffixes but every 
single case of word-final -i in the QcT. This feature is suggested by Rabin, and 
likewise by Blau (1977, 15) and Noldeke (1910, 4) to be a colloquialism of the 
Meccan dialect. All authors appear to be under the assumption that this fea- 
ture is not part of the Sarabiyyah, but this is not backed up by the comments 
of the grammarians—nor are such forms explicitly attributed to the Hijaz by 
them. 

Sibawayh (Iv, 183) reports that indefinite 111-y nouns of the type gadin and 
gazin are normally pronounced gad, gaz in pause, although “some Arabs whose 
Arabic is to be trusted” say rami, gazt. But some among the Arabs (no dialect 
given) are said to shorten the forms in pause, even for the definite form, thus 
al-qad in pause for al-qad. No specific example is given, but this is exactly the 


The fact that al-Farra? cites it here, suggests he understood this verse to mean ‘And I will 
dictate for them’ 
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type of distribution that we find in the Quran, thus (313 ‘the adulterer’ (Q24:2) 
in context, but >| J ‘the wadi’ (Q89:9) in pause. 

For the verb, Sibawayh (Iv, 184f.) considers this an anomalous practice 
(Sadd), but does say it occurs, thus you get forms like /a@ ?adr for ‘I do not know’, 
and he specifically says it is more fit (Pagdar) to do this with nouns (citing the 
Quran), but points out that it occurs for verbs at the ends of phrases in the 
Quran ( fawasil) citing wa-l-layl rida yasr# ‘by the night when it passes’ (Q89:4) 
and ma kunna nabg# ‘what we have been seeking’ (Q18:64).3° 

For the 1sg. suffixes Sibawayh (Iv, 185f.) considers the shortening to be the 
more regular and more common practice in pause, citing forms such as hada 
gulam-o# ‘this is my slave boy’, wa-qad rasqa-n# ‘he has given me to drink’. For 
these pausal shortenings of -i, Sibawayh cites no regional preferences and cites 
a variety of Quranic verses and lines of poetry. 

Al-Farra? (Ma‘ani, 1, 90) discusses the phenomenon of shortening final -ni 
and -i to -ni and -i respectively, and says that both the retention of length and 
the shortening is correct. He does not connect it with pausal pronunciation, 
presumably because in the Quran it occurs not infrequently outside of pause 
as well. He adds that it is common to shorten these forms, but does not consider 
it specific to the Hijaz or to any eastern tribe, but as a general phenomenon. 

So, while this isogloss is certainly part of Quranic Arabic, there does not 
seem to be compelling external evidence to connect this feature with the Hijaz. 
Its identification as Hijazi is therefore purely based on its appearance in the 
act, this is, of course circular when investigating the linguistic character of 
the Quran. 


5.13.3 Word-Final ay/w > a? 
In word-final position, the sequence “ay (and probably also *a@w) has shifted to 
a? in Quranic Arabic. Rhyme suggests that this was one of the few places where 
Quranic Arabic retained a reflex of the hamzah (van Putten 2018, 103 ff.). Com- 
parative evidence with Safaitic shows that this variety of Northern Old Arabic 
retained “ay in this positio, e.g. s4ny /samay/ ‘sky’ and ’rdy /?aSregay/ ‘valleys’! 
It has been suggested by Rabin (1951, 141, §ee) that one of the dialectal 
isoglosses between Hijazi Arabic and Najdi Arabic is that Hijazi Arabic has -a? 


30 ~=Note that apparently to Sibawayh fasilah does not just mean ‘end a verse in the Quran, 
but even ‘end of a phrase in the Quran’, as ma kunnd nabg(i) is not a verse ending in any 
regional verse count (Spitaler 1935, 43; al-Dani 1994, 189). 

31 Some dialects in Yemen, like Safaitic, but unlike Quranic Arabic never underwent this 
development, and still have -ay in, e.g. samay (Behnstedt 1987, 59 ff.). This is not likely 
to be an otherwise unmotivated shift from *? > y, as Behnstedt assumed. 
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(ie. P?alif mamdudah) as an outcome of “ay, whereas Najdi Arabic has -@/é (i.e. 
?alif maqsurah). This isogloss works well for the plural demonstrative which in 
Hijazi is ha?ula?(i), and Tamim, Qays, Bakr have (ha-)?ula/eé instead (see § 4.4). 
But, the evidence of the early grammarians does not give very strong evidence 
that Hijazi -a? versus Najdi -a/é to words other than the demonstrative, how- 
ever. Al-Farra? (Lugat, 18 ff.) reports that the Qurays and those that surround 
them, and the people of Najd lengthen nouns of the type bind?an, whereas 
some Arabs shortened it (ie. binan). He adds that some of Qays say rinsayan 
and binayan, retaining (at least in this context) the original *y consonant. He 
adds that he does not approve of shortening forms like bina?an and ma?an to 
binan and man “because it mixes up the lengthened (i.e. nouns that end in -a?) 
and the shortened (i.e. nouns that ends in -d/an).’ 

He also discusses 4;\ Pind-hu, Piné-hu ‘the extent of it’ (Q33:53), mentioning 
that it is a widespread Qurasi practice, while (other) people of the Hijaz, Najd 
and Hudayl say ?iny whereas some Arabs says ?and? instead. Here the ralifmaq- 
surah form is specifically connected with the Quray8, but the lengthened form 
not with any specific tribe (al-Farra? Lugat, 117). 

For age! ‘by their mark’ al-Farra? (Lugat, 41) reports for bi-sima-hum for 
the Quraysh while ‘another practice’ is bi-sima?i-him and that Tagif and some 
of al-?asd (= al-?azd?) say bi-simyari-him. 

There can be no doubt that the language of the QcT retained a distinction 
between the ?alif mamdudah and Palif maqsurah, yet the evidence in favour of 
a geographical split remains sparse, and conflicting. 


5.13.4 Pharyngealization of the Emphatics 

In the pre-Islamic Graeco-Arabica of the southern Levant, presumably reflec- 
tive of the local dialect of Nabataean Arabic, the emphatic consonants d and zg 
are represented with co and t respectively. These transcriptions certainly point 
to unvoiced realizations, which suggests that they may have still been ejectives 
(which cannot be voiced). Moreover, the lack of any effect of the emphatic con- 
sonants on the surrounding vowels, seems to further corroborate that they are 
ejectives rather than pharyngealized consonants (Al-Jallad 20172, 128). 

While it is not possible to tell from the QcT whether these emphatic conso- 
nants were voiced or not, it is clear from the spreading effect that the emphatic 
consonants have on surrounding consonants that they were pharyngealized, 
as ejectives are typically non-spreading (van Putten 2019b). This is a specific 
development of Quranic Arabic as opposed to the northern dialects, and gets 
described for Arabic more generally by the Arab grammarians. No specific men- 
tion seems to be made of ejective realizations, which may have largely fallen 
out of use by the time the Arab grammarians were active. 
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As with the morphological features of Quranic Arabic, the phonetic features 
likewise give a clear picture: Whenever the QcT allows us to examine the pho- 
netic features of the language of the Quran, it quite consistently points in the 
direction of the Hijaz. Only occasionally the data of the Arab grammarians 
does not agree with the attested data, most notably with the treatment of the 
word-final /é/. In this case, a plausible case can be made that Quranic Arabic 
is archaic in this regard and the descriptions of the grammarians might sim- 
ply be an inaccurate reflection of early first century AH Arabic because by the 
late second century Hijazi Arabic had lost this phoneme. The table below once 
again lists the features found in the Quran and to which tribe they have been 
attributed by the grammarians. Likewise, it is shown which innovations can be 
shown to have not taken place in Northern Old Arabic. Once again, we find that 
the QcT overwhelmingly points to the Hijaz in terms of its phonetic features, 
and that many of those features are absent in Northern Old Arabic varieties. 


Grammarians Northern Old 

Arabic 
Loss of the glottal stop Hijaz Absent 
The Phoneme 6 Hijaz ? 
Lack of Cyi > Ci Hijaz 2 
Passive hollow roots CiCa Hijaz Absent 
Retention of sirat Hijaz 2 
No syncope of CvCu/iC >CvCC  Hijaz 2 
11-y -é distinct from 11-w -@ Najd Absent 
Major Assimilation of Gt-stems  Hijaz, perhaps two words Najdi Absent 
Absence of Hollow root rimalah Hijaz 2 
*Caraya > Cara Hijaz (but not Qurays) Absent 
Lexically specific isoglosses Hijaz 2 
“ay > ar General Sarabiyyah Absent 


Pharyngealization of emphatics General Sarabiyyah Absent 
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5.15 Conclusion 


In this and the previous chapter we have examined the morphological and 
phonological isoglosses of the language of the Quran, not as it is presented 
by the—often conflicting—reading traditions, but as it is reflected by the only 
part of the text that certainly existed in the very beginning of the Islamic period, 
the Quranic Consonantal Text. 

Very different from the view we get if we would take any one of the reading 
traditions, a very consistent picture emerges: All its features align with what the 
early Arab grammarians identify as Hijazi Arabic. I believe that this evidence 
should be taken seriously. There is no positive evidence at all that the Quran 
was composed in an intertribal poetic koiné whose features remain undefined 
by those that have advocated such a position. Instead, it seems best to consider 
the Quran to be composed in the native dialect of the audience it was origi- 
nally addressed to, that is, the local dialect of Mecca and likely also Medina. 
This should be seen as strong, and independent, evidence for the location in 
which the Quran took its form, namely: the Hijaz.3? 

Taking the language of the Quran to be identical with the Hijazi vernacular is 
something that will strike many readers as familiar. After all, this has been the 
position of many classical Muslim authors on the one hand, and Karl Vollers 
(1906) on the other. It is worth exploring here how the current view should be 
seen in light of these views. 

First, Vollers work should be seen in the context in which it was written. He 
advocated that the Quran was originally composed in the Hijazi vernacular, 
which he considered to be considerably closer to the features many modern 
dialects have today; he argued for a complete absence of the case system for 
example. To his mind, grammarians later ‘upgraded’ the text to be in line with 
Classical Arabic. This perspective now may strike us as flagrantly ahistorical— 


32  Linguistically, Durie’s (2018, 16 f.) suggestion for the location of the Quran’s dialect being in 
the Southern Levant is untenable. While Durie mostly correctly identifies several features 
of Quranic Arabic as also occurring either in Nabataean Arabic or in Safaitic, he brings 
no evidence that those take place in the Southern Levant to the exclusion of the Hijaz. 
The argument at best can therefore only serve as opening the possibility that the Quran 
is from either the Southern levant or the Hijaz. However, a more detailed analysis shows 
that the Southern Levantine option is less attractive, as Durie mixes freely linguistic fea- 
tures of distinct dialects of Arabic, and ignores clear isoglosses present in Quranic Arabic 
completely absent in the Southern Levant. Therefore, contrary to his claim, the linguistic 
evidence rather speaks in favour of the traditional narrative of the origin of the Quran, 
and speaks against more exotic suggestions that place the origins of the Quran in Petra or 
elsewhere in the Nabataean realm. 
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it is clear that the text of the Quran was standardized long before the first 
grammarians became active, any reworking that requires a wholesale rework- 
ing of the rasm—which his work does—must be discarded. 

However, Vollers’ confusion about these facts in the beginning of the 20th 
century can hardly be considered entirely his fault. At the time, access to early 
Quranic manuscripts was almost non-existent, and in fact even access toa print 
Quran that attempted to reproduce the Uthmanic rasm was not available. He 
therefore worked with the Fliigel Quran of 1834, and indeed if one examines this 
text carefully and compares it against the reports of the Arabic grammarians 
and qira?at works one gets a strong impression that the text has been reworked 
towards a classical standard. The Fliigel Quran has fully classicized spelling in 
keeping with the presumably Ottoman exemplar that was used for producing 
this print edition. Thus, all cases of a are spelled plene, the ?alif maqsurah of 
111-y verbs before pronominal clitics is spelled with ?alif, not ya?, and even post- 
consonantal hamzah is spelled with an Palif, such as in yas?aluna-ka as ¢k J Lu, 
rather than the Qcr’s <4 \..1, Indeed, the Quranic text had been reworked, but 
much later than Vollers himself imagined. 

Further examples of Classicization in the Fliigel Quran can be found in its 
representation of the reading tradition as well. While the Fliigel Quran largely 
follows the reading of Hafs fan “asim many of the typical non-classical fea- 

tures of that reading had been edited out by Fliigel. Thus Hafs’ typical kufuwan 
and huzuwan instead of kufu?an and huzu?an have been systematically ‘clas- 
sicized’ by Fliigel as | as and |§5a. Vollers (1906, 85) thus found that the Hijazi 
readings kufuwan and huzuwan had been edited out of the text. Many other 
typical features of Hafs’ reading have been edited out of the text, thus Pansant- 
hu and falay-hu llah—both likewise Hijazi readings—have been classicized 
to ransani-hi and Salay-hi lah respectively. The Quranic text therefore was 
reworked, but not by the Arab grammarians but by a German orientalist. 

Regardless of these issues in Vollers’ work, the massive amount of disagree- 
ment between the Quranic readings on all kinds of forms, between the readers 
should have made his contemporaries aware that they did not know what the 
true language of the Quran was, and it is to his credit that he tried to answer this 
question. Moreover, reworking by the early Arabic readers can be uncovered 
through careful examination of the reading traditions, this will be discussed in 
more detail in the next two chapters. 

Besides Vollers, also the medieval Muslim philologists seem to have consid- 
ered the language of the Quran to be Hijazi. These statements—and especially 
those of al-Farra?, as presented in a translation by Kahle (1947, 79 f.) that pro- 
claim that the language of the Quran is the Qurashi dialect require more careful 
examination. Western scholars have usually taken the claims of the Quran as 
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being Qurashi to be pious fabrications, as these scholars take it for granted that 
the language of the Quran was the ‘poetic koiné’ and not the dialect of the 
QurayS. Thus, Rabin (1955, 26) says “had the Koran been composed in either 
the dialect of Quraish or in a “vulgar tongue”, no amount of revision without 
altering the consonant outlines could have made it as similar to Classical [ Ara- 
bic] as it is.”38 

Zwettler (1978, 12) commenting on al-Farra?’s explanation why the Qurashi 
dialect is the most correct says that “al-Farra’ has evoked here a fairly superfi- 
cial picture of the classical ‘arabiya (though, of course, not of the actual dialect 
of Qurays)”. Zwettler is commenting here on a tradition brought by al-Farra? 
translated by Kahle of fumar b. al-Xattab writing to ibn MasStad (admonish- 
ing him to never say Satta hina instead of hatta hina again): “The Koran came 
down in the language of the Kuraish and it came not down in the language of 
the Hudhail. So, do you teach men to recite it in the language of the Kuraish 
and not in the language of Hudhail.” Here the central view that the Quranic 
language is Qurashi is already found at the earliest possible date that we can 
expect to encounter it, with the second earliest grammarian whose works have 
come down to us. 

Such commentaries have often been seen as a “dogma which equated the 
literary language with the Quraish dialect” (Rabin 1951, 21), but those familiar 
with the work of al-Farra? should immediately see a problem with asserting 
the existence of such a dogma with this author. While al-Farra? may have been 
in the business of extolling the qualities of the Qurays dialect, from his work 
it should be obvious that this by no means meant that the Quran could only 
be read in the dialect of Quray8, or that he equated the literary language he 
or his teachers used for recitation to the dialect of Quray8. Al-Farra? frequently 
discusses and approves of forms that are explicitly non-Qurashi even for recita- 
tion of the Quran (as we saw in chapter 3). He even transmits readings that 
by his standards are clearly non-Hijazi. One explicit example is that al-Farra? 
(Lugat) reports that wariq is the Hijazi form, whereas warq is the Tamimi form 
and that al-2afmas and {asim read the Tamimi form bi-warqi-kum (Q18:19) and 
not the Hijazi form bi-wariqi-kum.*4 This is presented as self-evident fact which 
required no explanation or apology. 

The statement that the Quran was sent down in the dialect of Qurays there- 
fore should not be taken as a pious fabrication, nor should it be seen as a reflec- 
tion of a dogma that equates the dialect of QurayS to the ‘poetic koiné /classical 


33 NBsince Classical Arabic remains completely undefined, this statement is untestable. 
34 Indeed, SuSbah San fasim, of whom al-Farra? is a transmitter reads it thus (Ibn Mugahid, 
389). 
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arabic. It is clear that the language of recitation could be much broader than the 
language of revelation, and that this was not considered an issue. The language 
of the Quran as reflected in the QcT is evidently Hijazi and the fact that the 
readings do not reflect the dialect of the Quray$ does not disqualify this, the 
classical authors themselves did not consider it to be disqualifying either. 


CHAPTER 6 


Classicized Hijazi: imposition of the hamzah 


MUHAMMAD 


6.1 Introduction 


In 2020, Ahmad AlI-Jallad put forward the bold hypothesis that Classical Arabic 
as we know it today is not a single linguistic system but rather the outcome of 
a complex interaction between Old Hijazi, ie. the language of the Quran and 
early Islamic Arabic on the one hand and the poetic register of the Qasidahs 
of the Mafaddites on the other (Al-Jallad 2020b, 69 ff.). This suggestion is very 
much in line with what we have argued for so far in the previous chapters and 
previous studies (van Putten 20174; 2017c; 2018; 2019b; van Putten and Stokes 
2018). 

While Quran today is read with a certain amount of linguistic variation, 
these reading traditions, despite their variation still agree on several central 
features such as the retention of the *? (in most environments), and a full case 
inflection with final short vowels and tanwin both of which appear to have been 
absent in the original form of Quranic Arabic as reflected by the QcT. To get 
from the language of the QcT to the language(s) used in recitation, this lan- 
guage has to have been ‘classicized’ over time. This claim will, of course, bring 
to mind the work of Karl Vollers (1906), who famously claimed that the Quran 
was composed in the Hijazi vernacular and only later reworked by the Arab 
grammarians towards Classical Arabic. His hypothesis was criticized by many, 
and few authors have taken his book particularly seriously but even fewer have 
seriously answered his arguments in a coherent way. 

Vollers (1906, § 39-43) considered the original Hijazi vernacular—and by 
extension the language of the Quran—to have lacked all forms of case inflec- 
tion. This is not in keeping with the primary source material. First of all, the QcT 
very likely reached closure during the reign of futman, around 650CE (Sidky 
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2021; Sinai 2014a; 2014b; van Putten 2019c). This is clearly before the develop- 
ment of grammatical theory, and reworking of the text by Arab grammarians 
towards a literary standard which gets established by the Arab grammarians 
over a century later is chronologically no longer defensible. Much of his argu- 
mentation requires us to assume that the consonantal text was changed in the 
decades after 650 CE. With this new material evidence, this part of his argumen- 
tation has lost most of its explanatory power. Likewise, evidence adduced from 
canonical and non-canonical readings alike only tells us something about the 
linguistic variation that was considered acceptable as part of the Sarabiyyah, 
and nothing about the language of the Quran itself as it is reflected in the QcT. 
The only argument that relies on the rhyme of the Quran is his argument for 
the absence of the indefinite accusative (§ 42). He suggests that the indefinite 
accusative ending was invisible to rhyme, but this is clearly not the case and 
the presence of this vowel is in fact essential for the choice between certain 
otherwise identical formulae (e.g. « ce aul Ol versus LaXe lade OF atl ot, 
see van Putten and Stokes 2018, 145 f.). Any expression of case that is explicitly 
present in the QcT is certainly part of the language that the QCT was written 
down in, and likely (and sometimes demonstrably so) present in the language 
of the original composition as evidenced by the rhyme. 

However, those arguing against Vollers have frequently taken the argument 
to the opposite extreme: any sign of any case at all must mean that Quranic 
Arabic had full case inflection exactly how the Arab grammarians present it, 
with full case/mood inflection and tanwin. But this conclusion is not borne 
out by the evidence either. Between a stage of full case inflection, which must 
certainly be reconstructed for Proto-Arabic (Al-Jallad and Putten 2017), and no 
case at all, there must be a whole spectrum of case systems that were in the pro- 
cess of losing it. Already in the pre-Islamic period there were clearly varieties 
that had lost their case inflection to various degrees. 

While the loss of case and mood has often been seen as a catastrophic event 
that very rapidly, or instantly changed the language from its Old Arabic stages 
to its Neo-Arabic stage (e.g. Ferguson 1959; Blau 1977; Versteegh 1984), discover- 
ies of the past decades in Arabic dialectology and especially of recent years in 
Old Arabic epigraphy have made it clear that such a simplified scenario cannot 
account for the variation that we see. Safaitic, for example, seems to have only 
marked the accusative case, while not marking tanwin at all, centuries before 
the rise of Islam (Al-Jallad 2015, 69). Also, the case system of Nabataean Ara- 
bic, lacks tanwin in the earliest period but still seems to have a tripartite case 
inflection. Only later this case distinction seems to be lost, exchanged with 
an invariable ¢-w) (“wawation”)—a trace of the original nominative (Al-Jallad 
forthcoming; Diem 1973). Likewise, the case system present in the Damascus 
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psalm fragment is almost completely on its way out, despite being written 
around the same time as the activities of the early Arab grammarians (Al-Jallad 
2020b). However, if we would follow the indications of the Arab grammarians, 
we would never know such varieties existed at all, as these clearly fell outside 
of their normative framework of proper Arabic. 

It is now clear that certain forms of pre-Islamic Arabic with clearly archaic 
features—often more archaic than what we find in Classical Arabic—existed 
which, nevertheless had a different and frequently more reduced ?israb/tan- 
win system than Classical Arabic. It is therefore not a given that this system, 
whose linguistic reality is proven by the rhyme and meter in pre-Islamic poetry, 
could be imposed onto the language of the Quran, even if it is present in all the 
Quranic reading traditions. 

Van Putten & Stokes (2018) argued that the Quran did not completely lack 
the Proto-Arabic case system as Vollers suggests, but rather had a transitional 
system where final short vowels and nunation had been lost (where an had 
become da). Case expressed by long vowels was generally retained, as well 
as case vowels for nouns in construct. In other words, we have argued and 
adduced evidence that case was only retained in places where the QcT actu- 
ally reflects it. Examples usually invoked to prove that the case system must 
have operated, tend to not counter such a system particularly well. In counter- 
ing Vollers’ suggestion, for example Fiick (1950, 2) cites the following examples 
which he considered ambiguous had case been lost. All of the examples would 
be unambiguous in the case system that Van Putten & Stokes reconstruct. The 
examples of Fiick are given below along with the likely form they may have 
taken in Quranic Arabic as I would reconstruct it: 


lydall oole cys aul (oH K| /innama yax8é ]lah min Sibadi-h al-Sulamo!/ 
(Q35:28) 


‘Only the knowledgeable among his servants fear God’ 
Gogl ly! donnall Yam I3!y /wa-ida hadar al-gismah ula l-qurbé/ (Q4:8) 


‘And when relatives, at the time of division, are present’ 


1 The interpretation of the final waw-?alif sequence in what in Classical Arabic is pronounced 
al-Sulama?u remains somewhat difficult to determine. It seems fairly clear that it does not 
represent dwu or aw. 6 seems like a reasonable option. See Appendix A.2.3.6 for a discussion. 
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ey nS pill ye Sy ail ol /anna |lah bariyy min al-muSrikina wa-rasi- 
lu-h/ (Q9:3) 


‘That God is free from the idolaters, as is his messenger’ 
4) me x) ds! 31y /wa-id ibtalé ibraham rabbu-h/ (Q2:124) 
‘And when his lord tried Abraham’ 


The first two of these are in fact distinguished by the rasm, and certainly did 
not present any problem to the understanding. The other two would not be 
ambiguous if, as we have argued, case vowels had been retained in construct. 
One should note, however, that even if such phrases would be fully ambiguous, 
pragmatically such phrases hardly ever pose true ambiguity—it is unlikely that 
anyone would think that it is God who fears the servant in Q35:28, for exam- 
ple. The very fact that Classical Arabic writing manages to communicate the 
intended meanings with a writing system that generally does not express case, 
should make it clear that such ambiguities can be resolved to a large extent 
through pragmatic considerations. 

Moreover, many extra-linguistic hints such as intonation and pause, which 
are likely to have played a role in the original composition of the Quran, are sys- 
tematically erased almost completely in Quranic recitation. These too would 
have helped with the resolution of ambiguities, even with a strongly reduced 
case system. It is therefore difficult to accept unusual word order to hold much 
weight as an argument for a full case system, and evidence for its presence or 
absence needs to be found elsewhere. 

Starting from the linguistic situation where *? and final short vowels and 
nunation were lost completely, one would naturally expect that at times the 
Quran had been imperfectly classicized towards a variety that did have these 
features. It has, on multiple occasions, been claimed that the Quran cannot 
have been classicized for the exact reason that there are no such traces of 
imperfect classicization, as exemplified, for example by Blau saying that “the 
total lack of Neoarabic and pseudo-correct features in the Koran establishes 
a linguistic situation in which the differences between the literary and spoken 
language could not have been too far-reaching” (Blau 1977, 15). I agree with Blau 
that the Arabic of the Quran was probably close to the vernacular of the Hijaz, 
and that little to no reworking has been undertaken on the consonantal text. 
However, this implies that the language of the Quran did not have hamzah, and 
indeed that it had a reduced case/tanwin system. Blau seems to admit the pos- 
sibility that Quranic Arabic had a somewhat reduced system that had lost (at 
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least) word final -i (pg. 15f.), but does not commit to a strong opinion on what 
this system may have looked like. 

However, we frequently find evidence in the Quranic reading traditions that 
these texts have been grammatically reworked by its reciters. Pseudo-correct 
features that clearly point to conscious and artificial tampering with the lan- 
guage of recitation frequently appears in them. In fact, Vollers found many 
examples of this in his magnum opus, although many of his critics seem to 
have missed these points, and have rather chosen to attack his admittedly much 
weaker argumentation in favour of his ‘caseless Quran’. 

AsIsee it, there are three main systematic features that differentiate Quranic 
Arabic as it can be reconstructed from the QcT, and how it appears in the 
Quranic reading traditions. The first, and the most widely admitted differ- 
ence is that Quranic Arabic seems to have lost the hamzah entirely, something 
that is obvious from the orthography and can be clearly demonstrated from 
Quranic rhyme (van Putten 2018). In this chapter we will show that the pattern 
of both the pseudocorrect presence and absence of hamzah frequently occurs 
in the Quranic readings, clearly showing that later philologists have inserted 
the hamzah into the recitation of the Quran and were not always successful in 
doing so with regard to the placement that would be expected from its etymol- 
ogy. 

The second feature, is the quintessentially Classical Arabic feature, namely 
the system of ?ifrab and tanwin, which the language of the QcT appears to 
have largely lost (van Putten and Stokes 2018). In chapter 7, I will show that 
to the Quranic reciters, placement of ?/frab and tanwin was a highly theoret- 
ical undertaking, not one that unambiguously stemmed from its prototypical 
recitation and composition. Within this theoretical framework, there are also 
occasional cases where the reciters fail to fully apply the final short vowels in 
a manner that would be expected, yielding forms without final short vowels, 
where we would have expected them. 

The third feature, is the retention of a phonemic distinction between the two 
?alif maqsurahs, the one written with ralif reflecting /a/ and the one written 
with ya? reflecting /é/, a distinction clearly reflected in the Quranic rhyme (van 
Putten 20174). This feature is different from the previous two. While all readings 
have, to a greater or lesser extent, retained a good number of cases of etymologi- 
cal hamzah, and all of them in principle reflect the Classical Arabic system with 
?israb and tanwin, this last feature is a topic of disagreement among the canon- 
ical readers. While normative Classical Arabic eventually opts for a merger of 
these two sounds, the Quranic reading traditions give ample evidence for an 
original distinction between the two sounds. This is found regularly in the read- 
ings of Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, Xalaf and Wars Yan Nafit. It is self-evident that not 
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both retention and loss can be true simultaneously for the original composition 
of the Quran, and rhyme clearly favours the readings that retain this distinction. 
I will therefore not discuss this feature in more detail in these chapters. 


6.2 Pseudocorrect Hamzah 


In §5.2 and Van Putten (2018) we have argued that the language of the QcT 
lacked a hamzah altogether and that the reading traditions eventually classi- 
cized Quranic Arabic. Van Putten (2018, 98-101) showed already that the read- 
ing traditions treat the hamzah rather inconsistently. In phonetically identical 
environments sometimes the hamzah is lost while other times it is not, occa- 
sionally based on grammatical principles, other times seemingly by rhyme. The 
fact that the Quranic readings fail to undergo regular sound changes clearly 
suggests that the readings are not natural language, but rather a mixed literary 
register (see § 3.3). 

Evidence for a transition from a Hijazi hamzah-less pronunciation of the 
Quran, as confirmed by the rhyme and orthography, towards a more classical 
system can be seen by the presence of pseudocorrection of the hamzah in the 
Quranic reading traditions. Indeed, we would expect to see the application of 
hamzah where it should have never appeared etymologically, and likewise fail- 
ure to insert the hamzah where we would etymologically expect it. Cases of 
both types of pseudocrrection can indeed be found in the reading traditions 
(as well as in Classical Arabic). This is a strong indication that Quranic Arabic 
originally lacked the hamzah and that it was only later artificially inserted, as it 
became fashionable for proper Arabic to have a hamzah. 

There appears to be a historical memory of this transition taking place in the 
beginning of the second Islamic century, at least for Medina, as Ibn Mugahid 
(60) reports that Qalun said: kana rahlu l-madinati la yahmizuna hatta hamaza 
bnu gundabin, fa-hamazu mustahzirina, wa-stahzi? “The people from Madinah 
used to not apply the hamzah until [Muslim] Ibn Gundab (d. 130 AH/747 AH) 
applied the hamzah. From then on they applied the hamzah to mustahzi?una 
and istahzi?” 


2 See also al-Dahabi (1, 59); Ibn al-Gazari (al-Gayah, II, 260). 
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Before we discuss the cases of pseudocorrect hamzah it is worth discussing the 
generalizable treatment of the hamzah in the different canonical reading tra- 
ditions, as this way we are better able to appreciate the instances when readers 
deviate not just from the imagined classical Arabic norm, but also from their 
own norms. 

The majority of the Quranic readers regularly retain the hamzah in most 
environments. Readers such as fasim, Ibn Dakwan fan ibn famir, Qaltiin fan 
Nafif, Ibn Katir, al-Kisa?i, Xalaf and Yaqub by and large retain the hamzah in 
all positions. That is: in pre-consonantal position, post-consonantal position 
and in intervocalic positions. The only position where all readers agree that 
etymological hamzah is to be dropped is in sequences of two hamzahs, where 
the first one is followed by a vowel and the second by a consonant, within a 
single word, e.g. ?armuru-hu > Pamuru-hii ‘| order him’ (Q12:32). 

The remaining readers adhere to several general principles of the dropping 
of the hamzah. In the following discussion we will only discuss cases of pseu- 
docorrect hamzah that cannot be explained by the general rules of the read- 
ings. 

?aba GaSfar drops each pre-consonantal hamzah, with compensatory 
lengthening, e.g. mu?minuna > muminiina, sirta > Sita, yarkulu + yakulu. He 
likewise does the same for word-final vowel + ? sequences: iqra? > igra, nabbi? > 
nabbi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1466). Besides this he also regularly shifts the sequences 
iPuna, iPtna and iru to una and i(na) respectively, e.g. mustahzuna (Q2:14; 
Q15:95), ra-tunabbuna (Qi0:18), muttakuna (Q36:56), fa-malina (Q37:66; Q56: 
53), al-munsuna (Q56:72), al-xatuna (Q69:37), al-xatina (Q12:29, 91, 97), al- 
mustahzina (Q15:95), muttakina (Q18:31), yutfu (Qg9:32). He has a single excep- 
tion to this: xasi?ina (Q2:65; Q7:166) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1496). He would also drop 
the hamzah whenever it stood in the sequence ura, where ? was the first root 
consonant, e.g. yuraddihi + yuwaddihi, yuraxidu > yuwaxidu (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 1485). 

?abu Samr has the option to drop prescononsantal hamzah, or to conserva- 
tively keep it (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1472-1474). However, even with the option to drop 
the hamzah, ?abt famr would not drop it if hamzah was root-final, and in the 
apocopate or imperative. This is not just in word-final position such as nasa? 
and tasu?, but also on morpheme boundaries such as ?anbi?-hum and Prargir- 
hu, where the hamzah is pre-consonantal within the same word (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 1475). 

Wars fan Nafit has two main treatments. In the transmission path of al- 
?azraq the rule is that Wars drops pre-consonantal and intervocalic hamzah, 
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but only if it is the first root consonant. Hence: mu?minun > miuminun and 
yarxidu > yaxidu, and yuraxxiru > yuwaxxiru but not biPsa, girta, or yasa? (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 1471). 

The other path of transmission of War, that of al-?asbahani, has a princi- 
ple that is closer to that of ?aba Ga‘far. He drops any preconsonantal hamzah, 
regardless of the position in the root. He, however, has a list of exceptions to 
this general rule, causing him to retain significantly more hamzahs than ?abu 
Ga far. These exceptions are: ba?s, ba?sa?, (al)-luPlu?, ri?yan, ka?s, ar-ra?s, girta 
(and other forms of the verb such as girna-hum), nabbi? (and other apoco- 
pates derive from that root), gararta (and other suffixed forms of the verb); 
hayyi?/yuhayyi? and tu?wi/tuPwi-hi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1469). Like War’ in the path 
of al-?azraq, he also drops any word-internal intervocalic hamzah when it is the 
first root consonant (Ibn al-Gazani, §1485). 

Both transmissions of WarS are in agreement that post-consonantal hamzah 
is dropped if there is a word boundary between the word-final consonant and 
the next word, or if the word preceding the hamzah is the definite article. Thus, 
gad ?aflaha > qadaflaha and al-?ardu > alardu (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1541). 

Hamzah and Hisam fan ibn famir both have conservative hamzah treat- 
ment, but make a special exception in pause. Hisam drops all word final 
hamzahs in pause (after dropping the final short vowels), whereas Hamzah 
drops all hamzahs in pause. That is, words like ya?kulu, yas?alu, al-lurluri, as- 
sama?u and al-Pardu would be pronounces yakul, yasal, as-sama,} al-lulu and 
alard in pause (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1541). 


6.4 Pseudocorrect Presence of Hamzah 


In several cases throughout the Quran, we find examples where readers have a 
hamzah where clearly none was ever present etymologically. Such pseudocor- 
rections fall into three types. First, some words can be shown to behave irreg- 
ularly within the system of the Sarabiyyah in the appearance of the hamzah. 
Second, some words are loanwords from Hebrew or Aramaic where the hamzah 
is absent, but has been inserted into the Arabic form. Finally, there are several 
inherited Semitic words which on comparative Semitic grounds can be shown 
to have never had a hamzah in their stem but have acquired them in the read- 
ings. 


3 Optionally with an overlong vowel triggered by the following, now dropped hamzah, or with- 
out the length. 
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6.4.1 Diya? dirar 
Qunbul Can Ibn Katir pronounces the verbal noun of da?a (Vdw?) not as diya?, 
as one would expect for a fifa pattern of sucha root, but as di?a? (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 1534). This is clearly pseudocorrect: the root consonant w (which appears in 
the also Quranic daw?) is simply expected to shift to y after é (for example 1- 
w roots with CiCaC plural like, diyar ‘dwellings’, or verbal nouns like giyamah 
‘resurrection’ ).+ 

Ibn Mugahid (323), who was a direct student of Qunbul, was clearly both- 
ered by this reading. He reports that Ibn Katir read it as such and that that is 
how he learned it from Qunbul. However, he brings transmissions of not just al- 
Bazzi, one of the transmitters he also reports in his discussion of his risnads of 
Ibn Katir but also Ibn Fulayh, that they rejected the reading and that Ibn Katir 
only read with one hamzah. He discusses this word again at Q28:71, where Ibn 
Mufgahid (495) says: “Only Ibn Katir read bi-di?arin with two hamzahs. And I 
learned it thus from Qunbul, but he was wrong (galata).”> 


6.4.2 Musadah-> mu?sadah 

The C-stem passive participle written as oo 9 ‘closed’ (Qgo:20; Qu04:8) is read 
by the majority of the readers as musadah. However, Hafs Yan fasim, ?abt famr 
and Hamzah read it as mu?sadah (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1484). This variant is a clear 
pseudocorrection. The verb ?awsada ‘to close’ (Vwsd) is also recorded as ?dsada 
(Vesd) in classical lexicons, but within the Qct the verb clearly has Vwsd as its 
root, as is confirmed by wasid ‘threshold, doorstep’ derived from the same root 
and also attested in the Quran ye 9| (Qi8:18). As the root is Vwsd in Quranic 
Arabic, musadah is the expected form and mu?rsadah the pseudocorrection 
resulting from the ambiguity of the hamzah-less Quranic Arabic, where C-stem 
participles (and imperfect) of I-? regularly merge with I-w roots. 

This pseudocorrection did not go unnoticed by classical authors either. Al- 
ZamaxSari (d. 538. AH/1144cE) in his al-Kassaf (Iv, 257) brings a report (without 
?isnad) on the authority of Sufbah—who read misadah—saying: “our Imam 
[ie. {4sim] would apply the hamzah to 04,04; and I wanted to plug my ears 
whenever I would hear it.” This story may be apocryphal, designed to explain 
the difference between Hafs and Su{bah in their transmission of (asim. Nev- 
ertheless, it highlights that clearly this reading was disturbing enough to the 
grammarian and theologian al-ZamaxSani, that it was worth relating it. 


4 Vollers (1906, 95) sees the hamzah as the transitional stage between an original “diwa? and 
the form diya?. There is no reason to assume nor is there evidence that such a transitional 
stage took place. 

5 This line is missing in the first edition of this text, but the third edition has this line added. 
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The confusion between I-? and I-w roots is well-known for the D-, L- and 
C-stems in Middle Arabic (Blau 1967, § 72.1), and is the result of subsequent 
analogies after the loss of the hamzah, which is common to Quranic Arabic and 
Middle Arabic alike. This results in a merger of the two root types in the prefix 
conjugation and participial derivations. This leads to the frequent appearance 
of pairs of I-? and I-w verbs with identical meaning. We find a similar case of 
such a development for ls. ¢ ‘their affirmation’ (Q16:91), which looks like the 
verbal noun of wakkada ‘to affirm’, but Classical Arabic lexicons also record 
tarkid and ?akkada with the same meaning. When cognates in other Semitic 
languages are lacking, it is often difficult to recover whether the I-? form was 
originally a pseudocorrection, or that the I-w is simply a generalized form from 
an original I-? verb in a dialect that has lost the hamzah. 


6.4.3 Dirza 

Another case of pseudocorrection in Ibn Katir's reading is the word (¢ 42 ‘most 
unfair’ (Q53:22) as he reads it as di?zd rather than diza@/dizé (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 1484). While this word seems to be basically only known to the Arabic lexi- 
cographers and grammarians from its Quranic context, its morphology is trans- 
parent: it must be a feminine elative, as there are no other feminine adjectives 
that end in ?alif maqsurah. It being an elative, one would expect the pattern to 
be CuCCa, had the noun indeed been derived from a root Vd?z, then we would 
expect du?za, not di?za, which rather is a pseudocorrect insertion of hamzah 
on the vocalic pattern of a Vdyz root, cf. CAr. ?atyab f. tiba ‘better’, CAr. Par?az 
f. ruPza ‘more roaring’. 


6.4.4 Manoh->mana?rah 

The majority of the readers read the name of the pre-Islamic goddess Manat 
as manah. But Ibn Katir reads this as mand?ah. The goddess Manat is a per- 
sonification of Fate, whose name is deribed from the root Vmnw alternating 
with vmny. This root is well-attested in Pre-Islamic Arabic, the deity Manat is 
spelled mnwt in Nabataean, and the fates are also an often invoked in Safaitic 
as mny /manay/ (Al-Jallad and Jaworska 2019). The insertion of the hamzah by 
Ibn Katir cannot be seen as anything but a pseudocorrect reading. 


6 Arabic lexicographers appear to have been aware of the weakness of this reading, as, for 
example Lisan (2540c) lists du?za first, then diza (the expected form if one would drop the 
hamzah) and only then dirzd and dizd respectively. 
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6.4.5 Sadan l-Pula 

Q53:50 contains a unique sequence in the Quran, the only place where a word 
ending in tanwin is followed by the definite article, which is followed by a word 
that starts with a hamzah. This sequence yields a cluster of three consonants 
/{adan 1-2ula/, which is resolved differently by different readers (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 1547-15578). Normally, in the case of a clash of nunation with the definite 
article, an epenthetic / is inserted, and that is the reading of the majority of 
the canonical readers: [adani ]-?ula]. Wars Yan Nafif and ?abt Yamr, however, 
resolve this cluster differently in this specific case. The tanwin is assimilated to 
the /am and the subsequence /II?/ is resolved by eliding the glottal stop of the 
word, yielding [Sadal-l-ala]. 

Qaltin Yan Nafif however, applies yet another development and reads the 
[Sadal-l-u?la]. Qalin must have interpreted the feminine elative as being pho- 
nemically /?u?la/, after the application of the regular development ?v?C > ?vC, 
as seen for example in “?a?kulu > ?akulu ‘| eat’, *Pu?tiya > Putiya ‘it was given’. 
With the loss of the initial hamzah, the second hamzah gets a chance to reap- 
pear, a phenomenon we mostly see in imperatives such as ?iti /(i)?ti/ but wa-?rti 
/wa-?ti/. The problem here, however, is that the interpretation of ria as /?urla/, 
is clearly pseudocorrect due to the inherent ambiguity of the surface form. The 
root of this form is V?wl, and thus the underlying form is not **/?u?la/ but 
/2uwla/. 


6.4.6 Durriyy > du/irri? 

> SS “a brilliant star” (Q24:35) is read by the majority of the readers as 
kawkabun durriyy, where the latter word is clearly to be understood as a denom- 
inal adjective of durr ‘pearls’ followed by the nisbah-ending. However, ?abu 
¢amr and al-Kisa?i read this word as dirri? and Su{bah Gan (asim and Hamzah 
as durri? (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3731). 

Ibn Xalawayh (hujjah, 262) explains that the reading dirri? should be under- 
stood as an intensive adjective (like sikkit ‘intensely silent’) of the root dr? ‘to 
avert; rush out (said of a torrent), hence ‘rushing out intensely’ likening the 
rushing out to the intensity of the light. This explanation is probably a post 
hoc rationalization of a reading with a pseudocorrect hamzah. Ibn Xalawayh 
suggests that durri? has the same meaning as dirri?, but fuS%i nouns like this 
otherwise do not exist in Arabic, so such an explanation is not particularly con- 
vincing. 


6.4.7. Masayis 
An interesting point where what is considered correct and what is transmitted 
comes into conflict is in the plural of mafigah ‘livelihood’, which in the reading 
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traditions today is mafayis (Q7:10, Q15:20). The use of a ya? in this case is sur- 
prising, other nouns with a similar structure consistently have a hamzah in this 
position, e.g. madinah pl. mada?in ‘town’; hadiqah pl. hada?ig ‘garden’; xalifah 
pl. xala?if ‘successor’; gabilah pl. qabaril ‘tribe’, etc. 

The shift of ayi, dwi to a?i is essentially a regular development, and we find 
it not just in the broken plural pattern here, but also active participles of hol- 
low roots, e.g. garim ‘standing’, and this development may also be the origin of 
word final a? such as in sama? ‘sky’.” 

The only place in Classical Arabic where both *y and “w are retained after 
aand before / is in the verbal system, the L-stems retain the root consonant in 
the imperfective, even though the regular development would require a shift to 
ari. This, however, can be easily explained as the result of analogy. The perfec- 
tive form regularly retains the root consonants, and this is simply expanded to 
the imperfect, where it would have regularly been lost. This development can 
be seen as a three-stage development as follows: 


1. Proto-Arabic 2. “ayi, “awi>ari 3. Analogical levelling 


gqawama/yuqawimu qawama/yuqarimu qawama/yugarimu >> yuqawimu 
Sayasa/yulayisu Sayasa/yusarisu fayasa/yutarisu >> yusayisu 


For the plural mafayis no analogical basis to which the *y could be restored can 
be found. As such, mafayis is a deviation from what we would expect a form of 
Arabic that underwent the “ayi, “awi > ari shift to produce. It turns out that in 
the reading traditions, the form ma‘aris is in fact known.® Ibn Mugahid, who 
does not usually spend time discussing add readings in his SabSah fial-Qirarat 
discusses this form and is curt about it: 


7 See Brockelmann (1908, 138f.) for a discussion on this development, which has striking simi- 
larities with a development as found in Aramaic (see also van Putten 20204, 61). Note however 
that this development cannot be reconstructed for Proto-Arabic, as varieties of Old Arabic 
still retain the glide in such places, e.g. Safaitic s4my /samay/ ‘sky’, hyt /xayet/ ‘travelling’, gy‘ 
/gaye{/ ‘starving’. Moreover, the shift does not seem to have taken in several dialects of Yemen, 
where we find forms such as samay ‘sky’, Palhay ‘jaws’ (pl. of lihi) and Samyay ‘blind’ (cf. CAr. 
sama?, ?alha? and Samya?) (Behnstedt 1987, 59-61). 

8 Vollers (1906, 95) takes the plural ma‘aris as a pseudocorrection. Fiick (1950, 39f.), rather pre- 
scriptively, considers the reading ma‘fa?is a mistake and evidence that there was a lack of a 
developed grammatical school in Medina. 
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The word (yas: All of them read mafayis without the hamzah. But Xari- 
gah, on the authority of Nafif transmits mafaris with an overlong vowel 
and a hamzah. And ?abt Bakr [ibn Mugahid] said: this is a mistake.° 


Sadly, Ibn Mugahid does not elaborate on why he considers it a mistake. An 
answer is found in Sibawayh’s al-Kitab however, who is in agreement with Ibn 
Mufgahid that this word should not have a hamzah. He argues that, because 
this word is derived from a root where the yd? is part of the root Vf7¥, this 
yar should be retained (Sibawayh, Iv, 354-357). Sibawayh is right to observe 
that this makes the word objectively different from the other words cited so 
far, where the ¢ of the singular formation is part of the pattern CaCiCah, rather 
than part of the root, e.g. madinah has Vmdn" and tariqah has vtrq. 

In this argument, Sibawayh is undoubtedly thinking of words such as the 
imperfective L-stem verbs such as yuSayisu where the root consonant is re- 
tained as well. However, we must conclude that this is a post hoc argumenta- 
tion. First of all, we cannot assume that speakers of Arabic were themselves 
grammarians like Sibawayh, and therefore a sound law that would only apply to 
CaCiCah nouns, when thez happened to not be the result of a root consonant, is 
not something that is likely to have occurred in natural language, as it requires 
a highly abstract model of formal grammatical thinking. Second, the argument 
that because the yd? is part of the root it could not undergo the “ayi > a7i shift 
clearly breaks down in other derivational forms. The active participle of ‘to live’, 
after all is Sa?is, not Sayés, nor is ‘bird’ tayir, but rather tarir. Sibawayh’s opinion, 
which Ibn Mugahid upholds as the status quo, therefore cannot be seen as any- 
thing other than rationalization for his choice to prefer maSayis over maSaris 
when he was confronted with the choice between the two. 

While later scholars of the gira?at, such as Al-Dani (gami‘, 511), simply fell 
in line with Ibn Mugahid’s opinion, not all scholars found themselves in agree- 
ment with his judgment. ?abu Hayyan al-Andalusi (d. 754.44) in his al-Bahr 
al-Muhit (v, 15) brings forth a rather spirited argument in favour of ma‘aris as 
a correct and acceptable reading." 


& 


9 gawluhii “suse”, kulluhum qara?a “masayisa” bi-gayri hamz. Wa-rawa Xarigatu fan 
Nafisin “masarisah” mamdiudatan mahmizah. Wa-Qala ?rabi Bakrin: wa-huwa gatat. (Ibn 
Mugahid, 278). 

10 Note that it is synchronically correct to consider this noun to be from a root Vmdn in 
Arabic, as can also be seen from the other plural mudun, but ultimately in Aramaic, from 
which the word stems, mdinta ‘province, city’ is anoun of place of the root Vdyn ‘to judge’ 
(Jeffery 2007, 260). 

11 _—_‘_[ thank Hythem Sidky for pointing me to this reference. 
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The general public reads ma‘Sayis with the ya?, this is an analogy (qiyas), 
because the ya? in the singular is part of the root, and not an extra let- 
ter to the pattern so that it receives a hamzah. When it is an extra letter 
of the pattern, they add the hamzah, for example saharif of sahifah. Al- 
?afrag and Zayd b. fali and al-?a{mas and Xarigah, on the authority of 
Nafif and Ibn {amir in their (respective) transmission read mafaris with 
a hamz. This is not analogy (qiyds), because they reported it, and they 
were trustworthy, so it is necessary to accept it (as a valid reading). This 
hamazah is irregular in the same way as it is irregular in mandarir, the plu- 
ral of manarah—it is originally manwarah—and [it is irregular in the 
same way as it is irregular] in masarib, the plural of masibah—it is orig- 
inally maswibah. Manawir and masawib are analogies as they would say 
masawib on the basis of the root, in the same way that they say the plural 
of maqamah as maqawim; [the plural of] maSinah as ma‘awin. 

Al-Zaggag said “all of the Basran grammarians decided that adding a 
hamzah is a mistake, but I know nothing of this perspective; [I know] 
only that [adding hamzah makes] it similar to sahifah, saharif and it is 
not proper to rely on this reading [i-e. mafa?is].’ 

Al-Mazini said: “The origin of the dispute of this reading is on the 
authority of Nafif, but he did not know what the farabiyyah was, and 
the speech of the Arabs [i-e. correct Arabic] is to correct it [i.e. towards 
mafayis] in such cases.’ 

But we are not worshippers of the opinions of the grammarians of 
Basra! (lasna mutaSabiddina bi-raqwali nuhati l-basrah). 

Al-Farra? said: “sometimes the Arabs added a hamzah to this and what 
is like it, supposing that it is a faSilah, and they liken mafvilah to fast 
lah’)? So, this is an account from al-Farra? on the authority of the Arabs 
that they would sometimes add a hamzah to this and what is like it. 

He brought an account of the reading of trustworthy people: Ibn (amir, 
he is a pure Arab, and he received the Quran from futman before corrup- 
tion [of the Arabic language] manifested itself. As for al-?afrag, he was 
among the greats of the readers of the followers [of the companions of the 
prophets]. Zayd b. Sali, with regard to eloquence and knowledge and cases 
one seldomly encounters, in that [more than] anyone. As for Al-?aSmas, 
he was, with regard to precision, perfection, memory and trustworthiness 
of high status. As for Nafif, he was taught by 70 of the followers [of the 


?abu Hayyan is citing al-Farra? (Ma‘ani, 1, 373) whose wording is slightly different in the 
edition we have. 
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companions of the prophet] and with regard to eloquence, precision and 
trustworthiness he was of high status, as he was not ignorant. Therefore, it 
is necessary that we accept what they relate to us, and [we should] not pay 
heed to the disagreement of the grammarians of Basra in this example. 

As for the words of al-Mazani “The origin of the dispute of this reading 
is on the authority of Nafi’’, this is incorrect, because it is (also) reported 
on the authority of ibn (amir and on the authority of al-?afrag, Zayd b. Cali 
and al-?atmaé; As for the words “Nafif did not know what the Sarabiyyah 
is’, this is the evidence for the rebuttal: If we suppose that he did not 
know what the Sarabiyyah was; is it this skill [i.e. knowing what the fara- 
biyyah is| which gives him access to speaking the language of the Arabs? 
He does not have to [know what the Sarabiyyah is] to do that [speaking 
the Sarabiyyah|! For he is eloquent of speaking the Sarabiyyah, as he is 
a transmitter of the reading on the authority of the eloquent Arabs. And 
many among those grammarians think badly of the readers, but it is not 
correct of them [to do] that. 


This account clearly shows that, despite the objections of the Basran grammari- 
ans, such forms were known and at least allowed by some, and may have indeed 
been the regular outcome in the dialects that gave rise to the CaCa?iC style plu- 
rals. 


6.4.8 Magog > Margug 

{asim is the only reader who reads the names of Gog and Magog as yargug 
and ma?gug, whereas the other readers read yagig and magig (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 1484). As these names are clearly borrowed from the Hebrew 3131 313 gog 
u-magog, which do not have a hamzah in either word, (asim’s reading is an 
innovation from its original source. 


6.4.9 Zakartyya > Zakariyyar 

Most readers are in agreement that the Biblical name Zachariah in Arabic is 
supposed to end in a hamzah, i.e. zakariyya?, this despite the fact that the 
Quranic rhyme in Q19:3 clearly suggests the name was pronounced /zakariyya/ 
in Quranic Arabic. Only Hafs fan fasim, al-Kisa?i, Hamzah and Xalaf lack this 
hamzah (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2840). Considering that the Hebrew name is 721 
Zakarya, (or Greek Zayapias) without a final glottal stop, we must conclude that 
the majority of the readers are pronouncing the name with a pseudocorrect 
hamzah.!8 


13 __ Larcher (2021, 49, n. 40) suggests that the “Classical Arabic” form of this name has the 
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6.4.10 Sag, saqay-ha, sug > sarq, sarqay-ha, su?q/suruq 

Another case of pseudocorrection is found in the plural and dual of saq ‘thigh, 
shank’ in the canonical reading traditions. While in Classical Arabic this word 
is pronounced saq pl. sizq, Ibn al-Gazari (§ 3810) reports that Qunbul fan Ibn 
Katir read 3 pl (Q38:33) and 43 y~ (Q48:29) with a hamzah (= bi-s-su?q or alter- 
natively bi-s-su?uq), but his transmitter al-Bazzi read it without a hamzah. He 
also reports the presence of the hamzah for the dual 3» (Q27:44), ie. sarqay- 
ha ‘her two shins’. 

Ibn Mugahid (483) explicitly points out that the singular saqin (Q68:42, and 
by extension presumably its other attestation in Q75:29) was not pronounced 
with a hamzah. Eventually the form without the hamzah wins out in the clas- 
sical norm, and it is clear that even by Ibn Mugahid’s time this was the norm, 
but it is also clear that the form with hamzah was a serious contender at least 
in the tradition that sprouted from Ibn Katir. For the plural, the forms su?q 
and suruq have become canonical in Qunbul’s transmission, rather than the 
expected form suq. 

Unease with these forms used by Ibn Katir can also be gleaned in the dis- 
cussion of ?abu Hayyan (VIII, 244 and also Ix, 155), who quotes ?abu Caliyy!* as 
saying that forms like sa?q, sa?qay-ha and su?q are weak, and that it is based 
on a ‘well-known linguistic practice’ (lugah mashurah) to apply the hamzah 
to a unvowelled waw when a dammah precedes, citing a piece of poetry from 
?abu Hibbah al-Numayri: Pahabbu l-mu?gqidina ?ilayya mu?sa “Moses is the 
most beloved of kindlers!® to me’. This explanation fails to account for the pres- 
ence of the hamzah in the dual sa?gay-ha, and presumably for that reason 
?abu Hayyan disagrees. He says that the form is acceptable because there is a 
hamzabh in the root, clearly showing that as late as his lifetime there still had not 


hamzah. This is a typical example of the imposition of modern norms onto the opinions 
of the Arab grammarians. Both Sibawayh (111, 394) and al-Farra? (Lugat, 47; Ma‘ani, 1, 
208) explicitly state that this name may be pronounced Zakariyyd or Zakariyya?u with no 
normative preference for one over the other. Incidentally, as there is no reason to con- 
sider Zakariyyd?u as more original, it is of course incorrect to take its appearance in Qig:3 
in rhyme as evidence that word-final a? had lost its hamzah, in Quranic Arabic. It sim- 
ply never had it, unlike the examples I adduce of a? that does seem to rhyme with words 
that end in a final consonant, and are words that derive from ancient “ay sequences that 
shifted to a? (van Putten 2018, 103-105). 

14 Presumably ?abii Saliyy al-Farisi (d. 377 AH) a student of Ibn Mugahid (Ibn al-Gazari al- 
gayah, 1, 189). While ?abu faliyy discusses these variants in detail in his Huggah (Iv, 109- 
111), nowhere does he call the hamzated forms weak. 

15 Inone of the two places that this line is cited, this form is vocalized al-mu?qidayni, but I 
would not know who these two kindlers would be. 
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developed a complete consensus as to whether the root of sag should be under- 
stood to be Vs?q or Vswq. 

The Arab grammarians were unable to resolve the question as to whether 
the root was supposed to contain a hamzah or not. But from a comparative 
linguistic perspective it is clear that the hamzah in the word is pseudocorrect. 
Other Semitic languages show no sign of the *? in this word. Aramaic has saq, 
but the sequence “a?C should yield éC in Aramaic. This is clear from the verbal 
system, e.g. yemar ‘he says’ < *yarmuru and also from other words of the shape 
Ca?C, e.g. res ‘head’ (cf. Ar. ra’s, Hebr. ros spelled etymologically as wx), kéb 
‘grief’ (cf. Ar. karb ‘id’ and Hebr. kreb ‘id’).!° Hebrew has Soq, spelled pw; this 
points to the absence of the *? as Hebrew usually retains the spelling of the *? 
spelled with dlep in the consonantal text, but oq is not spelled **Pxw. Finally, 
in Ugaritic, which retains the Proto-Semitic *? with a variety of signs, lacks it 
completely in this word <$q) (not the expected **{8"iq)). This evidence leads 
us to an unambiguous reconstruction of this word for Proto-West Semitic as 
*sak, without a glottal stop. The form saq is therefore etymological and forms 
with a hamzah are pseudocorrect.!” 

On the discussion of saq, Ibn Xalawayh (?ifrab, 11, 152f.) explicitly calls out 
‘Arabs’ for placing the hamzah in places where it is incorrect. 


Others said: saq is like bab, because the root is s-w-q, and the waw is 
changed to an ?alif, so it is incorrect to give it a hamzah. This is what is 
among the things in which the Arabs make mistakes, so they do apply the 
hamzah on what does not have a hamzah, and similarly with what has 
a hamzah they do not give it the hamzah, so kars and ra?s and saq their 
stem shape (waznuhd) is the same (i.e. as C@C), so they make them simi- 
lar to one-another, yes, he has seen that Arabs say: halla?tu s-sawiqa, but 
originally it is hallaytu, and likewise, with hallartu [-Pinsana Sani l-ma?i 
wa-l-ribili. However, the plural of saq, through replacement (qalb) (of the 
hamzah) is Paswugq without hamzah and if you wish (can be) ?ras?ug with 
hamzah.'® 


16  Aninteresting exception appears to be Aramaic {and ‘sheep’, which has lost the ? already 
in Official Aramaic times, spelled 17) where Hebrew son {8¥, Arabic darn and Akkadian 
sén point to a reconstruction “sarn. This is probably the result of a dissimilation of the 
two guttural consonants occurring in a row. 

17. ~~ As already recognized by Vollers (1906, 94). Vollers also noticed that such pseudocorrect 
forms entered the classical language through other channels than Quranic recitation, this 
is clear from the variable baz/ba?z ‘falcon’, which, considering that it comes from Persian 
baz, must certainly be considered a pseudocorrection as well. 

18 This is the result of a fairly regular rule in the Sarabiyyah that sequences of “wu or “wit 
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6.4. Kas ka?Ps 

As already noticed by Blau (1970, 56), much like the case of sa?q discussed 
above, comparative Semitic evidence shows that ka?s ‘cup’ must have a pseu- 
docorrect hamzah in Arabic. The reflexes in Hebrew 019 kos (spelled without 
‘alep) and Aramaic kas as well as Ugaritic <ks) leave no doubt that the recon- 
struction of this noun in Proto-West Semitic is *ka‘s and the hamzah in the 
Quranic reading traditions must be pseudocorrect. What is different from the 
case of sa?q, however, is that this word is read with hamzah universally by all 
the canonical readers. Moreover, this pronunciation has become the de facto 
standard in Classical Arabic, although the form kas is known to exist among 
the lexicographers (Lane 2639c; Lisan 3802c). 


6.4.12 Yudahina > yudahi?una 

{asim is unique in reading 0 4.2 ‘they imitate’ (Qg9:30) as a 111-7 root yudahiru- 
na. All other readers treat the verb as a 111-w/y verb, reading yudahuna (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 1532). This verb is attested in an Old Arabic inscription in Safaitic 
script as dhw ‘to copy’ (Al-Jallad and Jaworska 2019). As Safaitic regularly retains 
the hamzah (Al-Jallad 2015, 45, 53), Tasim’s reading is evidently pseudocorrect 
here, and the majority reading is the original. 


6.4.13 As-sabuna > as-sabiruna 

There is disagreement among the readers on how to read 0 yal!/ cywall ‘the Sabi- 
ans’ (Q2:62, Q5:69, Q22:17), which is variously read as as-sabu/ina (Nafi(!?) an 
as-sabi?ii/ina (the others) (Ibn al-Gazari § 1496). That is, either as an active par- 
ticiple from a root Vsbw/y or from a root Vsb?. 

Neither the root Vsbw/y nor Vs6? is attested in Arabic in a meaning that 
would elucidate the meaning of the word Sabians as an Arabic word; hence 
it is usually taken to be a loanword. If Wellhausen (1897, 237) is correct to iden- 
tify this word as a plural active participle derived from the Mandaic verb sba ‘to 
baptize’ then we must conclude that the hamzah is a pseudocorrection. As the 
Mandaic form is a final weak verb, we would expect the plural active participle 
to simply be as-sabuna.° 


become ?u, therefore the plural Paswug is expected to shift to ?as?uq. Note that this expla- 
nation is unable to make sense of the reading of the dual with hamzah, or in fact the other 
plural surq/surug. 

19  ?abu Gaffar also reads as-sabu/ina, but this is part of his regular pattern of dropping the 
hamzah (see section § 5.2). 

20 The Mandaic form is likely ultimately from a root “sbg which yields Ar. sabaga ‘to dye, 
baptize’ and Aramaic sbaf with the typical loss of the gutturals of Mandaic. 
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6.4.14. Conclusion 

While the cases where hamzah is applied to a word which etymologically never 
had it is relatively rare, it is common enough to show that there was a real 
attempt to classicize the readings towards an ideal that included hamzah, by 
people to whom it was not necessarily obvious which words were supposed to 
have a hamzah or not. This is certainly consistent with what we would expect 
to find, considering that rhyme evidence shows that the Quran was originally 
composed in the Hijazi dialect without a hamzah. 

It is remarkable that a good number of these pseudocorrections are found 
with Ibn Katir, the Meccan reciter. Ibn Katir, despite being a Hijazi, has a 
remarkably conservative use of hamzah in his recitation. Considering how the 
Hijazi vernacular appears to have mostly lost the hamzah, it is by no means 
surprising that it is exactly this reader that is most prone to pseudocorrection. 
It should be noted, however, that pseudocorrections are also found with other 
readers. All readers read ka?s, and the Kufans have several forms with pseudo- 
correct presence of hamzah as well. 


6.5 Failure to Insert hamzah 


While the amount of pseudocorrect insertions of hamzah in places where the 
word historically lacked the hamzah is a fairly rare occurrence among the read- 
ers, failure to insert the hamzah is more common. The tradition also explicitly 
acknowledges this: the dropping of hamzah is part of the Sarabiyyah (Sib- 
awayh, 111, 541ff.) and therefore grammarians did not see it as a problem to, in 
general, retain hamzah, but in cases that one was uncertain whether the root 
had a hamzah, to opt for the hamzahless form instead. However, the pseudo- 
correct application of hamzah was considered something to be avoided. This 
can be seen, for example in ?abi Samr’s statement concerning his reading 
of minsa?ata-hi as minsata-hi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3962). On this topic al-Farra? 
(Masani 11, 356f.) reports: 


abi Jaffar al-Ru?asi (d. 187 AH) declared to me (al-Farra?, d. 208 AH) that 
he asked ?abt famr (d. 154.48) about it [ie. the pronunciation of «.W], 
and (2abu famr) said: “minsata-hu is without hamzah’, and he also said: 
“Because I do not know it, I remove its hamzah.” 


A slightly more expanded version of this account is related by ?aba: Hayyan 
(VIII, 531): 
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?abu Gamr said: “I do not apply hamza to it, because I do not know its 
derivation; If it was among those (roots) that are not hamzated, I have 
been (sufficiently) cautious (ihtattu), and if it was hamzated, then it 
would be permissible for me to take away the hamzah in what contains a 
hamzah. 


This account clearly shows that the leaving out the hamzah in places where it is 
etymologically present was not considered a mistake, while adding it where it 
should have been was. Moreover, it shows that adding the hamzah was a ratio- 
nal and theoretical endeavour by the readers, and in case of uncertainty they 
could decide to leave it out. 

The reading of Ibn Dakwan of this word is minsa?ta-hu (sic!). This is evi- 
dently ungrammatical as it suggests a miCCaCt stem formation, something that 
does not occur in any form of Arabic. It rather seems like an attempt at insert- 
ing the hamzah into a word that he originally learned to recite as minsata-hu. If 
one disregards any forms of grammar, there is no way to decide whether a base 
for minsata-hu is to be pronounced minsa?ta-hu or minsa?ata-hu. 

Al-Dani (Gamif, 680) points out that Ibn Dakwan’s reading was considered 
extremely weak by the Arab grammarians in general, because the feminine 
ending should always be preceded by -a- or an alif: But, he says, there is a line 
of poetry, transmitted by al-?axfas (the same person who transmits this reading 
for Ibn Dakwan), which serves as evidence that the form minsa?t- exists: 


xxvo|xxv—|xxr-]|| xxv—|xxv—|xxr-]| 

sarifu xamrin gama minwakarti-hit_ —_ ka-qawmati S-Sayxi Pila minsa?ti-ht 

‘A drunk stood up from his reclination, like the standing up of an old man on 
his stick. 


The problem with this poetic evidence is that minsarti-hi is metrically identi- 
cal to minsati-hi, and therefore this poem can hardly be used as evidence for it. 
This is assuming that this line of poetry is not an outright fabrication, which 
seems more likely in this case. This anonymous line of poetry is only ever cited 
to explain Ibn Dakwan’s reading, and al-?axfas seems to be the originator of the 
line. 

The contemplative and theoretical nature of the reading with or without 
hamzah is also displayed in a colourful exchange between al-Kisa?i and 
Hamzah on the discussion of al-Kisa?i reading di?b, as dib (Xalaf, Wars and reg- 
ularly by his principles ?aba Gaffar follow him in this exceptional reading, see 
Ibn al-Gazari § 1472). This is related in several Tabaqat works, such as the one 
of al-Dahabt (153f.): 
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[...| Muhammad b. {ali b. Sulayman al-Marwazi said: I asked Xalaf b. 
Hisam: why is al-Kisa?i called al-Kisa?1? And he said: al-Kisa?i entered 
Kufa and came to the as-Sabi{i mosque where Hamzah was teaching 
recitation, and al-Kisa?i came forward and he was wrapped in a black 
robe. When Hamzah was done praying he said: who goes first? And it 
was said: “al-Kisa?1’, and they meant the guy in the (black) robe, and they 
turned their gaze to him and said: if you are a weaver,*! you will recite 
Surat Yusuf and if you are a salt vendor (or sailor (?), mallah), you will 
recite Surat Taha. So, he heard them and started to recite Surat Yusuf, 
and when he arrived at the pericope of the wolf, he recited it without 
hamzah (i.e. ad-dib). So, Hamzah said: “ad-dirb is with hamzah.” So, al- 
Kisa?i replied: “So should I apply the hamzah like that in al-hu?t (for al- 
hut ‘the whale’) as well?”—this is about (the verses) fa-?akala-hu d-dirb 
(Qi2:17) and fa-ltagama-hu l-hut (Q37:42). Hamzah looked to Xallad the 
cross-eyed, and they argued as a group, but nobody was able to (answer 
him). Then they said (to al-Kisa?1): “liberate us, please!” Then (al-Kisa?1) 
said: “Learn from what this weaver has to say! When you compare a man to 
a wolf, you say gad istada?aba r-ragul ‘the man was fierce like a wolf’, and 
if you would say istadaba without hamzah, then it is as if you attribute 
to him emaciation (huzal) [because dab means ‘vice, fault, defect’]. But 
when you liken him to a whale, you say: istahata r-ragul”—which means 
he eats a lot, because a whale eats a lot—and then he recited: 
?ayyuha d-dibu wa-bnu-hu wa-rabi-hu 
Panta Sindt min rad?rubin dariyati 
‘O wolf, and his son, and his father! 
You are to me among the voracious wolves!’ 
And he is known as al-Kisa?i ever since that day. 


This account once again shows that, while eliding the hamzah is considered 


acceptable—after all that is how the star of the story recites it—it is not allowed 


to pseudocorrectly apply the hamzah to words that do not have it in their root.2? 


21 


22 


Clearly meant as an insult, weavers were despised in medieval Islamic society, a position 
they share with the textor of Roman times (EI? s.v. h@ik). 

Another humorous story about al-Kisa?i’s reading of di?b as dib exploits the polysemy of 
the verb hamaza which means both ‘to apply the hamzah’ and ‘to prod’. Someone asked al- 
Kisa?i: lima la tahmizu d-dib? “why do you not hamzate/prod the wolf?”. To this al-Kisa?i 
answers: raxafu ran yaPkula-ni! “I am afraid that it would eat me!” (al-Dahabi, 300) where 
al-Kisa?i is playfully riffing on the verse in which his reading ad-dib occurs: wa-Paxafu Pan 
yarkulahu d-dib “I fear that a wolf will eat him” (Q12:13). 
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It is worth mentioning here a not quite as colourful, but related account 
on the authority of Nafit related by al-?asma%i > ?abu Sa‘id al-Hariti > Ibn 
Mugahid: “I asked Nafif about 3)! and_J!, and he said: ‘If the Arabs provide 
a hamzah to them, then provide them with a hamzah’” (Ibn Mugahid, 346). 
This quote is related in the context of disagreement among the transmitters of 
Nafif on these words. While most transmitters are in agreement that he read 
these words with hamzah, War’ and the non-canonical transmitter Ibn Gam- 
maz read them as al-bir and ad-dib, a practice that Ibn Mugahid considered 
mistaken (wa-hada wahm). What this quote illustrates is the rather practical 
nature of reading with or without hamzah. Nafif gives a rather non-committal 
answer to the question, telling the readers to follow what they believe what “the 
Arabs” do.?8 

Once we look closer among the canonical readers, we find numerous exam- 
ples where there is uncertainty on whether a word is supposed to carry a 
hamzah or not, several readers opt for hamzah-less forms where according 
to their general principles of recitation we would expect them to have been 
retained. In the following section, we will examine the many cases of incom- 
plete application of the hamzah as they occur among the readings. 

All of this uncertainty about where the hamzah should go is difficult to 
understand, if we assume that the language of the Quran was indeed pro- 
nounced and transmitted with a hamzah from the very start. On the other hand, 
such discussions make perfect sense if the Quranic language was—as is admit- 
ted for Hijazi Arabic—without the hamzah, and as a new linguistic ideal of the 
classical poem gained prominence, reciters started adapting features, includ- 
ing the use of the hamzah, into their recitation. 


6.5.1 Long Vowels Followed by Hamzah 

6.5.1.1 Nabi?, nabi?in, ?anbi?a?, nubi?ah 

The majority of the Quranic reciters do not pronounce the hamzah in the word 
cl. ‘prophet’ or its plurals ls! cx)! nor o 5-)l ‘prophecy’. The Medinan reciter 
Nafif, however is an exception to this, as he consistently recites these words as 
nabi?, an-nabirin, ?anbi?a? and an-nubu?ah (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1531). 


23 Ibn Mugahid seems to have understood this quote as meaning that one is indeed to pro- 
nounce these words as bi?r and di?b, which reveals a significantly developed view of what 
‘Classical Arabic’ is in the late third/early fourth century AH. To him what ‘Arabs’ say is 
clearly the form with hamzah. But one wonders if NafiS truly meant it in such a manner. 
To Sibawayh, for example, bir and dib are acceptable and certainly also something that 
‘the Arabs’ say (Sibawayh, 111, 541 ff.). 
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This has frequently been construed as pseudocorrect application of the 
hamzah (e.g. Vollers 1906, 95; Rabin 1951, 131-133; Fischer 2002, 26), where Zwet- 
tler (1978, 179f., n. 71) even claims that it was never part of the Sarabiyyah. 
From an etymological perspective it is not clear that this is correct. This word 
is ultimately a loanword from Aramaic or perhaps Hebrew, and while in later 
forms of both Aramaic and Hebrew the *? is lost, Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic 
still retain the ‘dlep spelling, suggesting its original presence and pronuncia- 
tion in these respective corpora, cf. Biblical Aramaic Ktiv AN’23 */nabi?a/; Qre 
nbiyy-a pl. Ktiv 8°x"11 “nabi?-ayya Qre nbiyyayya (Ezra 5:1); Hebrew 8°11 nabi < 
“nabir pl. oxai nbvim < “nabirim. Cf. also Hebrew AX111 nbu?ra ‘prophecy’ and 
Biblical Aramaic Ktiv 3n nxia11 /*bi-naburat/ Qre bi-nbu?at ‘the prophecy of 
(Haggai)’ (Ezra 6:14). As the Aramaic loanwords in the Quran consistently show 
exceptionally archaic phonology (see van Putten 2020, 69ff.), it is not a priori 
obvious that the presence of the hamzah in these words was never part of the 
Classical language. 

The belief that this must be a pseudocorrection seems to be based on the fact 
that Sibawayh (111, 555) expresses a clear normative bias against pronouncing 
the word as nabi? (and idem for bari?ah for bariyyah see the discussion below), 
saying that this is the manner of pronunciation of the people of the Hijaz who 
pronounce the hamzah, calling it rare and abhorrent (galilradir). But while this 
is the case, he clearly considers the base of this word and bari?ah to contain a 
hamzah, as he discusses it as part of the shift of @?, ?, ay? > iyy, www, ayy includ- 
ing words which in Classical Arabic are usually realized with the hamzah, e.g. 
xatirah > xatiyyah ‘sin’, and maqri? + maqruww ‘readable’. For the formation of 
diminutives Sibawayh (111, 547) explicitly allows both nubayy and nubayyi?, but 
the diminutives of bari?ah/bariyyah and nubu?ah/nubuwwak he only endorses 
the forms with hamzah, i.e. burayyirah and nubayyirah. So, while he has a nor- 
mative opinion for the dropping of hamzah, he clearly considers the 7as/ of the 
word to have had the hamzah. We cannot conclude from this that nabi? or bar- 
t?ah are pseudocorrect, but only that the now normative form without hamzah 
had gained enough ground in Basra in Sibawayh’s time that it was considered 
normative despite being exceptional among the people that usually preserve 
the hamzah. But Nafif is Medinan and a contemporary of Sibawayh’s teacher al- 
Xalil b. 2ahmad, so clearly it was still part of the Sarabiyyah at that time despite 
Sibawayh’s misgivings. 

Despite the archaic nature of Nafi‘’s reading, it is quite clear that this was 
not the reading that belonged to the language of the QcT. The broken plural 
pattern the QcT uses (?aCCiCa?) is almost exclusively applied to final weak 
and geminate roots only a few sound roots have this pattern, e.g. ganiyy > rag- 
niya? ‘rich’ and sadid > Pasidda? ‘strong’, garib > raqriba? ‘relative’ (van Putten 
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2020a, 64). Had the Quranic Arabic form indeed been nabi?, we would have 
rather expected a plural nuba?a?.”* This plural pattern therefore suggests that 
in Quranic Arabic, as would be expected in Hijazi Arabic the final hamzah had 
been lost and the word was indeed pronounced as the majority of the readers 
read it. 

Nafi‘’s reading in this case is therefore an archaism, and one that was not 
considered proper by everyone. A commonly cited prophetic Hadith has some- 
one address the prophet by ya nabi?a lah, which is promptly denounced by the 
prophet. This tradition is explicitly invoked as one of the reasons why a reciter 
might read nabiyy instead of nabi? by Ibn Xalawayh (Huggah, 80f.): “the first 
reason is that applying the hamzah is heavy on their speech, and the evidence 
for this is his speech (PBUH): I am not the prophe’ of God (lastu nabi?a llah); it 
is as if he disliked applying the hamzah because he was of Quray’ who do not 
apply the hamzah’. 


6.5.1.2 Bari?ah/bariyyah 

Another loanword from Aramaic or Hebrew is 4_) ‘creature’ (Q98:6,7), which 
like nabi?, is read as al-barirah by NafiS, but in this case Ibn Dakwan fan Ibn 
{amir joins him in this reading, other reciters read al-bariyyah (Ibn al-Gazani, 
§ 1536). 

Here too we are likely dealing not with a pseudocorrection, but an accurate 
transmission of the ancient pronunciation of an original in Hebrew ANA bria 
and/or Aramaic (Jeffery 2007, 76), which is a derivation from the verb 8721 ‘to 
create’ (Hebrew bard), which likewise was borrowed into Arabic as barara. 


6.5.1.3 Nasi? 

cs+ill (Q9:37) ‘the postponement’ is read by War San Nafif (in the path of al- 
?azraq) and ?abui Ga far as an-nasiyy while the other readers read it as an-nasi? 
(Ibn al-Gazari § 1525). In the context, it seems quite clear that we should derive 
this word from the root nasa?a ‘to postpone; to drive’, and not from nasa ‘to for- 
get’, where an-nasiyy would end up meaning ‘the forgotten one; that which is to 
be forgotten’. Note that minsa?ah, also a word derived from this root, likewise 
yielded uncertainty among the readers as to whether or not it should have the 
hamzah (see § 6.5 above). 


24 This pluralisin fact attested in a poem by al-Sabbas b. Mirdas (d. ca. 18—35.AH) starting with 
ya xatama n-nubarari Pinnaka mursalun “O seal of the prophets, you are sent” (al-Gabbiari 
1968, 95), another piece of evidence that the form nabi? pl. nuba?a? indeed existed in the 
farabiyyah, also outside of Quranic recitation. 
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Ibn Mugahid (314) reports several other readings. In non-canonical trans- 
mission paths of Ibn Katir we find an-nas? (Suqayl < Sibl « Ibn Katir)—a 
reading that seems to disagree with the rasm—and an-nasiyy (fubayd < Sibl 
+ Ibn Katir). He also reports an-nasy on Ibn Katir’s authority, but without ?is- 
nad. 


6.5.1.4 Xati?ah pl. xataya ‘sin’ 

A clear example of failure to apply hamzah in the QcT which has subsequently 
made it into the Classical Arabic language is the plural formation of xati?ah 
‘sin’, its plural, xataya, not only lacks the expected hamzah altogether, it could 
never have even had this hamzah, as the plural formation it employs is one 
typical of final-weak roots. Fischer (2002, §99b) cites as examples hadiyyah 
pl. hadaya ‘gift, hirawah pl. harawa ‘club’ and zawiyah pl. zawaya ‘corner, 
angle’. 

There are some other contexts in which the CaCaCa plural appears, but none 
of them apply to xatirah.* There are a few isolated lexical items that take 
this plural of sound roots, for example yatim pl. yatama. Note, however, that if 
xatirah would belong to this group of nouns we would have expected **xatara 
rather than the inexplicable xataya. 

As such we would expect the original singular of this noun in Quranic Ara- 
bic to have been the hamzahless form xatiyyah, following the same derivation 
as hadiyyah. The reading xatiyyah was subsequently classicized to xatirah by 
all readers, while failing to classicize the plural formation along with it.?6 The 
issue of this specific broken plural pattern associated with this singular was 
not lost on the Arab grammarians, and Lisan al-farab has a lengthy discussion 
on what was evidently perceived as a problematic plural. The regular plural of 
CaCiCah nouns is CaCa?iC (cf. hadigah pl. hadariq; madinah p|. mada?in), and 
as such the expected plural is al-xata?iru,?” due to the regular elision of the 
second hamzah when two hamzahs follow in a row, this should have become 
al-xata?i, in the same way that the active participle of ‘to come’ turns from al- 
gariru into al-ga?t, and it would therefore be expected to have merged with 
the fafalin type plurals. Sibawayh (111, 552f.) starts his discussion of this plural 


25 For example, it is a regular plural (besides CaCaCin) for nouns that end in the feminine 
endings -a and -a?, e.g. fatwa ‘legal opinion’, pl. fatawin, fatawa and Sadra? ‘virgin’ pl. 
fadarin, Sadara (Fischer 2002, § gga). 

26 The expected for xatiyyah is attested in Classical Arabic lexicons (Lane 761c; Lisan 193b). 

27 Al-Zamax8ari (mufassal, 167) cites ?2abu Zayd as having heard someone use this original 
plural in allahumma gfir lixata?iri “O God, forgive me my sins.” 
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with: “it is as if [the hamzah] was turned into a ya? and the end of xataya (i.e. 
the ya? of xatart) was replaced with an ralif”. He then commences to explain 
how one could get from a singular xatirah to the plural xataya without having 
to assume a singular base xatiyyah. He likens the replacement of the final ya? of 
the hypothetical “xatarr (from earlier xata?i?) with Palif to this happening in 
the final weak plural mataya (plural of matiyyah ‘mount’), itis striking here that 
Sibawayh has to draw an analogy with a CaCiyyah noun, to be able to explain 
the presence of this plural pattern, while the discussion seems explicitly aimed 
to avoid this. This brings him to an intermediary form *xata?a. The hamzah 
of *xata?a is subsequently replaced with a ya? because it stands between two 
?alifs. While hamzah as a root consonant can stand between two Palifs such as 
in kisa?ani, kisa?da, hana?a, this is not the case for *xatara because its hamzah 
is not a root consonant, but part of the plural pattern (CaCariC), therefore it is 
weakened to a ya? instead, yielding xataya. The change from i > dis, of course, 
ad hoc, as is the rule for replacing the hamzah with a ya? to go from xata?a to 
xataya, which as far as I can tell is not applied to any other word in the lexi- 
con. 

The complexity of discussion ultimately comes down to the fact that Sib- 
awayh, and grammarians after him (see the discussions in Lisan, 1193, for exam- 
ple) refuse to use a surface form like xatiyyah—a form explicitly considered 
to be allowed—for the derivation of the plural. This constraint that the gram- 
marians imposed upon themselves does not lead to a convincing explana- 
tion, and that does not seem to have been the point. The grammarians were 
simply trying to find an explanation of how one could hypothetically come 
from the idealized source form xati?ah to xataya without having to assume 
the loss of hamzah as the basis. The self-evident explanation for the plural 
xataya is that it was formed upon the form xatiyyah, not xatirah, thus betray- 
ing an original hamzahless form, despite its absence in the canonical read- 
ings. 


6.5.2 Post-consonantal Hamzah 

Above, we discussed a class of words with the lack of the expected hamzah 
when it occurs after a long vowel. But this is not the only position where we find 
that readers irregularly lose the hamzah. We also find it in post-consonantal 
position. 

The very name of the Quran itself is one of these cases where the pres- 
ence of the hamzah is disagreed upon. The word is spelled both defectively 3 
and plene 0) 3 in early manuscripts, and it is usually read as qur?an, however 
Ibn Katir reads it as guran (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1571). There can be no doubt that 
the root of qur?an ‘recital’ is gara?a ‘to recite’, and thus in quran the expected 
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hamzah is missing. Attempts of Arab philologers to see Ibn Katir’s quran as a 
derivation from garana ‘to bring together’ are obviously not very satisfying (Jef- 
fery 2007, 233). 

Nafif treats two CiCC verbal nouns derived from I1I-? roots as CiC stems, 
|) ridan (versus the other readers rid?an) ‘as help’ (Q28:34; Ibn al-Gazari, 
§1559) and (+ milu ‘fullness’ (Q3:91; Ibn al-Gazari, § 1560, only in the path of 
al-P?asbahani from War§, and with disagreement among his transmitters). Thus 
here, like our previous word, post-consonantal hamzah was incompletely re- 
inserted in this reading. 

The qct of the Quran makes it clear that there was no hamzah in the imper- 
ative sarala ‘to ask; as it is consistently spelled |». Had this word had a medial 
hamzah, we would have expected a prothetic ralif in the imperative ** |u| for 
is?al. As such, to agree with the rasm, readers have to read sal if nothing is 
prefixed to the word. However, whenever wa- or fa- precede the imperative, 
readers generally include the hamza, as now the rasm allows the correct syl- 
lable structure, hence: wa-s?al al-qaryah ‘ask the village’ (Qi2:82) and fa-s?alu 
?ahla d-dikr ‘ask the people of remembrance’ (Q16:43). Ibn Katiy, al-Kisa?i and 
Xalaf, however, always read the hamzahless form regardless of context (Ibn al- 
Gazari, § 1562). Either reading is, of course, irregular as the imperfect forms of 
this verb have the same phonetic context but are invariably read as yas?alu etc. 

There are several words that are expected to have a post-consonantal ham- 
zah on comparative grounds, but where all readers are in agreement to not read 
the hamzah. The most obvious of these is the word &\\e malak ‘angel’. This word 
is generally taken to be a loanword from Gefez malrak pl. mala?akt ‘id’, mostly 
because it shares the same plural formation as the Arabic Ske malarikah, 
which is a plural formation that is rare, and mostly restricted to loanwords (van 
Putten 2020a, 66). The Gafaz form itself is, of course ultimately derived from 
the Hebrew 7850 malak ‘id? or Aramaic mal‘aka ‘id. 

The Arabic plural itself clearly points to a missing postconsonantal hamzah; 
there are no other CaCaC nouns that have such a quadriradical plural forma- 
tion (or more common formations like CaCa?iC). The lexicographical tradition 
does in fact record the expected form mal?ak (Lisan 4269b), but the canonical 
readers are in agreement that the form is malak, despite this being an irregular 
outcome within the phonologies of these reading traditions. 

The imperfect of the verb ra?a forms a surprising exception to the reten- 
tion of postconsonantal hamzah, as it is not yar?a but yara/yaré among all the 
canonical readers. The irregular behaviour of this verb seems to have already 
been a feature of the farabiyyah by the time of Sibawayh (111, 546), as he 
explicitly mentions the exceptional nature of this word: “all Arabs agree on the 
dropping of it (the hamzah in forms like Para, tara, yara, nara) because of its 
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frequent use’, but he adds: “?abu al-Xattab told me that he has heard one say 
qad Par?a-hum bringing the verb in its original form ra?aytu, among the trust- 
worthy Arabs.” Al-Farra? (Lugat, 165) also says that all Arabs agree on dropping 
the hamzah with the exception of the Bant ?asad and Taym al-Rabab.?® 


6.5.3 Intervocalic Hamzah 

6.5.3.1 Ri?a?a n-nas > riya?a n-nas 

ul L, ‘to be seen by men’ (Q2:264; Q4:38; Q8:47) is read by most readers as 
ri?a?an-nas, the regular outcome of a fifal stem of the root Vr?y, but ?aba GaS- 
far has irregularly shifted the medial hamzah to ya?, yielding riyara n-nas (Ibn 
al-Gazari § 1490).29 


6.5.3.2 Litalla > liyalla 

War Yan Nafif in the path of al-?azraq reads DY as liyalla ‘so that not’ (Q2150; 
Q4:165; Q57:29), while the rest of the Quranic readers read li-?alla (Ibn al- 
Gazari, §1495). This is irregular behaviour in the reading of War, which oth- 
erwise retains the hamzah in such environments. 


6.5.3.3 Kufu?an, huzu?an > kufuwan, huzuwan 

While Hafs is generally very conservative in the retention of the hamzah, he is 
unique in dropping the hamzah in | ,25 ‘an equal’ and |‘ ‘contempt, reading 
them as kufuwan and huzuwan respectively, while the other readers read these 
words either as kufuran/huzuran (the majority reading) or kuf?ran/huzran 
(Hamzah) (Ibn al-Gazari § 2668). 


6.5.3.4  Badiya r-ra?yi > badi?a r-ra?yi 

An interesting point of disagreement among the readers on the placement of 
the hamzah occurs in the phrase ¢<¢\}| (gal (Qu:27). The majority of the read- 
ers reads ¢¢\}! (cal as badiya r-ra?yi, only ?abu amr reads it with hamzah, 


28 A few early manuscripts appear to give evidence that in earlier times such readings were 
more widespread. The vocalization of Arabe 334a’s |4 » (Q36:31), places a fathah sign on 
the ra? which likely denotes the presence of a hamzah, thus suggesting yar?aw, and the 
spelling (¢l,, in DAM 01.29-1 leaves little doubt the scribe intended yar?a/yar?é, as this 
manuscript frequently employs the ?alif to denote the presence of hamzah (van Putten 
20198, 370, N. 210). 

29 This should not be considered part of the dissimilation of two consecutive hamzahs as 
in “Parimmah > rayimmah ‘Tmams’ and “ga?i?un > gain ‘coming’ as suggested by Fischer 
(2002, § 41a). The dissimilation, at least as described by Sibawayh (111, 552) is always pro- 
gressive, not regressive, and only occurs if a short vowel intervenes. 
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ie. badi?a r-ra?yi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1535). However, it is not entirely clear that we 
are dealing with a pseudocorrection or irregular absence of hamzah. 

Ibn Xalawayh (Huggah, 186) takes ?abu famr’s reading as primary, saying 
that whoever reads it as badiya is deriving it from the verb bada?ra/yabda?u ‘to 
begin’ and is dropping the hamzah thus understanding the phrase as “begin- 
ning in opinion”. If this interpretation is correct, we are indeed dealing with the 
absence of the expected hamzah which is irregular among each of the readers 
that reads it thus. 

However, al-Farra? (Mafani, 11, 11) clearly has a different opinion and views 
badiya and badira as two separate lexical items. He tells us: “you should not 
apply the hamzah to badiya, because the meaning yabdii ‘it is obvious’ seems 
more obvious to us [i.e. “obvious in opinion” |; if you were to apply the hamzah 
to it, then you would intend the meaning ?awwal al-ra?y “first/beginning in 
opinion.” If al-Farra? is correct to see the two readings as intending two dif- 
ferent meanings, this obviously still stems from an ambiguity of the text which 
only became ambiguous when readers started to add the hamzah to the recita- 
tion of the Quran. 


6.5.4. Pre-consonantal Hamzah 

Among the canonical readers, the dropping of hamzah in pre-consonantal 
position is by far the most common, because it is a regular practice in a 
restricted form with War’, and mostly unrestricted for ?aba Gafar and ?aba 
{amr (optional for the latter). For the other readers, however, such dropping of 
the hamzah is not regular, but despite that, it is occasionally attested in isolated 
words among the other canonical readers. 

At the start of this section (§ 6.5) we already mentioned that al-Kisa?i read 
ad-dtb ‘the wolf’ without hamzah. Xalaf joins him in this reading. War likewise 
drops the hamzah in this word, but adds to it also bir ‘well’, and bisa, bisa- 
ma ‘how bad!’ (Ibn al-Gazari § 1471-1472). Also, the reduplicated noun /u?lu?, 
Sufbah fan fasim goes against his general principles reads /d/u? in all its attes- 
tations (Ibn al-Gazari § 1482). Qaliin {an Nafif and Ibn Dakwan an Ibn (amir 
read |) (Qug:74) as riyyan rather than ri?yan (Ibn al-Gazari §1483). Finally, 
Qalin fan Nafif, with disagreement among his transmitters, reads al-mutafikah 
(Q53:53) and al-mitafikat (Q9:70; Q69:9) ‘that which is overthrown’, rather than 
mu?tafikah/mu?rtafikat (Ibn al-Gazari § 1482). 

cl ‘the fig’ (Qg5:1) is an example where all readers are in agreement that 
the word is to be read as at-tin, without hamzah, whereas from an etymological 
perspective, it seems that this word should have had a hamzah. Hebrew 71x20 


30 The pronunciation t?end of the Tiberian reading tradition is likely also pseudocorrect, as 
the glottal stop is expected to have been lost here. 
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and Syriac ~ dd tetta both point to a reconstruction “tifn-(at-), which would 
be expected to just yield ti?n in varieties that retained *?. 

The suppletive imperative hatu ‘give!’ lacks a hamzah among all readers 
where it would be expected to exist. The verb is transparently historically 
derived from an imperative of the C-stem of vty, i.e. 7atd ‘to give’, and it still 
inflects as an imperative of this type in Classical Arabic hati (m.sg.); hati (f.sg.); 
hatiya (du.); hatu (m.pl.); hatina (f.pl.). In the Quran only the masculine plural 
hati is attested (Q2:1; Q21:24; Q27:64; Q28:75). 

The initial / is an ancient retention of the Central Semitic C-stem, which 
had an *h- as can be seen, for example in the Hebrew C-stem that has the 
shape hip Sel. So, where the causative in Classical Arabic is expected to be rati < 
“Parti, the form hati developed from a form with retained “*h-, i.e. *ha?ti.3! While 
Classical Arabic undergoes a dissimilatory process of *?v? > ?y that can explain 
the lack of the glottal stop in the regular imperative 7ati, this same sound law 
cannot be used to explain the absence of the glottal stop in hati, which has 
irregularly lost the hamzah in Classical Arabic as well as all reading traditions. 
This form probably developed because the form /Aat(i) was not transparently 
analysable to the speakers anymore as coming from the root vty, and thus the 
hamzah could not be reinstated. 


6.5.5 Interchange between 111-w/y and 111-2 Verbs 
In most, if not all, modern Arabic dialects, 111-w/y and 111-? merge completely. 
This merger is already well on its way in the language of the QcT. In the imper- 
fect, the verbs appear to have been indistinguishable from final weak verbs, 
and in the imperative and jussive, etymological 111-? verbs behave as 111-y verbs 
three of the seven times they occur (see Appendix A.4.13). The result of this par- 
tial merger has also led to disagreement between the readers as to whether a 
verb form should be treated as a III-? or a III-y verb. 

Most conspicuous of the verbs that show this disagreement is the verb ?ar- 
gara/rarga ‘to postpone’ forms of which occur throughout the Quran, with 
clear disagreement between the readers (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1229; § 1533). 


31 For an account of the development of the C-stem from “s/ to *h and ultimately to ? in 
Arabic, see Al-Jallad (yusap{il). Al-Jallad argues that “s! regularly becomes / on word- 
boundaries in Proto-Central Semitic. For Arabic, *h becomes ? in pre-stress position, thus 
explaining the shift of “him ‘if’ and “hinna ‘verily’ to rin and rinna. He moreover argues 
that “hafYala > rafYala is the result of the same sound shift, drawing upon stress mark- 
ing in the Damascus Psalm fragment to argue that the stress of C-stems was “?aftdla in 
Proto-Arabic, something that would be corroborated by Hebrew which likewise carries 
the stress in this position. If this is correct, it would seem that the imperative form of the 
verb of “ha?ti carried the stress on the penultimate, i.e. *ha?ti, which would explain the 
retention of the “h in this position. 
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IK IA |AA Y JIA N AJ IN AJK X|HA|A 
H ID QwWwiwy Hs/§ 
4 y| (Q7:111; Q26:36) | Pargi?-hi | Pargi?-hu | Pargi?-hi| Pargi-hi| Pargi-hi Pargi-h 
Oe» (Qg:106) murgaruna murgawna murgaruna 
Gz (Q33:51) turgiru turgi turgiru 


Leaving the unusual treatment of the pronominal suffix of 4 | aside for now 
(for a discussion on that see § 7.1.8), there is a mostly regular split: The Dam- 
ascene, Meccan and Basran readers treat the verb as a III-? root, whereas the 
Medinans and Kufans treat it as a I1I-y root, with the exception of Sufbah fan 
{asim who has a mixed paradigm where the imperative is 111-y and the other 
forms 111-?. As I have found no cognates of this verb in other Semitic languages, 
it is difficult to be sure whether the form with the hamzah is the original form, 
or a pseudocorrection. 

Another verb that shows disagreement between the readers are derivations 
from wati?a ‘to tread, step on’. ?abu Gafar in accordance with a general rule 
of his reads | 61, (Qg9:37) as yuwatu rather than yuwatiru as the rest. However, 
the forms of the G-stem 0 a (Qg:120), ls 45 (Q33:27), oases (Q48:25) he reads 
as yatawna, tataw-ha and tataw-humi respectively, where the other readers 
read yata?una, tata?u-ha and tata?i-hum(i). These forms are not the regu- 
lar outcome of his general hamzah loss rules. Other verbs of this type simply 
retain the hamzah, e.g. 9 & (Quo:94; Q17:71) as yagra?una. He also reads LL 4 
‘step’ (Qg:120) as mawtiyan rather than mawtian. ?aba GaSfar is inconsistent 
on the treatment of this sequence, cf. Ly» sayyiran (Qg:102) but Lule xdasiya 
(Q67:4). 

However, he treats lbs ‘impression’ (Q73:6) as a III-? stem, reading wat?an. 
This is rather surprising as wita?an is also consistent with the rasm and would 
have matched the treatment of this root as both 111-y and 111-?, and this is in 
fact how ?abi famr and Ibn Samir read (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4467). 


6.5.6 Sala for sa?ala (Q70:1) 

Nafi§, ?aba GaSfar and Ibn Samir read JL. in Q7o0:1 (and only there) as sala, with 
the expected hamzah not reinstated, which they do have elsewhere in their 
reading. Thus, for both of them dWlu is read as sarala-ka in Q2:186, for example 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 4441). 
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6.5.7 Surakd-ya (Qi6:27) for al-Bazzi fan Ibn Katir 

Most readers are in agreement that .¢&_-+ (Qi6:27) should be read with hamzah, 
Suraka?-iya ‘my partners’, but al-Bazzi {an Ibn Katir (with disagreement among 
his transmitters) reads it as Suraka-ya, treating this plural as a Palif maqsurah 
rather than an ?alif mamdudah (according to Ibn Mugahid, 371, and al-Dani al- 
taysir, 137, but not according to Ibn al-Gazari, § 3417). This is not the regular 
behaviour of al-Bazzi with this noun. In fact, even the other cases of the phrase 
ck _p* ‘my partners’ (Q18:52; Q28:62, 74; Q41:47) are read by al-Bazzi as Suraka?- 


iya. 


6.6 Conclusion 


In the above sections we have examined the position of the hamzah among 
the canonical readers. As is clear from this discussion we can find ample exam- 
ples both of the application of hamzah where it is evidently pseudocorrect 
and places where the reading traditions lack hamzah where their regular rules 
would not predict it. These findings show that Blau’s assertion that there is no 
trace of pseudocorrection in the Quran is incorrect. Besides a good number 
of pseudocorrect hamzahs, we also find many examples where the readers fail 
to insert the hamzah where we would expect it. This combined with reports 
of introduction of hamzah in the second century (at least in Medina) suggests 
that application of the hamzah into the text was part of the goals of the Quranic 
readers. These readers would not always have the means to do this correctly, 
sometimes overzealously applied it to words that certainly never had it, and in 
other cases refrained due to uncertainty. 

Of course, this does not show that the language was composed without 
hamzah, that evidence can only be retrieved from Quranic rhyme and orthogra- 
phy. What it does show is that the Quranic reading traditions cannot be taken 
as a reliable guide for the language of the Quran in this regard. The readers 
were actively trying to apply hamzah in what they considered to be the correct 
way (mistaken or not), and there is no indication that these attempts had any- 
thing to do with what the situation was in the original composition. As such, 
the presence and pervasive use of hamzah in the Quranic reading traditions 
cannot inform us as to what the treatment of the hamzah in the original lan- 
guage of the Quran was. 


CHAPTER 7 


Classicized Hijazi: final short vowels and tanwin 


ae Pewee eG 
af abolallysl 


IBN MAS{UD 


One of the quintessential features of Classical Arabic, but one that is strik- 
ingly elusive in both the epigraphic pre-Islamic record and the orthography of 
early Islamic Arabic is the presence of ?ifrab and tanwin. Much has been said 
about the question whether this system was part of the spoken language, or 
purely part of a poetic oral tradition. Some authors argued that this case sys- 
tem must have been part of the general spoken register (e.g. Blau 1977) while 
others felt that it must have been purely part of the poetic performance (e.g. 
Zwettler 1978). These arguments have now for a large part been superseded by 
material evidence not available at the time. The view that everyone who spoke 
Arabic in the pre-Islamic period must have had the full inflectional system of 
?israb and tanwin can be discarded with certainty, as we now have thousands 
of inscriptions and papyri that prove the contrary (Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 
2015; Al-Jallad 2015; 2017a; 2018a). This should change our perspective of what 
we should expect the inflectional system of the Quran to look like: if multiple 
varieties of Old Arabic from Syria and Jordan lacked the full inflectional system 
of Classical Arabic, how can we be certain that this is not also the case for the 
language of the Quran? 

Blau appears to have not found such argumentation compelling because 
he considered Arabic in Syria and Jordan to be peripheral and, explicitly dis- 
cussing the case system of Nabataean and what the implications may be for 
the language situation of the Hijaz, he concludes that “nothing must be inferred 
from border dialects for central dialects” (Blau 1977, 9). While certainly we must 
agree that one cannot conclude that just because the Proto-Arabic case sys- 
tem seems to have started to deteriorate in Nabataean Arabic, this must have 
necessarily been true for Hijazi Arabic as well, I see no reason to dismiss this 
possibility either, just because these varieties are “peripheral”. In fact, it has 
long been recognized in dialectology that it is rather the peripheral dialects, 
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where certain innovative waves may not reach are often the ones that tend to 
be most archaic (Owens 2006, 29). However, even taking Nabataean Arabic 
(and by extension Safaitic) as a “border dialects” and Hijazi Arabic as a “cen- 
tral dialect” rather belies an adherence to an unfounded assumption that it is 
indeed Nabataean Arabic that is peripheral and Hijazi Arabic that is central. 
As more and more pre-Islamic epigraphy, Arabic and otherwise, has become 
available it seems to become ever more clear that it is in fact Arabic spoken 
in Arabia that was the peripheral form of pre-Islamic Arabic, rather than cen- 
tral as the historiographical and genealogical myth making of the early Islamic 
empire may make us believe (Al-Jallad 2018b, 34). 

Rather than relying on notions of periphery and centrality, we must rather 
turn our gaze to the data at hand. The fact that Old Arabic from Syria and Jordan 
lacked the full inflectional system known to Proto-Arabic—whether these vari- 
eties were peripheral or not—at least prove that such varieties did exist before 
Islam, and that the case system did not only begin its collapse at the start of 
(or even due to) the Islamic conquests as suggested, for example by Blau (1977, 
16) and Versteegh (1984, 91). When referring to what the language of the Quran 
is, indeed nothing must be inferred from border dialects but they must not be 
inferred from central dialects either. The evidence of the Quran must speak for 
itself. 

When addressing the question of the case system of the Quran however, cer- 
tainly nothing must be inferred from statements by the Arabic grammarians, 
who seemingly admit no other option but speaking with full inflection. This is 
for two reasons. First, the grammarians are not contemporary with the Quran 
and therefore can hardly be considered direct witnesses of the language of the 
Quran. Second, the grammarians’ treatment of the case system is highly ideo- 
logical. They famously ignore the existence of non-inflectional forms of Arabic 
completely even in times where there can be little doubt this system had been 
lost completely in any vernacular spoken at the time, e.g. in the time of al- 
ZamaxSari (d. 538/1143). One is hard pressed to find any admission that such 
forms of Arabic exist at all in his work, despite its disappearance in most, if not 
all, vernaculars.! 

I will not discuss here whether the full inflectional system of Classical Arabic 
was part of the spoken register of some people, or a purely poetic register. For 
our current discussion, I do not think that this question is relevant. The ques- 


1 The earliest admissions by grammarians that people do not quite seem to speak the way 
they prescribe the language seems to first start to appear in the fourth century AH, by al- 
Za&Savi (d. 337/948) and Ibn Ginni (d. 392/1002), the latter however citing al-Paxfaé al-?awsat 
(d. 215/830) (see Blanc 1979, 171; Versteegh 1995, 96f.; Larcher 2018). 
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tion we should ask is whether the language of the Quran had a full inflectional 
system or not, a question which should be treated separately from the ques- 
tion of whether the system is proper to a vernacular or poetic register. Here we 
cannot turn to later sources, but we must base ourself on the earliest linguistic 
source that we have for the Quran: the QctT. 

In an earlier article, my colleague Phillip W. Stokes and I have argued that, 
while the language of the Quran had not completely lost case inflection, the 
system had been significantly reduced (van Putten and Stokes 2018). We argue 
that word-final -an had shifted to -@ and that all other forms of final short vow- 
els and nunation (i.e. -a, -i, -u, -un and -in) had been lost without a trace, not 
just in pause but also in connected speech. Only with nouns in construct, case 
appears to have been (perhaps optionally) retained. The arguments we present 
in favour of this view, rely on a careful study of the orthographic behaviour 
and internal rhyme patterns of the QcT. It seems worthwhile to summarize the 
main points here again, before we move on with the discussion. 

1. Pausal spelling cannot account for the lack of marking of ?iSrab and 
especially tanwin. 
The isg. endings -ni ‘me’ and -i ‘my’ are shortened in pausal environments, 
and this is reflected in the orthography of the Quran only in pause. Had 
‘pausal spelling’ been a general principle, we would expect this shortening 
to be reflected in the consonantal text consistently. To this we may now 
also add the appearance of a final -/ in pausal forms of the imperative and 
apocopate, which likewise only shows up in the QcT if such a word actu- 
ally stands in a pausal position (see Appendix A.4.14). It therefore does not 
seem to be true that the orthography of the Quran always spells words as 
they are pronounced in pause. This therefore fails to explain the absence 
of signs for ?ifrab and especially tanwin in the spelling in non-pausal posi- 
tion. 
While the feminine noun being usually spelled with Aa? in construct posi- 
tion is often invoked as evidence for the ‘pausal spelling principle; it is 
nothing of the sort. The feminine noun in construct is unusual, and cer- 
tainly orthographic, but its behaviour is unlike any other noun in con- 
struct, which are not spelled in their pausal form at all. For example, 
the construct form of banina is simply spelled |. in construct not in its 
pausal form J, and —4 (I spells the construct form as V3! the way it is 
pronounced in construct as well, and not in its pausal form —}. Authors 
who continue the myth that Arabic spelling is based on the pronuncia- 
tion in pause are unjustly generalizing from the exceptional behaviour of 
the feminine ending to the orthography of the whole Quran.” 


2 The explanation through a principle of pausal spelling is not a recent one, it is how the 
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2. The distribution of the spelling of ta? maftuhah and ta? marbutah for 

the feminine ending points to a dialectal distribution: -at in construct 
and -ah everywhere else. 
The feminine ending is occasionally written with ¢- rather than 4, this 
invariably occurs when the noun stands in construct. In this position it 
is fairly common, occurring 22% of the time. Outside of construct it is 
invariably spelled with 4. Had the feminine ending been pronounced - 
at in all non-pausal environments, we would be at a loss to explain why 
it is not spelled ~- similarly often in non-construct, non-pausal position. 
What we find, however is that the feminine ending, in the 1800+ times 
that the feminine ending is not in construct, not once is it spelled with 
<.. If we reasonably take the 22% of construct feminine nouns as the 
baseline for accidental phonetic spelling instead of pausal spelling, we 
would similarly expect non-construct feminines outside of pause to occur 
spelled with ©. about 22% of the time, i.e. about 400 times. The actual 
score, however, is zero. This strongly suggests that outside of construct 
the feminine ending was never pronounced -at, not in pause nor in con- 
text. Thus, this distribution suggests that the feminine ending was always 
pronounced -ah except in construct where it was pronounced -at. So this 
distribution points to a morphology of the noun identical to that of mod- 
ern Arabic dialects with -at in construct and -ah everywhere else.? 

3. Internalrhyme suggests that “pausal” pronunciations were used in non- 
pausal positionst 
Examples include: xayran la-hum rhyming with Parhama-kum (Q47:21- 
22), suggesting /xayra la-hum/; and the rhyming epithet pairs in formu- 


medieval Arab grammarians explained the unusual mismatch between the Arabic orthogra- 
phy and its classical pronunciation. For example, Ibn al-Sarrag (d. 3164) in his Kitab al-Xatt 
lays out the principle explicitly: wa-l-raslu Paydan ft kulli kalimatin Pan tuktaba Sala l-lafgi bi- 
ha mubtadaratan wa-mawqifan Salay-ha “And the principle is also that for each word that it 
be written with the pronunciation of it at the beginning of an utterance, and if it was paused 
upon.” (Ibn al-Sarrag Kitab al-Xatt, 67). We of course cannot blindly rely on a 4th c. AH source 
to tell us how the orthographic rules of the ist c. AH worked. The explanation is just as much 
a post hoc justification as it is for a modern scholar to hold this view. 

3 In fact this exact distribution is seen as evidence for a modern dialectal type feminine ending 
in Middle Arabic texts (e.g. Blau 1967, § 24.1; 2002, 34; Blau and Hopkins 1987, § 47a). If this 
argument is deemed convincing for Middle Arabic, it should also be accepted for Quranic 
Arabic. 

4 For several examples of internal rhymes that seem to operate on “pausal” forms, see also 
Larcher (2014). In a recent article Larcher (2021) explores one more possible case of internal 
rhymes using pausal forms and, seemingly independently, explicitly adopts the same conclu- 
sions as Van Putten & Stokes (2018). 
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lae such as Pinna llaha samiSun Salim (Q4g:1) and wa-kana llahu Saliman 
hakima (Q48:4) suggesting /sami% falim/ and /falima hakima/. 

4. Several words reflect the regular outcome of the loss of the final short 
vowels and n, in places where they are not morphologically ?ifrab and 
tanwin. 

For example, the apocopate *yakun spelled as <4 (Q8:53) and the ener- 
gic forms “la-nasfafa-n and *la-yakinan being spelled lea.) (Q96:15) and 
& SU) (Qi2:32) respectively. 

On the basis of these arguments, it seems likely to me that the Quran, far 

from having a fully classical ?ifrab/tanwin system as is generally believed, 

had a much reduced one. However, we cannot admit a full reworking of the 
text towards a Classical Arabic system by later grammarians/philologists from 
something more-or-less identical to the modern dialectal Arabic system as 

Vollers would have had it. This would have required a reworking of the QCT, we 

now have access to early manuscripts that closely follow the standard text that 

can be securely dated before the period of the development of Arabic gram- 
matical theory, as its canonization almost certainly happened during the reign 
of futman b. faffan.> 

The absence of any transmission of reading traditions that lacked rifrab 
seems to have been the main objection of Néldeke against Vollers’ 7ifrab-less 
ur-Quran. A spirited defense of Vollers’ hypothesis was put forward in three 
articles by Kahle (1947, 78-84; 1948, 163-182; 1949) who, aiming to counter Nold- 
eke’s claim, proffers over a hundred prophetic, and non-prophetic narrations 
admonishing people not to read the Quran without 7ifrab. Many of these nar- 
rations must be outright fabrications, unless we accept that a full-fledged gram- 
matical terminology was part of the common parlance of the prophet and his 
companions. Nevertheless, they show an important point: there were in fact 
people reading the Quran without rifrab, and this was happening early enough 
that an authority as early as al-Farra? (d. 207/822) felt the need to relate such 
narrations to discourage it. This made short work of Néldeke’s unusually weak 
criticism of Vollers. However, this does not seem to have swayed later authors 
who continue to cite Noldeke’s review. Rabin (1955) agrees with Néldeke and 
is right to point out that, just because there were people who read the Quran 
without ?ifrab—something clearly considered to be disturbing to those who 
relate these narrations—this does not mean that there was an ?ifrab-less ur- 

Quran. Conversely, however, the opposite is of course also true: that reading 


5 Considering the limited accessibility to early Quranic manuscripts, or the lack of sound philo- 
logical arguments for an early canonization of the text in the 19th century, it would be unfair 
to criticize Vollers anachronistically for not taking this into account. 
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the Quran without (or with reduced) ?ifrab was considered bad by third cen- 
tury AH authorities, a time after the activity of most of the canonical reciters 
had come to prominence can hardly be used as an argument that it was always 
considered wrong. These narrations reveal something important: Later readers 
and grammarians thought that any form of language could not be considered 
al-Sarabiyyah unless it was supplied with ?ifrab, which being the masdar of 
the C-stem of the root V‘rb literally means “to make Arabic’. Therefore, there 
is no al-Sarabiyyah without riSrab. It is not surprising that so few of the tradi- 
tions seem to acknowledge a once existing form of Quranic Arabic that did not 
have Pisrab even if it did exist; By the time the narrations were fabricated, and 
certainly when the reading traditions are canonized with Ibn Mugahid in the 
fourth Islamic century, the superiority of the Sarabiyyah that had ?ifrab/tanwin 
was well-established and completely unassailable. 

Rabin (1955) criticizes Kahle’s argumentation, but misses his point. He is, 
of course right, that the exhortations to not read the Quran without ?ifrab, 
and that /ahn is to be avoided does not prove that the language of the Quran 
was without case. I do not believe that Kahle was arguing for this. What Kahle 
aimed to show is that the very paradigm of reading the Quran, in this period 
necessitated the used of rifrab, any manner of reading without it, or not even 
following the strict model presented by the readers-cum-(proto-)grammarians, 
would by definition not be considered proper by the people who ended up 
deciding what the norms of reading the Quran would be. With the narrations 
brought by al-Farra?, we are one generation removed from the canonical reader 
and grammarian al-Kisa?i, as well as Sibawayhi. In fact, Rabin and Kahle seem 
to agree to a large extent, Rabin (1955, 27) says: “If, however, the language of the 
Koran made concessions to the literary koiné, the Arabiyya, then it must needs 
(sic) have accepted also the case-endings, that feature which was felt to be so 
essential that it was called by the same word as the use of the language itself, 
i‘rab.” 

Despite what Rabin seems to think, he and Kahle are not in disagreement 
on this point. The disagreement stems from the fact that Rabin, and with him 
many others, take for granted that the language of the Quran made these con- 
cessions to the farabiyyah already at the time of composition during the life- 
time of the prophet. Rabin takes this for granted, believing that al-Farra?, who 
could not possibly conceive of the language of the Quran being anything but a 
language with the ?ifrab and tanwin intact, is in fact correct in his inability to 
conceive of this. That assumption, however, is never substantiated in any way. 
The evidence of the QcT, as I see it, rather speaks against it. 

Looking for evidence in the reading traditions for traces of the original lan- 
guage of the Quran in terms of the case system is therefore something that 
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is not possible as that was not the goal of the readers. What we can recover, 
however, is evidence that the readers of the Quran were not trying to syllable- 
for-syllable transmit the pronunciation as they received it from their teacher, 
but instead, much like we saw in the previous chapter and chapter 3, sought 
to beautify the language, and chose forms that they rationalized to be the cor- 
rect pronunciation—even if that led to pseudocorrect readings. The choice of 
?israb by the readers was part of their job, a rational endeavour and one where 
different readers could and did have different intuitions and came to different 
solutions. 

A clear place where disagreements on riSrab frequently occur between the 
readers is on names of places and tribes, which may either occur as triptotes 
or as diptotes in the classical language. Sibawayh (111, 246-256) tells us that a 
name of a people may either be triptotic if it refers either to the eponymous 
father of a tribe or a Aayy ‘clan’, while when it is diptotic, it refers to a gabilah 
‘tribe’. As Van Putten (forthcoming) shows, the distinction between Aayy and 
qabilah does not seem to be based on any genealogical basis: both the primor- 
dial confederacy of ma‘add and the famous tribe of qurays, a tribe that belongs 
to mafadd are designated as hayy whereas tamim is a qabilah. The difference 
between hayy and qabilah comes down to formal characteristics. In the case 
of a gabilah the tribe as a whole is treated as dipotic while the eponymous 
father is triptotic, and it can be denoted as ‘sons of [eponymous father], this 
constitutes a gabilah, e.g. Tamimu ‘the tribe Tamim’. Tamimun ‘the eponymous 
father of the tribe, Tamim’, bani tamimin ‘sons of Tamim, the father = the tribe 
Tamim’. Such constructions cannot be formed with Qurays, at least according 
to Sibawayh, and this prescription seems to be adhered to quite faithfully even 
today.® 

For names of peoples or countries that occur in the Quran, however, the 
practical context to make this distinction was lacking, and as a result the read- 
ers quite plainly disagree with one another. saba? ‘Shebah’ occurs twice, both in 
a genitive position (Q27:22; Q34:15). Ibn Katir (in the transmission of al-Bazzi, 
for Qunbul see § 7.1.1) and ?abu famr treat this name as a diptote, i.e. saba?a, 
whereas the other readers take it to be a triptote, saba?in. Indeed, if we look at 
how this distinction is explained, e.g. by Ibn Xalawayh (Huggah, 270) he says: 
“whoever treats it triptotic considers it to be the name of a mountain or the 
name of the father of the tribe; whoever does not conjugate it, makes it to be 
the name of a land or a woman, so it becomes heavy from the definiteness and 


6 A google search for “ Pa xv’ yields 193.000 results, while a search for “_ 13 5x” yields only 
3.840. 
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femininity.” In his book on what should be treated triptotic and what should 
be treated diptotic, al-Zaésaé (Ma Yansarif, 59) presents a different opinion: 
“abu {amr treats saba? as a diptote, so he considers it to be the name of a tribe 
(qabilah).’ 

What should be clear from these treatments is that it is not actually known 
by anyone what the proper treatment of this noun should be, and rather than 
giving a consistent answer of what saba? refers to—which of course should be 
a land, the Sabaean kingdom—we get multiple solutions by the readers, seem- 
ingly not based on any real knowledge of what the conjugation should be, but 
rather through a rationalization from however the word should be conjugated. 

This rationalization becomes even more obvious when it causes some con- 
flict with the QcT, namely with the name of the people of Thamud. This has 
been discussed once before by Van Putten (forthcoming) but I will summarize 
the discussion here. When we look at the QcT, we find that tamiid functions 
as a triptote. Whenever it stands in the nominative and genitive it is spelled 
>5¢ whereas when it occurs in the accusative it is spelled |>5¢ (Qu1:68; Q25:38; 
Q29:38; Q53:51), there is one exception to this in Qu7:59 0.20 LI! > 4¢ Ll “and 
we gave Thamud the she-camel as an evident (sign)”. For the latter exception 
there are a variety of explanations. 

Despite the clear behaviour of the QctT of this word as triptotic, the canon- 
ical readers display a rather mixed treatment. The readers invariably treat the 
nominative as a diptote, reading tamudu not tamudun. The genitive is likewise 
treated as a diptote, reading tamuda rather than tamudin. There is a single 
exception to this, which we will return to shortly. As for the accusative, most 
readers follow the rasm suddenly switching categories for this noun, reading 
it as tamudan, but Hafs Yan (asim, Hamzah and Ya{qub ignore the rasm and 
read tamiida instead. Su{bah Yan {asim only follows them in the diptotic read- 
ing in Q53:51 (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3298-3299). It is clear from these examples that 
there is somewhat of a consensus between the readers that in principle tamud 
should be diptotic, but there is a difference of opinion as to whether one is free 
to ignore the rasm when it is unambiguous in its triptosy. 

Later discussions dutifully follow the distinction as presented by Sibawayh, 
and cast this discussion into terms of hayy versus qabilah, e.g. Ibn Xalawayh 
(Aujjah, 188): “whoever treats it as triptotic, there are two opinions (as to why): 
one of them is: that he considers it to be the name of a Aayy or a chieftain (of 
a tribe), and the other is that they consider it to be a fatulan noun from the 
root tmd, and this is a small amount of water. The one who treats it as a diptote 
considers it to be the name of a gabilah.” 

This discussion of the much earlier al-Farra? however, is very interesting 
and quite different, and provides an explanation as to why his teacher al-Kisa?i 
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reads the triptotic genitive tamudin in Qu1:68 only while he reads tamuda else- 
where (al-Farra? Ma‘ani, 11, 20): 


The reciters disagreed on tamud: among them there were those who 
treated it as triptotic in each case.’ As for those who treat it diptotic 
in this case, Muhammad < al-Farra? « Qays « ?abu ?ishaq < Yabd al- 
Rahman b. al-?aswad b. Yazid al-Naxa‘i < his father reports that he would 
never treat tamud as a triptote in the whole Quran, and Hamzah read it 
thus. There are among them those who treat tamid triptotically in the 
accusative because it is written with an ?alif in the whole Quran, except 
in one place ?atayna tamuda n-naqata mubsirah (Qy7:59), and this is what 
al-Kisa?i adopted, he treated it triptotically in the accusative, and diptot- 
ically in the genitive and nominative, except in one case, in HIS speech 
?a-la Pinna tamudan kafart rabba-hum ra-la busdan li-tamudin (Qu:68)’. 
So, they asked him about this and he said: “it is read with the genitive 
of triptosy; it is ugly to have a word occur twice in two places (within 
the same verse) and then have them disagree [on triptosy/dipotsy], so 
I treated it [tamudin] as a triptote because of it being close to it [tamu- 
dan]. (emphasis my own) 


This extraordinary discussion reveals a view of the transmission of the read- 
ings strikingly different from how modern Islamic orthodoxy views the read- 
ings.8 Al-Farra? explains the existence of a reading being explicitly based on its 
spelling, rather than the writing being seen as accommodating a preexistent 
oral tradition. Second, he brings a report from his teacher who gives an explic- 
itly aesthetic argument for his choice to read >,¢ (Qu:68) as tamidin rather 
than tamuda. 

While this account of course does not prove that the Quran was once com- 
posed without 7ifrab—for that we have to rely on the philological arguments 
presented at the start of this section—what it does show is how readers them- 
selves thought about their role in applying ?israb in recitation. Their role was 
not to faithfully verbatim the 7ifrab as had been taught to them, but rather to 


7 N.B.nota single one of the canonical readers reads it thus. It is reported for prominent non- 
canonical readers such as al-?a{ma§ and Yahya (Ibn Xalawayh muxtasar, 50). It is also attested 
in vocalized Quranic manuscripts, but seemingly only ever marked as a secondary reading: 
Arabe 334(d), 584, L. 2.; Arabe 347(b), 8ur, 1. 4.; Cod. Guelf. 12. 1. Aug. fol., 51, 1. 4; Arabe 340(d), 
64y, lL. 8; Arabe 351, 1473, l. 4; Arabe 341(b), 180r, lL. 1; Ms.orient.Quart.1208 (v1), 6y, l. 6; Arabe 
359(c), 79% 1. 5; Arabe 325(k), 1331, 1. 5; Arabe 335, 31, 1. 6; Arabe 354(c), 311, 1. 5; Arabe 350(b), 
233V, l. 3; Arabe 333(d), 744, l. 15; Arabe 350<, 1351, |. 2. 

8 The relevance of this passage was already remarked upon by Néldeke et al. (2013, 543). 
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argue and rationalize why a word should have the rifrab that they would give 
it. In such cases even purely aesthetic arguments such as the one cited, was 
apparently enough to deviate from the way their teacher taught it (Hamzah, 
al-Kisa??’s direct teacher reads tamuda and li-tamiuda in the relevant verse). As 
such the application of ?ifrab by these readers can tell us nothing at all about 
the use of ?ifrab of the original language of the QcT. However, given that the 
choice of ?ifrab was a rational endeavour explicitly based on both the rasm 
and aesthetic preference rather than prophetic example, it becomes quite easy 
to envision that the presence of this very system was not original to the text, 
but was rather imposed on it sometime after the standardization of the QcT by 
{utman. 

In some cases, we can see that to the readers certain words were no longer 
transparently analysable, and as a result the application of case end up being 
pseudocorrect. For example, the question word rayyana ‘when?’ (Q7:187; 
Q16:21; Q27:65; Q51:12; Q75:6; Q79:42) is universally read as such by the canoni- 
cal readers. This word is generally analysed as a CaCaC pattern of a root V?y/wn 
whence also 7an ‘time’, which subsequently receives a final -a as other question 
words such as ?ayna or perhaps denotations of time such as yawma ‘on the day’ 
and hina ‘at the time’. However, this question word is clearly a univerbation of 
Payya Panin ‘at which time?’, where the hamzah of Pan was lost. This indeed 
appears to have been recognized by al-Farra? who is quoted in the Lisan al- 
Sarab (183a) as saying: 


the base [?as/] of Payyana is Payya Pawanin, so they drop the vowel [ fa- 
xaffafi] of the ya? of rayy and removed the hamzah of Pawan, and then 
and then the vowelless ya? and the waw after it meet, so the waw was 
assimilated to the ya?, and he told this on the authority of al-Kisa?i. 


While it is probably better to derive the second part of Payyan from Pan rather 
than Pawan,’ this etymology is, of course, otherwise the correct one. What 
is interesting in the line of reasoning, however, is that at no point the final 
short vowel is discussed. The explanation that is given would predict the form 
?ayyanin rather than the now recited Payyana. Other grammarians, perhaps 
for this reason, preferred different explanations for this word, but the fact 


g Al-Farra? considered the origin (?as/) of ?an to also be Pawan (lisan al-farab, 193b). The awk- 
ward choice to argue from the form ?awan to explain this form is typical of Arabic linguistic 
thought, which does not like to take surface forms as input for a certain output, and instead 
argues from the development of a kind of platonic ideal of the word (?as/) and how that word 
leads to different surface forms. 
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remains that this is evidently the most straightforward etymology. However, 
it only works if we assume that the case vowels were only applied later, and 
that the form that yielded ?ayyana was in fact /ayy an/, or perhaps /ayya an/ 
without the final case vowel, which was subsequently later applied to the word 
/ayyan/ when it was no longer analysed as a compound phrase, yielding the 
form ?ayyana rather than the expected **?ayyanin. 


7A Lack of Final Short Vowels in the Reading Traditions 


From the examples above, it should be clear that the placement of final short 
vowels and tanwin in the recitation of the Quran tells us very little about what 
the situation was like in the original language of composition. Choosing PiSrab 
was the duty of the reciter which could and did lead to disagreements among 
the readers. The fact that readers all agree that the Quran is to be read with 
risrab is part of the ideology that gave rise to the science of recitation in the 
first place. Yet, from time-to-time we encounter isolated cases of words that 
are unexpectedly read without final short vowels. 

Considering how strongly reading without final short vowels was disfavored 
by the grammarians early on, the very fact that such forms are transmitted at 
all should probably be understood as a genuine attempt of transmitting earlier 
forms otherwise lost to the tradition, as it is difficult to imagine how readers 
would have chosen to innovate transmissions without case vowels on purpose. 

Of course, the existence of such forms cannot prove that the original lan- 
guage of the Quran lacked these final short vowels any more than their pres- 
ence can—the only way to establish that is by going back to the gcT—but the 
existence of such transmissions does suggest that in the earliest times of the 
transmission of the Quran, there were transmissions going around that had 
forms without final short vowels. These transmissions have not come down as 
complete readings, but like many other cases are simply retained as singular 
lexical exceptions. 


711 Saba? 

While most readers either treat the name of the South Arabian kingdom of 
saba? as a triptote or a diptote, there is also a transmission of Ibn Katir through 
the canonical transmitter Qunbul (a teacher of Ibn Mugahid) who simply read 
it without any PiSrab, i.e. saba? rather than saba?ra or saba?in in Q27:22 and 
Q34:15 (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3803). Ibn Mugahid (480) considered this 7iSrabless 
reading a mistake (wa-huwa wahm), affirming that the transmission of al-Bazzi 
is the correct one, but despite that he also brings a single strand transmission 
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independent of Qunbul that likewise transmits this 7ifrabless form (Al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad b. Gubayd allah b. ?abi yazid < Sibl « Ibn Katir). It is interesting 
to note that Al-Dani seems disturbed enough by this, even in his al-Taysir—a 
book that normally does not spend much time explaining certain forms—that 
he feels it is necessary to qualify why Qunbul would read it as such, saying that 
it is “with the intention (for it to be) the pausal form” (ald niyyati l-waqf ) (Al- 
Dani taysir, 27). 

This caseless transmission presents a problem for scholars who wish to 
explain this form, as the grammatical framework that the grammarians have 
set up do not normally allow for the absence of any inflection in the middle of 
a verse, and as such only post hoc explanations are adduced. For example, Ibn 
Xalawayh (Huggah, 270) says: “whoever quiesces the hamzah would say: This 
noun is feminine, and that is heavier than masculine; it is definite, and that is 
heavier than indefinite; it is hamzated and that is heavier than not having a 
hamzah, as these features come together in the noun that we have mentioned, 
the heaviness is lessened by quiescence of the final short vowel.” 


7.1.2  As-sayyi? 

The noun as-sayyi? Jl! occurs in its definite form twice in the same verse 
(Q35:43). Hamzah reads the first occurrence without 7if7ab, i.e. as-sayyi?, while 
the second one is read as as-sayyi?u (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3991). It should be noted 
here that one cannot argue that this is a pausal pronunciation, as Hamzah 
drops the hamzah in pause, i.e. as-sayyi, a distinction specifically commented 
on with regard to this verse by al-Dani (taysir, 182.) 

Ibn Xalawayh (Hujjah, 297) cannot use the same argumentation why this 
form is caseless as he did for saba?, as this noun is not feminine. Instead, he sug- 
gests that it was “lightened” because of the meeting of two kasrahs in a row. He 
likens this to ?(abt Samr’s reading of bariri-kum as bari?-kum (Q2:54; see § 7.2.5). 
This explanation is, of course, ad hoc as Hamzah does not read bariri-kum with- 
out the case vowel, nor min Satiri l-wad (Q28:30) which is more comparable in 
terms of phonetic context. 


71.3 Mahya-y 

Nafif and ?abi Ga‘far are unique in reading she (Q6162) as mahya-y (Qalin; 
?aba GaSfar) mahyd-y (War) rather than mahya-ya (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2513). This 
is irregular within these readings. Other cases of nouns ending in ?alif maq- 


10 The spelling L rather than the cE cg» is the standard spelling in early manuscripts (van 
Putten 2018, 115). i 
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siirah followed by the 1sg. ending simply have -ya, e.g. (¢|4s (Q2:38) is hudd-ya 
(Qalin; ?aba Gaffar) or hudd-ya (Wars). 


71.4 Ya-bunay 

There is disagreement among the readers on how to read 44, ‘o my son’ in its 
six attestations (Qu1:42; Q12:5; Q31:13, 16, 17; Q37:102) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3291). Hafs 
fan Sasim read it as ya-bunay-ya whenever it occurred. Sufbah fan asim fol- 
lows him in Q13:13 and Q31:17 only. In all other cases he read ya-bunayy-i with 
the more typical shortened vocative 1sg. ending -i as also found in +. ya-?abat- 
i‘o my father’, ~, ya-rabb-i ‘o my lord, e 54 ya-qawm-i ‘o my people’. All other 
readers follow the reading ya-bunayy-i instead. 

For Ibn Kati, there is an exception, he specifically reads Q31:13 as ya-bunay, 
without final -i, nor with gemination of the final consonant. It might be that it 
simply means ‘O son!’ rather than ‘O my son, but even in that case one would 
have expected ya-bunayyu rather than no case vowel at all. This is therefore 
clearly an uninflected form in Ibn Katir’s reading. This ?ifrabless form occurs 
again in Q31:17, which is read as ya-bunay by Qunbul whereas Ibn Katir’s other 
canonical transmitter, Al-Bazzi reads it as ya-bunay-ya, while he usually read 
ya-bunayy-i elsewhere. 


7.1.5 YartaS/nartat 
An interesting case of the loss of final short vowels is » (Qi2:12). This is read 
by most readers as a jussive yartaf or nartaS, and is taken to be from a root 
vrt§ which in this G-stem supposedly means ‘to graze’ and figuratively ‘to revel, 
indulge freely (in). However, several readers read it as the jussive Gt-stem of 
rafa ‘to pasture’, i.e. narta‘i (Ibn Katir) or yartaSi (Aba Gaffar and Nafif).! 
irtaSa ‘to graze; pasture’ and rata‘a ‘to graze; to revel’ are obviously related 
and the latter must be considered a reanalysis of the former. This, however, is 
only possible from a stage of the language where final short vowels were lost. 
In Quranic Arabic, final long ¢ is lost completely in pause, and such shortened 
forms are occasionally also used outside of pause (van Putten and Stokes 2018, 
156 ff.). The imperfective of irtaSa would thus be yarta‘t or yarta* and in pause 
exclusively yarta‘#. The jussive form would always be yarta‘. These shortened 
forms without final short vowels in the prefix conjugation look identical to the 
prefix conjugation of a verb derived from a root vrtf. The root vrtf must be 


11 Ibn Mugahid does not mention this disagreement among the readers at all. Al-Dani (taysir, 
128) reports it. He says that most readers read narta‘; That (asim, Al-Kisa?i and Hamzah 
and Nafif read yartaS and that the Ibn Katir and Nafif read it with a final 4, ie. nartafi and 
yarta‘i respectively. Aba GaSfar also reads it with the final i (Ibn al-Gazari, 293). 
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the result of a reanalysis of the prefix conjugation yartaS, which allowed for a 
reanalysis that is only readily possible in a variety of Arabic that has lost final 
short vowels.!2 We must therefore see the root vrtf as an artifact of grammati- 
cal thought of the Arab grammarians who were confronted with the reading 
yartaS lacking final short vowels—a form which would be incorrect in the 
Arabic which retained final short vowels—unless it was the jussive of a non- 
existent root vrt?. From there a new verb with this root vrtf was coined. This 
reanalysis is unlikely to have happened in a variety that had full rifrab present, 
as the jussive yarta‘i is not homophonous to **yartaf. 


7.1.6 Tatran, tatra, tatré 

An example where the readers show disagreement on whether a noun should 
have tanwin or not can be found in | 3 ‘one after another, in succession’ (Q23:44) 
which is read by Ibn Katir, ?abu Yamr and ?abu Ga far as tatran, whereas the 
rest reads it as tatra or tatre, depending on whether they apply ?imalah to 
the -@ feminine suffix (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3690). Traditionally this word is inter- 
preted as either a CaCC derivation of watira ‘to string’ or a CaCCa derivation 
of the same (Ibn Xalawayh Huggah, 257). The initial ¢ is explained as an alter- 
nation of w and t in the way that we see it in turat ‘inheritance’ from warita 
‘to inherit’, but such an explanation in either case is not particularly attrac- 
tive. This w/t-alternation is otherwise only found in in tuCaC and tuCaCah (e.g. 
tuxamah ‘indigestion’) derivations from I-w verbs (Fischer 2002, § 240.3). What- 
ever the actual derivation of this noun, it is clear that because of the obscurity 
of this hapax legomenon and its derivation, readers could not agree whether 
the word was to have tanwin or not, and hence we are confronted with both 
options.!% 


71.7. Tudar 

_yL.2s (Q2:233) is variously read by the canonical seven as tudarru (Ibn Katir, ?aba 
famr, Ya{qub, Ibn famir) or tudarra (Nafii, Hafs {an Casim, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, 
Xalaf). However, Abu Ga‘far reads it in a completely (Svab-less form tudar. He 
also read yl (Q2:282) without 7ifrab.¥ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2774). 


12 The root vref also lacks Semitic cognates, unlike, rafa which is easily reconstructible for 
Proto-Semitic as “rafaya (cf. Aram. rfa ‘to grave; pasture’; Hebr. rafa; Gz. rafaya; Asa ry; 
Akk. re?it). 

13. See also Noldeke et al. (2013, 417, n. 184) who are equally skeptical about the derivation. 

14 Moreover, both with degemination of the final consonant, a feature reported for Middle 
Arabic (Blau 2002, §10). 
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71.8 The 3sg.m. Suffix -h 

A striking category of words that lack expected final (long!) vowels in the 
Quranic reading traditions are the final weak verbs that occur in the apoc- 
opate or imperative followed by the third person masculine clitic pronoun 
-hi/-hi. Verbs of this type occur sixteen times in the Quran, and every single 
one of them is reported among at least one of the canonical readers with- 
out the expected final vowel, and occasionally with a short form -hi/hu rather 
than -hi/hi. There is a good amount of disagreement among different works on 
the Qira?at, for simplicity’s sake, the following table is based on Ibn al-Gazari 


(§ 1213-1219). 


IK/K/X | WS | IA Qa Y AJ AA H/S | Hs 
Q3:75 02 9 -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Q3:75 02 9 -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Q3:145 453 -hi hi | -hi,-hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Q32145 453 -hi hi | -hi,-hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Qa: 4) 5 -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Qa4:5 abel -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Q42:20 4 5 -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -hi 
Q27:28 als -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h_ | -hi -hi -h (-hi) -h -h -h 
Q24:52 Aan -hi -hi | -hi, -hi,-h | -hi -hi -h, -hi, -hi_ | -h -h, -hi_ | -q-hi 
Q20:75 al -hi -hi | -hi -hi (-hi) | -hi -hi -h, -hi -hi -hi 
Q7:11 4 4! -?ha/-hi | -hi | -?hi/i -hi -?hu -hi, -hi -?-hu -h -h 
Q26:36 4 9| -?ha/-hi | -hi | -?hi/i -hi -?hu -hi, -hi -?-ha -h -h 
Q39:7 44o_y, -hia -hu | -hi, -hu, -h | -hu -hu -h (-ha) -h, -hu, -hii | -h, -hu | -hu 
Q90:7 oy, -hi -hii | -ha -hi -hu, -hw | -hu, ha -ha -ha -ha 
Q99:7 oy, -ha -ha | -hi, -h -ha -hu, -hi | -h, -hu, -ha | -ha -ha -hia 
Q99:8 oy, -ha -ht | -hi, -h -ha -hu, -hi | -h, -hu, -ha | -ha -ha -ha 
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It is possible to make several generalizations on the basis of this table. First, 
al-Kisa?i, Xalaf and Ibn Katir do not show any unusual behaviour in these verbs, 
and simply follow their general rules of the pronouns. Wars fan Nafif follows 
them almost completely, only making an exception at yarda-hu. 

Yafqub consistently treats these apocopates/imperatives that have a final 
-i as if they ended in final -i, and therefore vowel length disharmony is trig- 
gered. This behaviour is reminiscent of another part of his reading that we have 
discussed earlier (§ 3.6.3): Yaiqub does not harmonize the third person plural 
suffix -hum to -him if ay or ¢ precede. Rawh an Yafqub likewise treats apoco- 
pates as if they ended in final -7 and does not apply vowel harmony either. This 
parallel is unlikely to be a coincidence. 

Qalin Yan Nafif, like Ya{qub consistently has a short pronominal form after 
apocopates that end in -Ai. Unlike YaSqub, Qalin has no other examples where 
he seems to treat apocopate -i as if it were 7. For Qaltin with apocopates that end 
in -a length disharmony does not get triggered either, although there are trans- 
missions for Ya{qub that lack it too, and thus we see yara-hu (Qg90:7; Qg99:7, 8). 
But for yarda-hu (Q39:7), like WarS he has a short vowel. 

Taking the imperfect as the basis of the vowel length disharmony rule is 
indeed how it is explained in Huggah literature, Ibn Xalawayh (Huggah, 111) 
for example says: “those who pronounce the vowel (of -AV) short take the base 
(Pasl) of it to be yu?addi-hi, and then the ya? disappears because of it being 
an apocopate, and the shortened vowel remains because of what its base (?as/) 
was.” 

This type of reading however, can hardly be understood as the outcome of 
natural language. The rule of vowel disharmony not being affected by the short- 
ening of the 7 is imaginable if the vowel-length disharmony of the pronominal 
suffix predates the shortening of the vowel in the apocopate. The phonological 
process would then have been phonologized due to this development. How- 
ever, the order of development is reversed: apocopate forms of the verb go 
at least as far back as Proto-West-Semitic, evidence of them being present, 
for example, in Hebrew (yibni ‘he builds’ way-yiben ‘and he built’ < *yabniyu, 
*yabni), whereas it seems clear that the vowel length disharmony is a (Classi- 
cal) Arabic internal development. The use of the short form of the pronoun, 
therefore should be considered an explicit grammarian rationalization from 
the view that apocopates are shortened forms of the imperfective, rather than 
a natural outcome of the language. 

The vowelless forms as found in the readings of SuSbah, Hamzah, ?abii famr 
and ?abi Gaffar rather appear as overzealous application of the grammatical 
rules of apocopation. All of them more-or-less consistently have no vowel on 
the pronoun at all on the apocopates that end in in -i. 
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What this seems to stem from is that all of these readers start with a surface 
imperfective form, e.g. yattagi-hi, and subsequently apply the rule to make an 
apocopate form to both parts of the word, shortening final -¢ and dropping final 
-i. Indeed al-Farra? (Ma‘ani, 1, 224) was aware that some readers seem to view 
it as such, although he considers it a mistake: 


Al-2afmas and asim used to drop the vowel of the ha? in yuraddi-h, 
yuwalli-h ma tawallt, Pargi-h wa-raxa-hu, xayran yara-h, garran yara-h. 
And there are two ways of viewing this for them [wa-fthi la-huma madha- 
ban]: One of these is that the people considered it to be the apocopate of 
the Aa?, in fact [what is apocopated] is in front of the ha?. So, this—if it 
is the case that they supposed that—is a mistake. 


The second option that al-Farra? presents, however, is not particularly con- 
vincing as an explanation of these forms. He gives cases where Arabs may 
pronounce the pronoun as -A, but none of the cases he cites account for the 
environment in which we see this behaviour: 


As for the other option, either there are among the Arabs those who apoc- 
opate the ha? when there is a short vowel before it. So, they say: darabtu-h 
darban Sadida, or one removes from the ha? the raf? of its base as is the 
case with raraytum and ?antum. Do you not see that the mim is quiesced 
while its base is raf¥ [In al-Farra?’s framework, the base of these words is 
raraytumu and rantumu|? 


Al-Farra? is clearly bothered by the first explanation, as it evidently stems from 
ignorance of the grammatical model the grammarians—him included—rely 
upon, but it is also evidently less ad hoc than his other option, which does 
not explain at all why these shortened formed only occur specifically with the 
imperative and apocopate of 111-y/w verbs. 

It might be possible that the origin of this overzealous application of this 
rule may have to do with transmissions that originally lacked final short vowels. 
In the nascent period of grammatical theory—readers like al-?aTmas (d. 148) 
and ¢asim (d. 127) predate Sibawayh by one to two generations—it seems pos- 
sible that in other contexts the application of the apocopation rules was less 


15 ‘This reading has not come down to us through transmissions of the canonical readers. 
Al-Farra? usually appears to report Sasim’s reading from Sufbah. 
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ambiguous than with the final weak verbs, and therefore these were classicized 
properly, whereas the final weak verbs went under the radar and their quiescent 
forms were retained. 

There are some irregularities among the readers with fully vowelless forms, 
but Ibn Mugahid (21:f.) reports a zero vowel for every form for Hamzah = al- 
Kisa?i > al-Farra? and {asim > Sufbah > Yahya b. ?adam. The latter is also 
reported by al-Farra? in his Mafant and is likely to have been the original trans- 
mission, considering how close al-Farra? is to the source. There do not seem to 
be transmissions on ?abu famr’s authority with short vowels however. Al-Dani 
(GamiS, 457), however, does bring reports of the expected form yara-h for al- 
Duan + 2abt Yamy. 

An obvious explanation for the exceptional status of the forms yara-hu is 
that two of the three cases stand in a rhyme position. It is likely that the 
original transmission simply transmitted these forms in their pausal for yara- 
h—the natural pronunciation in this position—and only on further inquiry 
by later transmitters, were non-pausal forms invented, this time not following 
the overzealous apocopation rule of the early readers, but rather one that sim- 
ply followed the Classical Arabic rules, which would generate yara-hu, the one 
other case of yara-hu subsequently followed suit. 

A truly baffling transmission is the reading of Hafs {an Sasim of 42. ‘fears 
him’ (Q24:52). While the other readers have yattagi-h(i/t), as one would expect, 
Hafs drops the short vowel of the jussive altogether, while retaining a short 
harmonized form of the pronoun. There does not seem to be an obvious way 
to account for such a form from Classical Arabic grammar. The most obvious 
explanation is that it comes from an underlying form yattag-h where the final i 
is epenthetic to avoid a word-final two consonant cluster—something avoided 
in Classical Arabic. This is the explanation given by Ibn Xalawayh (Huggah, 
263), the reason why the apocopate would have lost the final (-vowel in this 
position, however, can only be explained by deriving it from a variety where at 
least in some positions the apocopate of final weak verbs lost the final -i, pre- 
sumably a dialect which (at least) lost the final short vowel -i,!6 which was then 
analogically spread to non-final position. Indeed, Ibn Xalawayh seems to attest 
the existence of such a form, citing a line of poetry that has the form yattaq. 

All the specific complexities and disagreements of these forms aside, it is 
clear that there was great disagreement on how to treat these cases, something 
that is difficult to imagine if the Quran had been transmitted in its predictable 


16 __ Blau (1977, 15f.) seems to suggest that the Meccan dialect would have been such an old 
Arabic dialect. 
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classical form. Both the forms with long vowels -hu/t and -hu/i can be under- 
stood as later grammarian intervention, especially the latter being dependent 
on specific grammatical analysis that cannot be thought to have existed before 
the rise of Arabic grammatical theory. The -/ forms, however, are clearly the 
lectio difficilior here. While it can certainly be envisioned that these too were 
generated by nascent grammatical theory with an overapplication of apoco- 
pation rules, it also seems possible that simply original transmissions without 
final short vowels shine through here instead. 


71.9 The Mysterious Letters 

A special case of words being unexpectedly pronounced without any form of 
ritrab in the reading traditions are the mysterious letters at the beginning of 
Surahs. The names of the letters in Classical Arabic are simply inflected, just 
like any other noun in the language, and in principle there is no reason why 
2! would not be read as Palifun lamun mimun, but instead all of the letters 
are universally read without their inflectional endings. This could perhaps be 
understood as pausal pronunciations of these letters, and this is how ?abii GaS- 
far treats them, who introduces a pause after every single mysterious letter (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 1592). The rest of the readers, however simply treat these words as if 
they are nouns that lack all inflection, and pronounce them in context. As such, 
these letters may even undergo assimilation with each other, and the following 
words, e.g. Q26:1, Q28:1 is pronounced with assimilation of the n of sin to 
the m of the following word by most readers (see Ibn al-Gazari, § 1907-1917 for 
a full discussion). 

The form of the mysterious letters is fairly easy to understand from a situ- 
ation that started out as lacking inflectional endings, which were classicized. 
As these mysterious letters have no obvious syntactical function, it is difficult 
to classicize these into an inflectional paradigm. The inverse, however, is more 
difficult to understand. There is no reason why the mysterious letters would be 
uninflected, if the base language of the Quran was inflected. 


7.2 Was ?abt Samr’s Reading an ?itrab-less Reading? 


The most recent work on the potential absence of case in a reading tradition 
of the Quran, and by extension the possible caselessness of an Ur-Quran was 
put forward by Jonathan Owens (2006, 119-136), who argues that the reading 
of 2abu Samr originally represented a reading tradition that did not inflect for 
case, and was only later classicized to have case. This is essentially a continu- 
ation and further elaboration of Vollers’ (1906) original theory concerning this 
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topic, bringing to bear modern linguistic insights in understanding ?abu famr’s 
phenomenon on ‘Major Assimilation’ (al-?idgam al-kabir), i.e. assimilation of 
consonants across word boundaries, even when there is an intervening short 
vowel. If Owens’ argument is correct, it would mean that it is not just the QCT 
(as argued by van Putten and Stokes 2018), but even one of its canonical read- 
ings that originally lacked the case system of Classical Arabic. However, the 
arguments put forward by Owens are not quite convincing, as we will see in 
the following sections. The major assimilation of ?abu Yamr is not as alien to 
the model of the grammarians as Owens makes it out to be, and I will show 
that ?aba Yamr’s reading can only be understood if we assume the underlying 
presence of some kind of case system as part of his system. 


7.21  Al-?idgam al-kabir 

All reading traditions of the Quran have some amount of assimilation across 
word boundaries, but this usually only happens with tanwin or consonants that 
are not followed by a vowel. ?abu Samr’s reading is unique in that it frequently 
occurs across word boundaries when there is an intervening short vowel, yield- 
ing forms such as: qala rabbu-kum > qarrabbukum (Owens 2006, 127). 

Such assimilations take place when either the final consonant of the first 
word and the first consonant of the second word are identical, or close in terms 
of place of articulation. Owens represents this Major Assimilation through two 
rules, where C, is an ‘assimilatable’ consonant: 

1. Civ #Cy, > Cha #C a, 

2. Cia #Cg, > CoaCoa 

He considers these rules “linguistically odd”, as rule 2 cannot precede rule 1, but 
rule 1 only applies when 2 also applies (Owens 2006, 130).!” As such, rule 1seems 
to anticipate rule number 2 before it has taken place. The dependency of rule 
2 on rule 1 prompts Owens to suggest that rule 1 was not originally operative, 
and that the base form simply lacked the case vowels that are elided through 
this rule. Later classicization would then have included these case vowels into 
the reading, wherever assimilation did not prevent this from happening. 


17. While the kind of ‘permeability’ of final vowels for assimilation is certainly rare, the 
Awadhi language (and Eastern-Hindi language, spoken in India and Nepal) provides a 
strikingly close parallel to 2?abi Yamr’s major assimilation. Awadhi as three short high 
vowels /i/, /u/ and /e/, which are devoiced in word-final position. When these vowels 
stand between two consonants with the same place of articulation they are syncopated. 
Depending on the consonants that come to stand next to each other, this may subse- 
quently lead to further assimilations, e.g. bha:gi gawa: > bha:ggawa: ‘ran away’, bha:tu 
da:ri > bha:ddaui ‘rice and pulse’, cali dia: > caldifha: ‘started’ (Saksena 1937, 94). I thank 
Hamza Khwaja for providing me with this reference. 
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I have trouble seeing why the rules as formulated by Owens are “linguisti- 
cally odd”. Major assimilation of this type occurs frequently in the Quran and 
its readings—albeit irregularly, and contrary to Owens’ (2006, 130) claim, it 
is covered quite extensively by Sibawayh. Returning back to the assimilation 
rules 1 and 2, Owens says: “For Sibawayh, then type (8a) [rule 1, MvP] applies 
within words, and between words only when the two consonants are identi- 
cal; (8b) [rule 2, MvP] applies across word boundaries, with an input in which 
two consonants abut one another.” (Owens 2006, 131). For the example of the 
assimilation happening within a word, Owens cites yaqtatil > yaqittil. However, 
his claim that such assimilations are only described by Sibawayh when they 
involve identical consonants, is incorrect. In fact, on the very page that Owens 
cites for the assimilation yaqtatil + yagqittil (Sibawayh in the Derenbourg edi- 
tion, vol. 11, 459) there are three examples of this assimilation where the assim- 
ilation happens within a word where the two consonants are not identical. 
Sibawayh cites here irtadafa > raddafa, al-Hasan al-Basri’s reading ixtatafa 
> Pilla man xattafa l-xatfah (Q37:10);8 and a reading of the people of Mecca 
murtadifina > muruddifina (Q8:g).!° This is far from the only time that Sib- 
awayh discusses this kind of development happening within word-boundaries. 
Other examples he cites are: yatasammaSiuna > la yassamafuna (Sibawayh 
IV, 463),?° talatatu darahima/?aflusin > talattu (Sibawayh Iv, 464), yatasal- 
iha > yassaliha (Sibawayh Iv, 467),2! yaxtasimuna > yaxassimuna (Q36:49), 
yatatawwatuna > yattawwaSuna, yatadakkaruna > yaddakkaruna (Q2:121 and 
others), yatatayyaru > yattayyari bi-musa (Q7:131), tatawwasSa > ittawwasa, 
tadakkara + iddakkara, tadarartum > fa-ddarartum fiha (Qz2:72), tazayyanat 
+ wa-zzayyanat (Q10:24), tazayyunan > izzayyunan, taddaruran > iddaru?an, 
tatayyarna > ittayarna bika (Q27:47), also the acceptability of yahtaduna > 
yahidduna is implied, though not explicitly mentioned”? (Sibawayh Iv, 474- 
475): 

Admittedly, Sibawayh cites very few examples of major assimilation of dis- 
similar consonats across word boundaries, although I have found one example. 


18 Recorded by Ibn Xalawayh (muxtasar, 127) as xittifa for al-Hasan, Qatadah and ‘isa. 

19 The Meccan Ibn Katir simply reads murdifina (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3169). 

20 He is citing Q37:8 Ograwt Y here, which is read by Hafs San ¢asim, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i 
and Xalaf as an assimilated tD-stem, where the rest reads it as yasmaSuna (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 4030). His comments that “unassimilated is proper Arabic” should perhaps be seen as a 
subtle jab at the Kufans. 

21 — Sibawayh cites Q4:128 lea here, which is read by most readers as yassaliha, only the four 
Kufans read _yuslihd (Ibn al-Gazari § 2961). 

22 But compare the Quranic reading Q10:35 yahiddi, yahaddi, yahaddi, yahddi, yihiddi 
(besides yahdi) (Ibn al-Gazari § 3256). 
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Sibawayh (Iv, 450) cites the assimilation of ? to h, in which case both con- 
sonants are shifted to h. Here he cites both word-internal and word-external 
examples mafa-hum ‘with them’ > mahhum and masa ha?ula?i ‘with these’ > 
mahharula?i a feature specifically attributed to the Banta Tamim. On the same 
page he also cites a line of poetry which underwent mashi-hi ‘his anointment’> 
mashhi (+ mashi?). 

The absence of extensive assimilation of this type across word-boundaries, 
however, does not help Owens’ argument. Owens’ main objection to the pos- 
sibility that such an assimilation took place against word boundaries is that 
it does not take place word-internally, the above examples should make abun- 
dantly clear that they do. Where across word-boundaries we may doubt 
whether the underlying form had an intervening vowel, we cannot make this 
case for the word-internal cases. So, whether this assimilation across vowel 
is “linguistically odd” or not, it is evident that it is happening, even in word- 
internal position, and therefore it is difficult to invoke this intuition as an argu- 
ment against the presence of intervening short vowels. 

Néldeke was therefore right to dismiss Vollers’ use of major assimilation as 
evidence for the complete absence of 7?iSrab, and Owens has not made a com- 
pelling case against it. Moreover, the presence of clear cases of word-internal 
major assimilation in the QcT (there are many more examples besides those 
that Sibawayh cites, see also Appendix A.3.5) prove that we are not dealing with 
Sibawayh’s grammatical invention, but with actually attested linguistic forms. 

While major assimilation in ?abu Yamr’s reading cannot serve as evidence for 
the absence of case vowels, it certainly does not prove that they existed either. 
However, there are several other features of ?abu famr’s reading that clearly 
require us to presuppose the presence of case vowels, which we will look at in 
more detail in the following sections. 


7.2.2 IJ-umlaut 

Many other aspects of ?abu famr’s reading are dependent upon the presence 
of case vowels, as admitted by Owens himself (Owens 2006, 132). One of these 
is the rimalah of any stem-final ar (see § 3.6.2).23 Whenever stem-final ar is 
followed by i (but not @),?4 e.g. an-nari > an-néri (Q2:39); kaffarin > kafferin 


23 ~+Note that this means that stem internal ari sequences do not undergo rimadlah, so baridun 
(Q38:42) is not read with ?imalah. It explicitly applies only if the r is the third root conso- 
nant (see also § 3.6.2). 

24 There is one verse specific exception, on which thransmitters of ?abu {amr disagreed: al- 
gari (Q4:36, both occurrences) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2050). 
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(Q2:276). This ¢-umlaut operates even if al-ridgam al-kabir causes the trigger- 
ing kasrah to be dropped hence Sala l-kuffari ruhamaru > Salalkufferruhama?ru 
(Q48:29) (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1192). The underlying phonological representation 
therefore needs the presence of the case vowel, despite its absence in the sur- 
face form. 


7.2.3 Rawmand ?ismam 

Owens (2006, 132 ff.) suggests that the use of ?ismam and rawm in ?abt Samr’s 
reading point to more examples of reduced case distinction. However, they 
actually show the opposite. Owens’ position seems to stem from a misunder- 
standing of his sources. The first misunderstanding seems to be what these two 
terms mean and the second is where they occur. Owens labels rawm as ‘labial- 
ization’ and ?ismam as ‘fronting and rounding’. This is incorrect.?° It is helpful 
to cite ?abu Gamr al-Dani's description of the two concepts here, which I find 
particularly clear (al-Dani taysir, 58 f.).?6 


As for the meaning of rawm: it is when you weaken the sound of the vowel 
until it has gone almost completely, so that you will hear it as a concealed 
sound. A blind person can perceive it with his sense of hearing. 

As for the meaning of ?ismam: you bunch up your lips after the, orig- 
inally, vowelless (final) letter. A blind person cannot perceive that infor- 
mation, because it is seen with the eye and nothing else. 


In other words: rawm denotes ultra-short vowels while ?ismam is labialization, 
and indeed this is how it is taught today. It is true that ?abt famr has the option 
to use rawm and rismam, but it is incorrect that these neutralize short high 
vowels. Again, it pays to look at the descriptions of the Qira?at works, al-Dani 
continues: 


25 Confusion on this topic is understandable, the terminology has been used in different 
ways by different grammarians. Ibn al-Gazari for example reports that the Kufan gram- 
marians used the two terms in the opposite manner from the general discussion (111, 1863), 
and that the use of the term rawm had a slightly different meaning amongst the gram- 
marians than among the readers (Ibn al-Gazari, 111, 1878; § 2295). Needless to say, when 
discussing the terminology in the context of ?abi famr’s reading, we should be sticking to 
the way that the reciters use it. As far as can be gleaned from Sibawayh’s (1v, 168 ff.) descrip- 
tion, it seems to mostly agree with what the readers say (except for him also fathah can 
undergo rawm). While neither rawm and ?ismam is explicitly defined, it is pointed out 
that 7ismam only applies with dammah. 

26 But other descriptions leave no doubt that they are in fact the same, there is no difference 
of opinion between Ibn al-Gazari (§ 2277, § 2278) and al-Dani here. 
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So as for the rawm, it is applied by the readers with the raf}, dammah, garr 
or kasrah, and they do not employ it for the nasb or fath because of their 
lightness. 

As for ?ismam, it only occurs for the raf¥ and dammah, and nothing 
else. 


In other words when rawm is applied, it is to u and é and there is, in fact, no 
neutralization: u is articulated as u and i as ¢. As for ?ismam it is sensibly only 
used for the nominative and imperfect. When a reciter decides to recite with 
rawm or rismam, they are applied whenever the context allows, while, when 
the context does not, the recitation resorts back to full assimilation. So rather 
than neutralizing distinctions it in fact creates more distinctions not present if 
areciter of 2abt famr’s reading opts for no ?ismam or rawm and simply adhered 
to ridgam only. It should also be added that, when ?abt famr opts for rawm, the 
consonants are not actually assimilated. Keeping this in mind, Owens’ (2006, 
133) example gaala rabb-u-kum > **qaar’ rabbukum does not occur at all. Even 
when opting to include ?ismam or rawm in recitation this would always be pro- 
nounced with assimilation and no labialization: garrabbukum. The table below 
summarizes the outcomes of these three processes in his recitation. 


Input Pidgam With ?ismam Withrawm 


C,aC, qgalarabbu-kum => = qarrabbukum?” § qarrabbukum — qarrabbukum 
C,iC,  al-fumuri li-kayla 


+ 


alSumullikayla alSumullikayla —alSumuri likayla 
C,uC, yaskuru li-nafsi-ht_ > yaskullinafsiht yaskul”linafsiht yaskurt linafsihi 


Owens’ confusion about the terminology here is understandable, as Ibn Muga- 
hid (156) uses the verb ?asamma in a non-technical way in some places of 
his discussion. For example, on the discussion of the words yuSallimu-hum 
(Q2:129) and yalfanu-hum (Q2:159) he says that, in a transmission of ali al- 
Hasimi, ?abt (amr “used to give taste (yusimmu) to the mim of yuSallimu-hum 
and the nun of yalSanu-hum—both before the ha?—of damm without full pro- 
nunciation (?isba?) and it is like that for fan Paslihati-kum wa-PamtiSati-kum 
(Q4:102), he gives a little bit of the taste to the ta? for both of them of the garr’. 
The fact that Ibn Mugahid makes a distinction here between giving the taste 


27 Technically speaking the vowel a may be pronounced overlong, i.e. qaarrabbukum, as long 
vowels before long consonants are regularly lengthened. 
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of the vowel u and i suggests first of all that we are not dealing with Pismam in 
the technical sense (which cannot apply to u), but also that these vowels were 
distinct (ie. it is rawm) and it is not merged into a single epenthetic vowel a as 
Owens suggests. 


7.2.4 Tanwin Blocks Assimilation 

Whenever a noun has tanwin, al-ridgam al-kabir cannot operate. This is explic- 
itly stipulated for ?abu Yamr’s assimilation rules by ibn Mugahid (117). When- 
ever tanwin is present, case vowels are also present. It seems possible to argue 
that a caseless version of ?abu Yamr’s reading had tanwin but no distinction 
between case vowels before it. In that case, ?abu Camr’s reading would be sim- 
ilar to modern dialects with ‘dialectal tanwin’ (Stokes 2020). There is however 
nothing to indicate that this is the case, and the i-umlaut ?imalah still cause by 
the genitive case in the indefinite rather argues against this. 


7.2.5 A Non-literalist Reading of ?abu Samr’s Traditions 

Owens admits the problems with his theory brought up by the (-umlaut and 
tanwin. But, he argues for a “non-literalist” reading of ?abu Camr’s tradition: 
“Against a literalist reading, I would argue that the status of many grammati- 
cal elements in the Qiraa?aat tradition still awaits comparative treatment, and 
that in some instances reconstructed forms may be necessary, which are not 
attested directly in any single variant” (Owens 2006, 132). While the complete 
transmission of ?abu Samr indeed only first appears in the fourth century aH,?° 
several centuries after ?abu famr’s lifetime (d. 154.4), the transmissions of 
his reading among different authorities are independent enough that we can 
be reasonably confident that the features, along with those that require the 
presence of case vowels can be confidently attributed to him. Nevertheless, I 
believe that Owens does observe something important in his discussion of ?abu 
famr’s recitation, and that his “non-literalist reading” of the tradition is war- 
ranted. Througout ?abt Samr’s reading along with traces in Ibn Katir’s reading 
we see a fairly frequent cases of syncope (or ultrashort realization) of the rifrab 
vowels i and u in phonetically very similar environments. While for neither 
reader this syncope is regular, the conditioning in which it occurs is consistent, 
and seems to reflect at least a memory of a variety of Arabic that had a case 
system quite distinct from that of Classical Arabic. Thus, Ibn Mugahid (155f.) 


28 Ibn Mugahid’s description is in fact extremely short and of little help to a person who 
would want to recite ?abii famr’s reading with assimilation. His student Ibn Xalawayh has 
a more detailed description, which does not differ significantly from later descriptions 
(Ibn Xalawayh BadiS, 307-317). 
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mentions several cases where word-final u and i are either pronounced ultra- 
short (u or ¢) or syncopated altogether whenever heavy pronomonial suffixes 
follow,?9 e.g. barir(i)-kum (Q2:54), yarmur(i)-kum (Q2:67), yuSallim(i)-hum, 
yalSan(u)-hum, San raslihati-kum wa-ramtiSati-kum (Q2:102), and yagmaS(it)- 
kum (Q64:9).3° Among his canonical transmissions there are many more cases 
of shortening like this, and even complete loss of ?ifrab is reported. This is 
broadly transmitted for the words bari?(i)-kum, yarmur(ti)-kum, yarmur(t)- 
hum, yansur(t)-kum and yansir(u)-kum whenever they occur (al-Dani taysir, 
73), but Ibn al-Gazari (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2655) brings marginal transmissions 
of many more cases, some even transmitting that every verb that ends in - 
ru-h/kum loses or makes ultrashort the mood ending of the verb. Traces of a 
similar process can also be found in the canonical transmissions of ?abu Samr’s 
Meccan teacher Ibn Katir who read Par-nd (Q2:128; Q4:153; Q41:29) and Par-ni 
(Q2:260; Q7:143), for the C-stem imperative of of ra?a, and ?abu famr follows 
him in this as well, though some transmit an ultrashort vowel ?ari-na/ni instead 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 2728). It is worth pointing out that Ibn Muhaysin, one of ?aba 
{amr’s other Meccan teachers and one of the 4 pseudo-canonical readers after 
the 10, seems to have had a much more regular application of this syncope than 
either ?abu amr or Ibn Katir (Sabt al-Xayyat al-Mubhig, 11, 370). 

While this system is not regular, it seems clear that the traces that are present 
here are related to a phenomenon that is reported as a dialectal tendency of 
Tamim and ?asad, which happens, according to al-Farra? (Lugat, 30) “because 
of the continuous succession of vowels” (tawali al-harakat) citing forms such 
as yarmur-kum, yahzun-hum, ?a-nuzlim-kumu-ha, Pahad-hum, rahad-huma, li- 
?ahad-hima. He explicitly points out that “the people of the Hijaz pronounce 
this clearly and do not weaken it, and this is the more preferable of the two 
options to me (wa-huwa ?ahabbu l-waghayni Pilayya).’ Considering that this 
only affects the high vowels u and i, among Najdi tribes, it seems that this 
should be considered to be part of the broader syncopating tendencies of u 
and é among these tribes (as discussed in § 2.2.4 and § 3.3.2). In this pattern, it 
seems worthwhile to also mention the existence of a different type of syncope 
before heavy suffixes in ?abu Yamr’s reading, that is the syncope of the vowel 


29 The opinion that ?abu famr pronounced these vowels ultrashort rather than syncopating 
them altogether seems to be an ancient one. Even Sibawayh (Iv, 202) already explicitly 
mentions the reading of ?abi Yamr bari?ikum with an ultrashort vowel. 

30 ~—N..B. explicitly without neutralization of these short vowels. 

31 ‘Ibn al-Gazari (Iv, 2165) cites Ibn Muhaysin as reading yuSallim-hum, nahsur-hum and 
?ahad-huma (Ibn al-Gazari, Iv, 2165). I have been unable to find reports of the reading 
?ahad-huma for Ibn Muhaysin. 
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before the case vowel of subul and rusul (and in a non-canonical transmission 
nuzul) before heavy suffixes, e.g. rusluna, rusluhum, ruslukum, nuzluhum etc. 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 2678; Ibn Mugahid, 623). 

While it seems that the transmission of ?abu famr’s reading tradition is sta- 
ble enough that we can be reasonably confident that he indeed had the rather 
irregular and incomplete system of syncopation that is reported for him, but 
in a non-literalist interpretation of the reported fact, we can certainly see how 
?abu famr and his Meccan teachers Ibn Katir and Ibn Muhaysin clearly retain 
the memory of a regular system of syncopation, similar to the one that al- 
Farra? describes. This would not lead us to conclude that their readings (or 
their ancestral predecessors) were entirely caseless, but they do point to a more 
reduced case system, where in some environments u and i dropped out com- 
pletely, neutralizing the case contrast between the nominative and the geni- 
tive. It is worth noting here as well that when it comes to 2abu Samr’s ?Pidgam 
kabir a distinction in treatment between u and i as against a can be observed 
as well. When assimilating dissimilar consonants, more phonotactic environ- 
ments allow assimilation when u or é intervene than when a intervenes. For 
example, a superheavy syllable due to the assimilation of dal may only hap- 
pen if the vowel in between is wu or é, e.g. min baSdi zulmiht + min baSzzul- 
miht (Q5:39) and yuridu zulman > yurizgulman (Q3:108) but no assimilation 
in bafda gulmihi (Ibn al-Gazari, § 169). 

That the dropping of the case vowels u and i was considered ideologically 
problematic already very early on is quite clear. We have already mentioned al- 
Farra?’s opinion that forms without syncope are better, and a central part of 
disagreement within ?abu Yamy’s transmissions are the many conflicting opin- 
ions as to whether he read the words under discussion above ultrashort or with 
no vowel at all. This controversy about ?abu Yamr’s reading was clearly already 
set in motion the generation after his lifetime (he dies 154.4), as Sibawayh (d. 
ca. 180 AH) already explicitly takes the stance that ?abu {amr did not drop the 
vowel in bariri-kum, but instead pronounced it ultrashort (Sibawayh, Iv, 202). 

In conclusion, we can say that there are aspects of ?abu Yamr’s reading that 
irregularly, but frequently point to this dialectal tendency to syncopate the final 
short vowels u and iin when they are suffixed by heavy pronominal clitics. This, 
along with reports of grammarians like al-Farra?, certainly shows that in the 
second century AH the strict Classical Arabic (never syncopating) case system 
did not have the universal prestige that it holds today. Moreover, it seems to sug- 
gest that speakers of dialects of Tamim and ?asad indeed did not have a system 
that fully conformed to the standard Classical system. However, the evidence 
does not allow for a reconstruction a recitation of the Quran attributed to ?7abu 
{amr, or his teachers that lacked the final short vowels and tanwin altogether. 
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It also clearly points to a different case system than the one Van Putten & Stokes 
(2018) have reconstructed for Quranic Arabic on the basis of the QcT. 


7.2.6  Hamzah’s Pidgam kabir 

While ?abt Yamr’s major assimilation is clearly part of a regular, but quite likely 
artificial, system of reading, making it difficult to see these as traces of a Quran 
without final short vowels, this major assimilation also occurs in Hamzah’s 
reading. In his reading, however, it is not the result of a regularly recurring sys- 
tem, but just forms a set of lexical exceptions, which cannot be understood 
from the regular linguitic systems of Hamzah’s reading (Ibn al-Gazari, § 194— 


1195): 
bayyata tarifah > bayyattarifah (Q4:81) 


wa-s-saffati saffa + wa-s-saffassaffa (Q37:1) 
fa-2-2zagirati zagra > fa-z-zagirazzagra (Q37:2) 
fa-t-taliyati dikra > fat-taliyaddikra (Q37:3) 


wa-d-dariyati darwa > wa-d-dariyaddarwa (Q51:1) 

Fa-l-mulqiyati dikra > fa-l-mulqiyaddikra (Q77:5; only Xallad Yan 
Hamzah) 

fa-l-mugirati subha > fa-l-mugirassubha (Quoo:3; only Xallad fan 
Hamzah) 


Seemingly equally eligible phrases are not included. For example, fa-s-sabihati 
sabha, fa-s-sabiqati sabqa (Q79:3-4) never assimilate. 

Especially because it does not seem to be part of a larger system it becomes 
tempting to see these as genuine transmissions of forms without case vowels. 
But here too, as with ?abu famr’s reading, this may be a memory not of a case- 
less recitation of the Quran, but rather one with a more pervasive assimilation 
across word-boundaries. 


7.3 A Phonetic Rule That Requires Absence of Full ?éSrab 


Throughout the Quranic reading traditions, once occasionally finds forms that, 
in principle follow the classical 7ifrab system, but whose distribution cannot be 
understood within such a system. An example of this is the inflection of mayyit 
‘dead’ in the reading of Hafs an {asim, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, and Xalaf. These 
readers have the short form of the stem mayt- whenever is occurs as an indef- 
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inite masculine accusative or in any form of the feminine. The distribution as 
formulated for the four Kufans exactly matches the distribution as described 
by al-Farra? (Lugat, 47) and has been tabulated below: 


Indefinite Definite Feminine 
nom. mayyitun - al-maytatu 
gen. mayyitin al-mayyiti = 
acc. maytan al-mayyita _—_al-maytata, maytatan 


?aba Ga%far always has the uncontracted form, whereas Yafqub and Nafit 
mostly follow the pattern of the four Kufans mentioned above but Nafif has an 
uncontracted form at Q36:33 al-mayyitatu, Q6:122, Q49:12 mayyitan and Q7:57, 
Q35:9 mayyitin. Yafqub has Q6:22 mayyitan uncontracted and Ruways fan 
Yafqub also reports Q49:12 mayyitan. The remaining readers always have the 
shortened form (Ibn al-Gazari § 2745). 

It is difficult to make sense of the Kufan distribution if we assume that full 
7itrab was present. Why, for example, would the following short a in al-maytata 
cause shortening of the stem, whereas in al-mayyita it does not? However, if 
we take the forms that Van Putten & Stokes (2018) reconstruct as the case 
system of Quranic Arabic as the basis, i.e. a system identical to the Classical Ara- 
bic “pausal” pronunciation, the distribution becomes readily transparent: the 
vowel i simply syncopates whenever it stands in an open syllable, an exceed- 
ingly common phonological development in the modern Arabic dialects as 
well. Only the indefinite accusative -d and the feminine ending -ah would have 
this environment. 


Indefinite Definite Feminine 
nom. mayyit = al-maytah 
gen. mayyit al-mayyit - 
acc. mayta al-mayyit al-maytah, maytah 


The only way I see how this distribution can be explained as being present 
in the Quranic recitations with its Classical Arabic case endings is by assum- 
ing that these forms stemmed from a variety of Arabic that had a case system 
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just like the one Van Putten & Stokes reconstruct for Quranic Arabic. The fact 
that grammarians report this—to them morphological—conditioning with 
the Classical Arabic case endings, is a clear example of Grammarians “classiciz- 
ing” their dialectal data. The 7itrab was felt as such a central part of proper Ara- 
bic, that all linguistic data gets filtered through that lens, regardless of whether 
this is appropriate or not.®? 

Traces of similar cases of syncope, seemingly triggered by an originally 
reduced case system may also be found in the distribution of some of the 
CuCuC nouns. For example, for nudur ‘warnings’ is universally unsyncopated 
among all Quranic readers when it is in the definite form, or in the non- 
accusative indefinite. But Hafs fan {asim, ?abti: Yamr, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i and 
Xalaf all syncopate this word in the indefinite accusative nudran, while the 
rest reads nuduran. It is probably no coincidence that the readers that read 
in this manner are the same ones that have the mayyit~mayta alternation (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 3694).33 A similar distribution is attested for nukur ‘denial’ which 
is read without syncopation in the non-accusative form by all readers but Ibn 
Katir. The indefinite accusative however, is read as the syncopated nukran by a 
once again familiar list of readers: Hafs fan Vasim, Hamzah, al-Kisa?i, Xalaf and 
?abu amr. In this case also Higsam an Ibn (amir has the syncopated form (Ibn 
al-Gazari, § 2685).34 


7.4 Conclusion 


We have argued that two main features that distinguish the Quranic reading 
traditions from the language as it is reflected in the QcT are the introduction of 


32 This is a trend we will continue to see throughout the history of linguistic writings within 
the Arabic tradition. For example the famous Himyaritic sentence ye | J) 5 i eb sly 
wb “I saw in the dream that I gave birth to a son of Gold’, where ‘son’ is conjugated 
as ibnan, with the Classical Arabic indefinite accusative, must probably be seen as clas- 
sicization of a form of the language which was clearly rather far removed from Hijazi 
and Classical Arabic (Rabin 1951, 48). Rabin likewise quotes a few lines of apparent Him- 
yaritic poetry, where he quite rightly comments that “there is obviously some admixture 
of Classical Arabic”: ya bna Zubayrin tala ma Sasayka; wa-tala ma fannaykana Pilayka; la- 
tahzananna bi-lladi ?atayka; la-nadriban bi sayfina qafayka “Son of Zubair, long hast thou 
been disloyal, long hast thou troubled us to come to thee. Thou wilt be grieved for what 
thou hast committed (or: what is coming to thee). Yea, with our sword we shall cut off thy 
neck.” 

33 With the exception that ?abii famr is included in this distribution. 

34 Ibn Katir also has the syncopated form, but he also syncopates the genitive form nukrin 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 2688). 
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the hamzah and the use of the full Classical Arabic system of final short vowels 
and nunation. If my thesis is correct in this regard, this must mean that these 
features were consciously introduced into the Quran, and that Quranic Arabic 
has been “linguistically reworked” by the early Arab philologists. In the case 
of such reworking, one would probably expect to see traces of this process. It 
should be clear from the previous and current chapter that these occur in copi- 
ous amounts. 

There are many examples in the reading traditions where the hamzah was 
artificially inserted in places that never etymologically had them, and likewise 
there are many more examples of words that inexplicably lack the hamzah, 
where for all intents and purposes we would predict that the regular rules of 
the treatment of hamzah in these readings would have required them. From 
this behaviour we should conclude that the early Arabic philologists did not 
always have access to accurate information on the place where the hamzah 
should appear, and would make their own (sometimes incorrect) rationalizing 
judgments. This is explicitly admitted by the tradition. We have fairly credible 
early reports of some of the canonical readers specifically commenting on their 
rationalization process in applying the hamzah. 

Demonstration of a change in the case system is more complex. The Pisrab 
and tanwin system being the quintessential feature of Classical Arabic, and 
therefore the one feature that binds together all of the reading traditions, it 
is of course impossible to recover from these traditions a reading that lacked 
this feature altogether. Nevertheless, close examination of the readings does 
reveal that here too, we see that the application of 7iSrab and tanwin was not a 
matter of accurate transmission from a prototypical source, but rather a ratio- 
nal endeavour. We have a direct citation from the student of al-Kisa?i of him 
citing explicitly aesthetic arguments why he chose to conjugate tami in a cer- 
tain way. Also, a form like Payyana, which quite rightly, is analysed as coming 
from ?ayya Panin, can only be understood as a hyperclassicism of an input that 
lacked case vowels altogether. The fact that some words among the readers such 
as mayyit/maytah/mayta seem to undergo syncope conditioned by a case sys- 
tem different from the Classical Arabic system—but rather the one that can be 
reconstructed for Quranic Arabic, is a clear indication that the case system has 
been imposed onto the Quranic language. 

Furthermore, there are a good number of cases where final short vowels, and 
in one case tanwin, are inexplicably missing. This even seems to be a regular 
phenomenon for apocopate/imperative 111-y/w verbs followed by a pronomi- 
nal suffix for some readers. Considering the ideological commitment to PiSrab 
and tanwin, showcased by the many injunctions not to recite the Quran without 
it (see Kahle 1947, 49-84; 1948; 1949), it is difficult to see how such unclassical 
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forms would have entered the language, if they do not point to some genuine 
attempt to retain the proper recitation of such words. 

While Vollers was, as Owens (2006, 77, n. 42) put it, “essentially shouted 
down [...] by his German colleagues” for his views on the language of the 
Quran, it is especially his arguments for this reworking which I believe have 
not been given the adequate evaluation that they deserved. Vollers’ arguments 
for a wholesale transition from an Ur-Quran without case to the fully Classical 
case inflection were indeed rather weak,*° but one thing he does conclusively 
show is that the readers of the Quran clearly reworked the readings according 
to grammatical and philological principles. As Vollers did not rely on very direct 
sources on the reading traditions,>° he missed many cases of such artificiality in 
the readings that I have shown in chapter 3, 6 and the current chapter, but nev- 
ertheless on many occasions noticed clear cases of pseudocorrection among 
both canonical and non-canonical readers (such as the canonical reading of 
sargay-ha for saqay-ha). 

Néldeke (1910, 1f.) criticized Vollers for not realizing that many of the read- 
ings cited as evidence for philological reworking of the Quran are canonical.3” 
But these readings being accepted as canonical does not alleviate the prob- 
lem that Vollers highlights. Néldeke admits that the recitation of the Quran 
was linguistically reworked, but believes that under the layers of artifice a true 
language always shines through (Néldeke 1910, 2). But how can we be so certain 
that it is the “true language” that shines through? What philological evidence 
based on primary source material of the Quran has been adduced? Noldeke, 
nor any of Vollers’ other critics ever adequately address this crucial point. Why 
would this one central feature—one so laden with ideological commitment as 
the ?ifrab system—be the one system that the readings accurately reflect while 
so many other features carry “artificial decorations”? 


35 Although these arguments have only been seldomly adequately addressed by his critics. 
See Van Putten & Stokes (2018, 145 f.) for a discussion. 

36 —_- He primarily relied on reports found in the ?anwar al-Tanzil wa-?asrar al-Ta?wil by the 
very late scholar Nasir al-Din al-Baydawi (d. 685 AH) for his information on the Qirarat. 

37. This was a misrepresentation of Vollers’ understanding of the situation, e.g. Vollers (1906, 
25) explicitly speaks of “al Kis@i ({ um 180), einer der kanonischen Qoranleser’, clearly 
showing awareness of this distinction. While it is an unfair criticism of Vollers, it would 
in fact have been a perfectly reasonable criticism of several scholars who would later give 
his work short shrift, such as Wehr (1952) and Zwettler (1978). Both authors seem to be 
almost entirely unaware of the existence of any linguistic differences of the Quranic read- 
ing traditions and what effect this may have for our understanding of what the farabiyyah 
is. 
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As it is clear that all the canonical Quranic readings (and as far as we can 
see, also the non-canonical ones) have been linguistically reworked, we must 
be careful to generalize from these sources to make any pronouncements about 
the original language of the Quranic composition. Of course, that is not to say 
that the reading traditions are devoid of interest to the researcher who wishes 
to reconstruct the language of the QcT, and indeed its original composition. 
The linguistic variation found in the reading tradition is a massive font of lin- 
guistic data that allows us to gain insight into the kinds of linguistic variation 
that existed in the literary language of the early Islamic period. The transmis- 
sions of this data frequently predate the activity of our earliest grammarian 
authors, and record wider linguistic variation. These allow the researcher to 
quickly generate a number of different hypothetical pronunciations, which 
may then be checked against the QcT. An example where the reading tradi- 
tions clearly retain the original linguistic situation as reflected in the QcT can 
be found with the preservation of a word-final a@/é contrast as preserved in 
the readings of al-Kisa?i, Hamzah, Xalaf and Wars fan Nafi, which rhyme and 
orthography of the QcT clearly show are an accurate reflection of the system 
as found in Quranic Arabic. 

If it is the case that all of the Quranic readings, canonical or otherwise, have 
been linguistically reworked, how can we be certain that any part of these read- 
ings is in any way a reflection of the actual language as intended by the QcrT, or 
indeed of its original composition? This question simply cannot be answered, 
as it traditionally has been, through the sole examination of the Arabic liter- 
ary tradition. I hope that this work has shown that the tradition is too late, too 
artificial, too contradictory and too ideologically invested in the ideal of the 
Sarabiyyah to function as the sole reliable source on the language of the Quran. 
For this reason, we must turn to the actual primary source material that is by 
far the closest to the time of composition of the text: the Quranic Consonantal 
Text itself. 


CHAPTER 8 


From Hijazi beginnings to Classical Arabic 
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ABU HAYYAN, Bahr al-Muhit 


The previous chapters have been concerned with four general topics. The first 
of these asked the question what the farabiyyah was according to the earliest 
grammarians—demonstrating that these early grammarians had a much less 
prescriptive view of the language than what we later come to define as Clas- 
sical Arabic. This is cause for us to rethink what it means for the language of 
the Quran to be the Sarabiyyah, and forces us to ask a more precise question: 
what was the language of the Quran really like, which of the myriad competing 
features of the farabiyyah were the ones that were proper to the language of 
the Quran, if any? 

Turing to the Quranic reading traditions, we find that far from giving a uni- 
form answer as to the linguistic features of Quranic Arabic are, they frequently 
employ many different forms reported by the grammarians. This shows that 
in this period the concept of what the Sarabiyyah was and was not, was still 
very much under debate. Moreover, it was shown that the linguistic system that 
the Quranic reading traditions reflect do not seem to form consistent linguistic 
systems that agree very well with the Arabic dialects as described by the gram- 
marians. Moreover, they frequently go beyond what falls under the purview of 
the grammarians, incorporating linguistic features that must be thought of as 
artificial. Because of the great amount of disagreement between the readings, 
as well as their artificial nature, the Quranic readings cannot be seen as giving 
a clear and undeniable insight into what the language of the Quran truly was 
at the time of its composition. 

Subsequently, I proposed that we do away with the mixed signals that come 
in through the Quranic reading traditions, and instead focus on the linguis- 
tic features that can be deduced from the one part of the Quranic corpus that 
clearly stems from the early Islamic period, namely the Quranic Consonan- 
tal text of the Uthmanic Archetype. Once we look at the features that can be 
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deduced from this earliest stratum of the Quran, a surprisingly consistent pic- 
ture emerges: Nearly all isoglosses that can be deduced from the QcT, align with 
Hijazi Arabic. 

The fact that such a consistent picture emerges from the study of the QcT is 
not at all obvious from the perspective of the tradition. The Arabic philological 
tradition was not troubled by features in the Quran being mixed and matched 
from a variety of different dialects, and there was no focus on arguing that what- 
ever occurred in the Quran had to be Hijazi Arabic. The fact that, despite this, 
such a clear picture presents itself suggests both that we should take the QcT as 
a linguistic source seriously, as well as conclude that the language of the Quran 
has been reworked and ‘Classicized’ over time, to yield the much more Classi- 
cal looking forms of Arabic in which the text is recited today. In the previous 
chapters, I have demonstrated that there is in fact quite a lot of evidence in the 
way the readings behave as well as in the literary sources that this is indeed 
what happened: the readers were actively aiming to make the language of the 
Quran more in line with what they considered to be the proper farabiyyah. This 
can be clearly seen from the fact that readers were concerned with questions of 
pseudocorrect application of the hamzah—a feature said to be absent in the 
language of the Hijaz. But also, perhaps more controversial, I suggest we can 
see traces of the Classical Arabic case system having been imposed onto the 
original language as reflected in the Qct, which had lost most of its word final 
short vowels and tanwin. 

The title of this book is “Quranic Arabic: from its Hijazi Beginnings to its 
Classical Arabic readings.” Having arrived at the end of this work, it seems 
worthwhile to provide here a chronological reconstruction of the development 
of the language of the Quran up until the language of the reading traditions as 
we see it today, and finally, place the emergence of a standard Classical Arabic 
within this framework. 


8.1 The Prophet's Career 


We do not have a perfect direct source of the composition of the Quran as it 
was recited by the prophet Muhammad during his career. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering that the Quran is a rhyming text, and the QcT normally agrees with 
the phonetics that seem to be reflected in the rhyme, it seems fairly safe to say 
that the language of the QcT was close to the language Muhammad would have 
used during his career as a prophet in the early seventh century. The language 
of composition would not have been Classical Arabic, but instead the local ver- 
nacular of Mecca and/or Medinah: Hijazi Arabic—lugat rahl al-Higaz. 
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Although the Quranic verses that affirm that the Quran itself and its lan- 
guage are Sarabiyy have sometimes been interpreted as the Quran affirming 
that it is composed in Classical Arabic—or at least a high language distinct 
from the vernacular, I believe that Al-Jallad’s (2020b) analysis of the Sarabiyy 
verses is much more probable. He suggests that these verses are specifically 
meant to affirm that the Quran was revealed in the local vernacular in contrast 
to the scriptures of, for example, the Jews and Christians which would have 
been ratgamiyy ‘foreign, unintelligible’ which is especially clear in Qi6:103, 
where this conflict between Sarabiyy and ?aSgamiyy is highlighted: \w id, 
Cte Gye Obed Nay oF! al Ogtek Si)! OL tr ade El Ost al /wa-laqad 
naflam annahum yaqilin innama yufallimu-h ba8ar; lisanu fai yulhidin 
ilayh afgami wa-hada lisan Yarabi mubin/ “We have certainly learned that they 
say that it is just a human that is teaching him; but the language which they 
refer to is foreign, while this is the clear Arabic tongue.” 

The dichotomy between Classical Arabic and the “vernacular” should not be 
seen in such stark terms as it often is within the field. Just because the Quran 
is composed in the local vernacular does not mean it cannot have retained 
many of the highly archaic features that we associate today with Classical Ara- 
bic, rather than the modern vernaculars. The idea that the “vernacular” nature 
of the language needs to imply the loss of these archaic features—leading to 
an rapprochement to the modern vernaculars—is unwarranted, but a view 
that appears frequently in the literature (e.g. Blau 1977; Zwettler 1978). What- 
ever vernacular was spoken in the Hijaz in the early seventh century would, 
of course, quite likely be much more archaic in many regards than those spo- 
ken more than a millennium later. Vollers’ (1906) theory posited that the Hijazi 
vernacular was very close to the widespread modern vernaculars such as the 
Egypto-Levantine dialect bundle, having lost case distinctions in all environ- 
ments. The evidence does not support such a conclusion. 


8.2 The Uthmanic Recension (ca. 30 AH/650CE) 


While the details of the when and by whom of the canonization of the Uth- 
manic text type have been debated for some time, a new focus on the use of 
primary source material in the form of early Islamic manuscripts has made 
it quite clear that this canonization was most likely undertaken during the 
reign of the third caliph {utman b. Saffan, who had four copies made that 
were distributed to Kufa, Basra, Syria (likely Homs, see Sidky 2021, 171-174) 
and Medina. The orthography of this archetype has been extraordinarily well- 
preserved and quite clearly reflects the Hijazi dialect—something universally 
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acknowledged, even by scholars who did not conclude from this that the lan- 
guage it intended to represent was also Hijazi. 

The clear agreement between the orthography and the Quranic rhyme 
shows that the language of the Uthmanic recension was certainly not very far 
removed from the language of the original composition. Likewise, the ortho- 
graphical and linguistic features as found in the Uthmanic recension show clear 
and obvious connections to the administrative language of the early Arabic 
papyri. 

The various reports that the Quran was revealed in the language of the 
Quray and that utman explicitly ordered the Quran to be written in the lan- 
guage of the QurayS should, in light of the discoveries presented in this work, 
be reevaluated. Kahle brings one such a report, quoted by al-Farra?:! 


‘Umar b. al-Khattab heard a man reading ‘atta hina (sic) in the meaning 
of hatta hina. He said: ‘Who taught you to recite thus?’ He said: “Abdallah 
b. Mas‘tid’ So, he wrote to ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td: ‘The Koran came down in 
the language of the Kuraish and it came not down in the language of the 
Hudhail. So, do you teach men to recite it in the language of the Kuraish 
and not in language of the Hudhail:’ 


Zwettler, and with him Rabin do not accept that the Quran was composed 
in the language of the Quray$, and instead believe the Quran was composed 
in the ‘poetic koiné. Zwettler reads part of the section that Kahle translates 
from al-Farra?, as evidence for this. Al-Farra? argues that the Quray$ dialect was 
superior to all others, and interestingly cites a couple of reasons, pointing out it 
lacks the fanfanah of the Tamim (pronouncing Sayn as ralif), nor the Kaskasah 


1 While the attribution of this discussion to al-Farra? is certainly how it appears in the manu- 
script CBL MS. Arab. 705, a work on Quranic verse counts falsely attributed to al-Farra?, one 
has to wonder about the accuracy of this attribution. Larcher (2005, 802f.) speculates that 
the text is an extract from al-Farra?’s Lugat al-Qur?an, but since Larcher’s writing, that text 
has now become available to us. If it was ever part of that text, it has not come down in the 
recension we have access to today. There are some reasons to doubt the attribution of the 
citation to al-Farra?: it does not seem to be quoted in any other known works even though 
al-Farra? gets cited so frequently in a large variety of medieval works, that a large portion of 
Lugat al-Qur?an and al-Mafani could be reconstructed from citations alone (and for Lugat 
al-Qur?an, Rabin at times indeed does, see the discussion on hollow root ?imalah in § 5.9). It 
would be quite surprising for an account as interesting for linguistic ideologies as this one to 
not be cited at all in works perhaps more relevant to linguistic questions than a book on verse 
counts. I will proceed on the assumption that the quote indeed comes from al-Farra?, though 
the identity of the author of the quote does not significantly impact our conclusions here. 
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of Rabifah (pronouncing the pausal asg.f. ending -ki as -kis”) nor the kasr of the 
Qays in ti$lamuna, titlam (Barth-Ginsberg alternation) and biSir, sisir (for bafir 
and safir, see § 2.2.3). 

It is an anachronism to think that these features, absent in the modem stan- 
dard of Classical Arabic, where absent in the poetic koiné/Sarabiyyah, as they 
are described in detail by Stbawayh and other early grammarians. It would, 
moreover, be a mistake to take this discussion of al-Farra? to equate the most 
eloquent form of the farabiyyah—the one that later becomes to standard Clas- 
sical Arabic—with the dialect of the Qurays. In fact, when we examine al- 
Farra?’s writing in a broader perspective including his Lugat al-Qur?an and 
Maf‘ani al-Qur?an, he clearly has no issue assigning linguistic features to the 
Qurays that he almost certainly did not employ himself in Quranic recitation. 
For example, he reports that the Qurays did not apply vowel harmony to of 
the third person pronouns -hu, -huma, -hum and -hunna (al-Farra? Lugat, 10f.), 
that they did not have the front rounded vowel for passive hollow verbs qiila 
(al-Farra? Lugat, 14), but rather gila and that they read mustahzi?ina with- 
out hamzah as mustahzuna (al-Farra? Lugat, 15). His teacher, al-Kisa?i, recites 
the Quran with the non-Qurasi option in all three of those cases. The other 
Kufan reciters have the Qurasi option for gila, but for the other options are 
non-Quragi. Al-Farra? is a transmitter of al-Kisa?i’s reading and clearly sees 
no problem in terms of eloquence of reading in such a manner, as he does 
not explicitly denounce any of these manners of readings, not in his Lugat al- 
Qur?ran, nor in his Ma‘ani al-Qur?an. 

Clearly, to al-Farra?, there was no inherent contradiction between the state- 
ment that the Quran was revealed in the dialect of the Quray$, and the Quran 
being recited in something that was self-evidently to al-Farra? not the language 
of the Quray8.? This does not prove that the language of the Quran was Classical 
Arabic/poetic koiné, as Zwettler would have it. It proves that the original lan- 
guage of recitation was not relevant to how the Quran was recited. This makes it 
significantly more plausible that the traces of Classicization of the language of 
the Quran that we see were considered acceptable to this late second century 
AH authority. 


2 This is sometimes understood as referring to a palatalization of pausal -k to -¢®. I find the evi- 
dence for this not particularly compelling, and will stick to the literal reading here. 

3 Onthe apparent contradiction between Quray being the most eloquent of languages, and at 
the same time the most eloquent language, the farabiyyah, being nothing like the language 
of the QurayS see the excellent discussion by Larcher on this text by al-Farra? in relation to a 
similar text by Ibn Faris (Larcher 2005). 
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Clearly, not all grammarians were equally satisfied with this dialectal iden- 
tification of the Quran’s language. In the interpretation of the sabSat Pahruf 
hadit, ?abt Gubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224.H/838 CE) reports that the much 
debated ?ahruf refer to seven different dialects of Arabic, Ibn al-Gazari (§ 65) 
quotes ?abu Tubayd as claiming these seven dialects were: Qurays, Hudayl,+ 
Taym al-Rabab, al-?azd, Rabifah, Hawazan and Safd b. Bakr, but no such spe- 
cific reference is given in ?abt Yubayd’s Fada?il al-Qur?an, where he does men- 
tion that the Quran was revealed in seven dialects (attributing this claim to 
the companion Ibn fabbas), without specifying which seven those were (?abu 
fubayd Fada?il al-Qur?an, 340). 

Regardless of the historicity of al-Farra?’s report, we can conclude that what- 
ever language the Quran was composed in, the Quranic reading traditions are 
not only linguistically clearly not a guide to what that language of the Quran 
was (as I have argued in chapter 3), but also that these early influential author- 
ities seem to agree with that conclusion. 

While the above report, cited by al-Farra? without ?isnad, may very well be 
late, there is another well-attested bundle of reports about the process of the 
Uthmanic recension, which seems to have been extraordinarily early, Motzki 
(2001) through his detailed isnad-cum-matn analysis shows that the common 
link of this report is Ibn Sihab al-Zuhri (d. 124.AH/741-742 CE). This report usu- 
ally includes the mention that Yutman’s recension of the Quran should be 
written in the dialect of the Qurays because it was revealed in their language, 
and that part of the report independently goes back to our common link Ibn 
Sihab.5 

Thus, through ?ibrahim b. Safd and Su{aybS both on the authority of al-Zuhri 
we get a virtually identical report: 


Panna Sutmana dasa’ Zayda bna Tabitin wa-Sabda llahi bna Zubayr wa- 
Sasida bna I-Sasi8 wa-‘abda r-rahmani bna |-Hariti bni HiSamin fa-nasaxi- 
ha fi l-masahif. Wa-qala Sutmanu li-l-rahti l-qurasiyyina t-talatah: Pida xta- 


4 Note that this is in direct conflict with the report of fumar cited by al-Farra?. 

5 The version reported by al-Tabari lacks this section (Comerro 2012, 37). The partial common 
link of al-Tabari's version is Yunus, transmitting from the common link Ibn Sihab al-Zuhri 
(Motzki 2001, 25). 

6 The partial common link of SuSayb’s version forms a partial common link one generation 
later, at 2abu -Yaman (Motzki 2001, 25). 

7 Suayb opens with gala fa-Pamara futman “Uthman said and ordered” instead. 

8 Sufayb reverses the two preceding figures in the order they are mentioned. 
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laftum ?Pantum wa-Zaydu bnu Tabitin fi Sayrin mina l-qurran,? fa-ktubu-hu 
bi-lisani Qurays, fa-?Pinnama nazala bi-lisani-him.” fa-faSalu dalik.Y 


futman called Zayd b. Tabit, Yabd allah b. Zubayr, Safid b. Al-Sas and 
{abd al-Rahman b. al-Harit b. Hisam—they copied the manuscripts of the 
Qur?an. futman said to the Qurashis (everyone but Zayd): If you disagree 
with Zayd b. Tabit on anything in the Quran, write it down in the dialect 
of the Quraysh, because the Quran was revealed in their language. And 
so, they did that 

Sahih al-Buxari: al-Manaqib 61, Bab Nazala al-Qur?an bi-Lisan Quray8, #3506; 

Fada?il al-Qur?an 66, Bab nazala al-Qur?an bi-Lisan Qurays wa-l-Sarab, #4984 


Schwally (Néldeke et al. 2013, 260) dismissed the historicity of this part of the 
report as an outright forgery, saying: “generally, any tradition connecting the 
‘Uthmanic text in any way with dialectal questions must be rejected, since the 
Koran is not written in a local dialect at all but rather has a language identical to 
that of the pre-Islamic poems.” While this has been the communis opinio before 
him and after him, I hope that the current work has shown that the identity of 
the Quranic language with poetry has so far only been asserted and has not 
been demonstrated, and that the QcT indeed quite clearly reflects Hijazi Ara- 
bic. Considering the earliness of the report and how well it aligns with the facts 
of the early Quranic manuscripts, we can carefully conclude that this report 
may very well retain a historical memory of the original language of composi- 
tion of the Quran. 


8.3 The Era of the Readers (ca. 40AH-250AH) 


While the original language of the Quran, as shown by the qcT and affirmed 
by the tradition appears to have been Hijazi Arabic (or specifically Qurashi), 
at some point linguistic norms—at least in the recitation of the Quran—shift 
drastically, giving rise to the classicized reading traditions that we know among 
the canonical, and non-canonical readers alike. 


= ait 


9 Sufayb has fi Sarabiyyatin min farabiyyati l-qur?an “on the Arabic from among the Arabic 
of the Qur?an” instead. 

10 ~— SuSayb has fa-?inna l-qur?ana Punzila bi-lisani-him “for the Quran” instead. 

11 SuSayb lacks dalika. 
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Al-Jallad (2020b, 69f.) draws a tentative initial history of this development. 
He suggests that Old Hijazi, the language of the QcT, was the literary and pres- 
tige dialect of the Medinan state, and continued to be so as it transitioned into 
the early Umayyad empire. He suggests that in the Umayyad period another lit- 
erary form of Arabic gains prestige, namely the language of the Qasidah, with 
its strict metered and rhymed system. While the exact linguistic features of 
these odes are obscured by the inexorable forces of revision towards the later 
literary standard,” one feature is undeniable: the system of final short vowels 
and tanwin forms an integral part of its structure confirmed by the rhyme and 
metre. 

It seems possible that this new literary standard that enters into the soci- 
olinguistic arena, vying for prestige should be identified as the dialect of the 
Mafadd. Al-Jallad follows Peter Webb’s highly thought-provoking observation 
that the main label of group identity in the pre-Islamic gasidahs is MaSadd 
(Webb 2017, 70 ff.), who these Ma‘add were and how their qasidahs gained pres- 
tige in the Umayyad period is a question that we hope Al-Jallad will address in 
the future research project he mentions in his book (Al-Jallad 2020b, 69). 

However we interpret this relation to Ma%add exactly, one thing is abun- 
dantly clear and I follow Al-Jallad completely in his conclusion: “the Qasidah 
belong to a different literary culture than that of the Higaz, as its form is not 
found in the Quran. And even though the Quran refers to poets, there [is] noth- 
ing to suggest that these poets were producing poems belonging to the same 
style as the pre-Islamic Qasidah.” In a footnote he adds: “the very fact that the 
Quran had to tell its audience that the speaker was not a “poet” suggests a struc- 
tural similarity between the text and what the audience would have considered 
poetry. If the Classical Qasidah was the prototype, no such warning would have 
been necessary.” 

When exactly this literary variety starts to play a central role in influencing 
Arabic literary prose is frustratingly difficult to answer, due to the dearth of pri- 
mary source material that dates from the period and is likewise vocalized, but 
when it comes to the period that this “qasidah register” starts playing a role in 
Quranic recitation puts us on firmer ground. The transmission of many Quranic 
readers is rather strong, and there can be little doubt that the form in which 
they have been transmitted to us is very close to how they actually recited the 
Quran. 

The earliest reader by far would certainly be Ibn Yamir, who is said to have 
lived from 8 to 18 AH, but his transmission is problematic for a variety of rea- 


12 Something already clearly noticed and impeccably formulated by (Néldeke 1910, 3). 
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Ibn famir 


Yahya b. al-Harit 


?ayyub b. Tamim irak b. Halid Suwayd b. fabd 
al-Yaziz 


ibn Dakwan Hisam 
?ahmad b. Yazid 


?ahmad b. Yusuf ?ahmadb. Muhammad _ al-Hasanb. 
al-Taglabi b. Bakr ?abi Mahran 


Ibn Mugahid 
FIGURE 3 __Pisnad of Ibn famir as reported by Ibn Mufgahid (85-87) 


sons. First, his astounding age of 110 years should raise some eyebrows, but even 
granting that, his transmission has only come down to us through one trans- 
mitter, Yahya b. al-Harit (d. 145AH) and the two canonical transmitters (Hisam, 
153 AH—245 AH and Ibn Dakwan, 173 AH—242.AH) are removed two more genera- 
tions from Yahya sharing, partially, the same teachers. So, this reading may have 
taken its Classical shape as late as the mid second century AH. 

al-Hasan al-Basri (110 AH) and Ibn Muhaysin al-Makki (d. 123 AH) along with 
the canonical reader Ibn Katir (d. 122. AH) (see al-Dahabi 46, 69, 89) make up 
the next group of earliest readers, and their readings can be more securely 
attributed to their lifetimes. Therefore, somewhere in their lifetimes this reg- 
ister formerly proper to the pre-Islamic Qasidah had gained enough prestige to 
come to be accepted as part of the prestigious Quranic recitation. 

The bulk of the canonical and well-attested non-canonical readers alike, 
have their death dates all throughout the middle of the second until the mid- 
dle of the third century.'* It seems reasonable to conclude that recitation with 
?israb and tanwin (and seemingly at least some amount of the application of 


13.‘ Casim (d. 127), {asim al-Gahdani (d. 128), ?abui GaSfar (d. 130), al-?afmas (d. 148), ?aba famr 
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the hamzah) rose to dominance in this period. At its earliest, at the start of the 
Umayyad period, but probably became firmly established some decades after 
the beginning of the Umayyad period (perhaps around 80AH). 

This seems to be independently confirmed by the primary source material 
in the form of early Quranic manuscripts. The earliest manuscripts, those that 
can be dated to the seventh century, lack any form of vocalization signs and 
purely reflect the standard Uthmanic text, a consonantal skeleton (e.g. CPP, 
BL, Arabe 330g, Birmingham, Cadbury Research Library, Islamic Arabic 1572b). 
By the 8th century a system of red dots developed to write the vowel signs. 
Of course, the absence of vowel signs does not necessarily suggest that in this 
period the Quran was still recited in a purely Hijazi manner, but it stands to 
reason to consider the development of the vowel signs to suit a need, and this 
need would have quite naturally been to aid recitation in the linguistic style of 
the now popular Qasidahs. 

The fact that vocalization in manuscripts is primarily focused not on mark- 
ing the word internal vowels—that part was clearly considered quite uncontro- 
versial—but to primarily mark (1) word final short vowels and tanwin and (2) 
The place of the hamzah, is a strong indication that it was specifically these 
two features that were salient and of prime importance to be conveyed in this 
period of developing reading traditions. 

For an illustration of this system I have transcribed below a single page of 
R ug, f. 23a (for the photo see Déroche (2014), fig. 17). Every section in bold is 
expressed in the vocalization. Of the 2 cases of vocalization, only 23 are used 
to mark word-internal vowels, the remaining 89 express stem-final short vow- 
els, 7iSrab/tanwin, or hamzah. 

wa-la liyahdiya-hum tarigan. ?illa tariqga Sahannama xalidina fiha ?abad- 
-an wa-kana dalika ala ||ahi yasiran. Ya-?ayyuha n-nasu qad gé?a- 
kumu r-rasulu bi-l-haqqi min rabbi-kum fa-?amint xayran lakum wa-?in 
yakfurt fa-?inna lillahi ma fi s-samawati wa-l-?ardi wa-kana 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5.  llahu faliman hakiman. Ya-?ahla |-kitabi 1a tagla fi dmikum wa- 

6. 1a taqult {ala JJahi ?illa 1-haqqa ?innamaé |-masihu ‘isa bnu 

7. maryama rasulu |lahi wa-kalimatuhu ?alqa-ha ?ila maryama wa-ruhun 

8 minhu fa-2aminu bi-llahi wa-rusulihi wa-la taqulu talatatun-i ntaha 

g. xayran lakumua ?innama lJahu ?ilahun wahidun subhanaht ?an yakina 
laht wa- 


10. -ladun lahi md fi s-samawati wa-ma fi |-?ardi wa-kafa bi- 


(d. 148), Hamzah (d. 156), Nafif (d. 169), Sallam (d. 171), al-Kisa?i (d. 189), Yafqub (d. 205), 
?abii fubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224), Xalaf (d. 229), ?abu Hatim al-Sigistani (d. 255). 
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11. -llahi wakilan. Lan yastankifu l-masihu ?an yakina fabdan li-llahi wa- 
12. 1a |-mala?ikatu |-mufarrabina wa-man yastankif fan {ibadatihi 

Of course, it is frequently very difficult to be establish whether the red dot- 
ting is in fact contemporary with the writing of the text, and we only become 
more certain of this when we reach manuscripts of the classical Kufic B.11 and 
D styles, which generally date to around the middle to end of the third cen- 
tury AH (Déroche 1992, 36f.), where the vocalization appears in virtually all 
manuscripts in these styles, clearly indicating that they were considered an 
integral part of the manuscript’s creation. 

Addition of vocalization is certainly unlikely to post-date the third century, 
as by the early fourth century Ibn Mugahid canonizes the seven canonical 
readers, after which these rapidly become the dominant readings reflected in 
manuscripts. Before this canonization, however, more often than not the read- 
ings represented in these manuscripts are clearly non-canonical, and unlikely 
to have been added to such manuscripts in, say, the fourth century AH or 
later. 

Several manuscripts show nascent forms of the vocalization system, express- 
ing hamzah in ways that are somewhat different from later manuscripts. Most 
prominent is Kairouan, Musée des arts islamiques R 38, a manuscript which 
from its ornamentation and script style should clearly be considered part of 
the imperial Umayyad Qurans, which uses not red dots but red dashes, and 
seem to predate the innovation of doubling the vowel sign to mark tanwin, as 
it uses only a single dot where one expects two to be written. It stands to rea- 
son to consider this a very early example of this system, and may very well be 
contemporaneous to this manuscript, which likewise follows a non-canonical 
reading. 

BnF Arabe 334a, studied by Cellard (2015) and edited by Van Putten (2019 a) is 
a more developed system of vocalization, already using doubling of the vowel 
sign to use nunation, but employing not red dots but somewhat thicker red 
dashes than R 38. Also, its system of marking the hamzah seems to be somewhat 
different than that in other vocalized manuscripts. The vocalization, as shown 
by Van Putten (2019a), follows a non-canonical but perhaps Hijazi reading style, 
with as a prominent feature the absence of any form of vowel harmony on 
the third person pronominal suffixes. While lack of harmony in the pronouns 
becomes extraordinarily popular in the B.11 manuscripts, those consistently 
harmonize bihi only (van Putten and Sidky forthcoming), this manuscript also 
leaves that unharmonized as bihu. These features likewise give it the impres- 
sion of being rather more archaic than the regular vocalization style. 

While the details differ on how the hamzah, ritrab and tanwin is expressed in 
these manuscripts, they likewise agree that the system is only rarely employed 
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to express word-internal short vowels. I believe that we can place the rise of 
the vocalized manuscript, and especially the one with a focus on the final 
short vowels and hamzah, in the Umayyad period, continuing into the Abbasid 
period, contemporaneous with the rise of activity of Quranic readers. 

It is of course also quite significant that the eponymous readers to which 
all these readings are attributed come from this crucial era in the early 8th to 
gth century. It would have been extraordinarily attractive to attribute the read- 
ings not to historically rather insignificant figures like the eponymous readers, 
but rather to companions of the prophet or the prophet himself, but this does 
not happen. This is because it is precisely these readers that constructed these 
classicized readings in this era. 

A final, but much more scanty piece of evidence for the shift from a clas- 
sicization of the Quran may perhaps be found in the grammatical terminol- 
ogy as it is used by the early exegetical works as studied by Versteegh (1993). 
A striking difference between the very earliest transmitted tafsir of Mugahid 
b. Gabr (d. 104/722) compared to some of the slightly later exegetes such as 
Muhammad b. al-Sa?ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763), Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) 
and Sufyan al-Tawri (d. 161/778) is exactly the complete absence of the for- 
mer of any terminology for ?ifrab and tanwin, and even in Sufyan al-Tawri's 
commentary such terminology is almost entirely absent, he only uses the verb 
nawwana “to apply nunation” once (Versteegh 1993, 113). This is quite different 
from Muhammad al-Kalbi who shows a concern for variant readings and in dis- 
cussing them displays a full set of terms for final short vowels (Versteegh 1993, 
125 ff.). It is difficult not to notice that Muhammad al-Kalb?’s is exactly the gen- 
eration of many of the great Quranic reciters such as ?abu Gamr (d. 154/770) 
and Gasim (d. 127/745) and Nafif (d. 169/785), while Mugahid clearly precedes 
them, and thus perhaps also the widespread classicization of the language of 
the Quran. 

This era marked an explosion of different linguistic forms, and a negotiation 
of what the linguistic features of the farabiyyah were going to be. This much 
is already clear from the disagreement on the linguistic details between the 
canonical readers (as we saw in chapter 3), but also other non-canonical read- 
ers show an even broader amount of linguistic variation than is allowed within 
the canonical ten. Also, within the vocalized Quranic manuscripts, a wealth of 
different forms and unusual recombinations of features are found.!* What the 
Sarabiyyah was, was not yet straightforward, and this period must be seen as 


14 ‘For an in-depth study of just one part of the variation of linguistic systems, namely the 
pronouns, both in the transmitted tradition and the manuscripts see Van Putten & Sidky 
(forthcoming). 
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a negotiation towards a new standard, truly only one central feature remains 
constant throughout this experimentation and that is that the final short vow- 
els and tanwin, the one feature that is perpetuated by every line of the new 
central literary form: the gasidah. 


8.4 Crystallization of Classical Arabic (ca. 250-350 AH) 


There is a reason why we speak of Classical Arabic in a much more restricted 
sense than the Sarabiyyah that the early grammarians sought to describe. 
Indeed, at some point, the negotiation of what the farabiyyah starts to crys- 
tallize and a fairly uniform system emerges which is more or less identical 
to grammar books such as Fischer, Wright and Thackston. When exactly this 
complete crystallization takes place, is as of yet, not entirely clear. Research 
into the linguistic norms of non-Quranic literary manuscripts of the third and 
fourth centuries is still a desideratum. But I will provide some initial observa- 
tions. 

The papyrus copy of al-Gami* by Ibn Wahb (d. 19748), copied in 275AH/ 
889CE and published by David-Weill (1939) is remarkable for being strikingly 
unclassical in its language. Despite being unvocalized, it has many features that 
would not be considered part of the Classical Arabic language that we know 
today. Middle Arabists such as Blau (1999, Appendix 1) have often taken this 
work to be a reflection of ‘Middle Arabic’, a form of Arabic that mixes Classi- 
cal Arabic and colloquial features. However, if Blau is right to suppose that the 
unusual linguistic features present in this manuscript are rather reflective of 
the peculiarities of Ibn Wahb’s Arabic rather than of its copyist, we are deal- 
ing with a manuscript stemming right from the period that the parameters of 
the literary language were still being negotiated. Regardless of whether some 
of the unusual features of Ibn Wahb’s text as the result of interference of the 
author’s colloquial Arabic, seeing his deviations from Classical Arabic as devi- 
ations from an established standard is anachronistic. For example, it is highly 
problematic to declare forms like [ie ]| 4«_| ?arba‘(a)ta‘Sar as a non-Classical 
form (Blau 1999, 124), while ?abu Gaffar (d. 130 AH) who recites Q74:30 te Anu 
as tisfataSsar (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3205) which would make it farabiyyah by defini- 
tion. Clearly, the jury was still out on whether such a form was to become part 
of Classical Arabic. 

The copy of ?aba Gubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam’s (d. 224AH) Garib al-Hadit, 
copied in 252.AH, and with that the oldest known dated paper manuscript in 
Arabic, held at the Leiden University Library under the shelf mark Or. 298 is 
another data point worthy of examination. This manuscript is vocalized with 
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the modern vowel signs that are clearly contemporary with the main text, and 
this gives us an insight into some of the linguistic features. Many of the fea- 
tures that we associate with standard Classical Arabic are present, even though 
the orthography is exceptionally archaic, thus ?uxra-ha and rula-ha are spelled 
with typically Quranic orthographic practice of using ya? for the ?alif magq- 
stirah even before a pronominal clitic: , =! and J 5| (Leiden University Library, 
Or. 298," 2r, 1. 13). But despite this spelling, which has sometimes been inter- 
preted as indicating ?imalah, the spelling with fathah before this ?alif maq- 
surah suggests that it already employed the standard Classical Arabic -a. Like- 
wise, the plural pronouns are short, and they undergo vowel harmony, and the 
appearance of hamzah appears to be quite conservative. 

But a question is, to what extent these features that are present in the 
manuscript are indicative of a crystallization of the Classical norms. We are 
lucky enough to have a transmission of ?abu fubayd’s own reading of the 
Quran, and for each of these features he indeed follows the Classical norm. 
Yet there are indications that not all users of the literary Arabic language in 
the early third century would stick perfectly to this Classical Arabic norm. For 
example, in his Quranic recitation, ?abu Hatim al-Sigistani (d. 2554) still has 
the non-standard Classical Arabic lack of vowel harmony after -ay for the plural 
pronoun, i.e. falayhum but fthim, bihim (van Putten and Sidky forthcoming). 
Whether ?abu Hatim would have employed such pronominal behaviour out- 
side of his reading tradition and in his Classical Arabic prose, is sadly something 
that cannot be confirmed, as we lack any autographs, or in fact any copies at all 
of his works, but I see little reason assume a difference between recitation and 
Classical Arabic prose a priori. 

What is definitely clear is that about a century later, in Ibn Xalawayh’s Kitab 
al-Badi‘, of which we have a copy from his death year (380.AH, CBL Ar 3051), 
all the features part of the standard Classical Arabic have been firmly estab- 
lished.!® This is independently confirmed by the literary tradition, the con- 
temporary author Ibn Mihran (d. 38144) in his description of the pronominal 
system of the Quranic readers, strikingly different from most other sources in 
the genre, only mentions deviations from the Classical norm, leaving it implicit 
that anyone whom he does not mention explicitly, simply has the Classical Ara- 
bic harmonizing short suffixes (see van Putten and Sidky forthcoming). 


15 For more information on this manuscript see Witkam (2007, 1:149-152). 

16 Although occasional surprising variants show up, still from a normative perspective, for 
example the plural proximal deictic ha?wla7i is spelled ‘Ys implying haw/d?i (5r., 1. 3), a 
variant recognized to exist by Al-Farra? (lughat, 22), but not generally considered part of 
the normative classical register. 
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It seems then that quite soon after (if not already during) the period I 
labelled ‘the Era of the Readers’ the typical features that we now associate 
with standard Classical Arabic became firmly established. Some of the typical 
features that became fixed, which at the time of the early readers and gram- 
marians were clearly still up for debate are: 

— Harmonization of -hu and -hum (and vowel length disharmony of -hu/-hu, 
-hi/-hi), a feature generally associated with the Najdi dialects. 

— Short plural pronouns, rather than the long forms -humu, ‘antumiu etc. 

— Conservative syllable structure, typical for the Hijazi dialects (rusul and 
kalimah, not rusl and kalmah, kilmah). 

— Conservative retention of the hamzah, typical of Najdi dialects. 

— Generalization of the a-vowel in prefix conjugation typical of the Hijaz, 
rather than the Najdi forms like tiflamu. 

— Absence of i-umlaut ?imalah, a feature associated with Najd. 

— Complete loss of the fourth phonemic vowel é for 111-y nouns and verbs, con- 
sidered to be a Najdi feature by the grammarians, but clearly also part of 
Quranic Arabic originally. 

This rather chaotic combination of features of standard Classical Arabic should 

make it quite clear that the rather popular notion that Classical Arabic is pri- 

marily influenced by the Najdi dialects is not really borne out by the evidence. 

While the vowel harmony of the pronouns and the conservative use of the 

hamzah are indeed striking features associated with Najd, many other features 

typical of Najd like the far-reaching syncope of i and u in open syllables, the 
front vowel prefixes in the verb and ?imalah are entirely absent. 

Moreover, much of the morphology that is reflected by the actual conso- 
nantal skeleton, such as the shape of the deictic pronouns is almost invariably 
in agreement with the Hijazi forms, while the Najdi daka occurs occasionally 
in Classical Arabic prose, dalika far outnumbers it, and tika/dika, hadi and 
(ha-)?ula instead of tilka, hadiht and ha?ula?i are almost entirely unheard of. 
Contrary to popular belief, I would therefore also say that it is in fact Hijazi Ara- 
bic that is the main contributor to the phonology and morphology of Classical 
Arabic rather than Najdi Arabic. This is, no doubt, due to the massive influence 
the Quran had on the emerging literary tradition of Arabic. That this influence 
has not been realized sooner, primarily seems to rest on the fact that whenever 
the Quran agreed with standard Classical Arabic it has been considered to be 
normal and unremarkable and in line with the conclusion that the Quran was 
composed in standard Classical Arabic. 

Despite a crystallization of most of the main Classical Arabic norms being 
complete around the 4th century AH, it remains possible to encounter non- 
textbook features occur in perfectly Classical Arabic prose until surprisingly 
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late. While certainly outside the scope of the current book, let me highlight a 
few salient cases that I have noticed. 

Syncopation of huwa and hiya after wa-, fa-, la- to wa-hwa, fa-hya (§ 2.2.4.3) 
sticks around in Classical Arabic prose until surprisingly late. For example, 
al-Magmiuf al-Rasidiyyah (BnF Arabe 2324) dated to 710 AH regularly has this 
syncope throughout its text (see 31, |. 12; 104, |. 10; 229, l. 3; 34v, 1. 16; gov, 1. 6; 5ov, 
1. 6, etc.), it also attested the Hijazi form of ‘to see’ rd?a-hu (§ 5.11) rather than 
the textbook form rara-hu (5v, |. 8). Even later, in a copy of Risalat ibn Pabi Zayd 
from 1059 AH we find evidence of an-nuburah ‘prophecy’ instead of the text- 
book an-nubuwwah (BnF Arabe 1058, 5v, |. 8), a form often considered to be a 
“hyperclassicism” (§ 6.5.1.1). Also, the dropping of hamzah in places where the 
textbook norms do not prescribe it is attested surprisingly late, e.g. mastyyatu- 
ka for masi?atuka in a copy of al-Gazili’s Dala?il al-Xayrat from 170 AH (BnF 
Arabe 6859, 36r, |. 10). 


8.5 Conclusion 


I hope that this work has shown that there is still much to be discovered about 
the Quranic Arabic language, and that both Quranic Arabic, the reading tradi- 
tions of the Quran and the emergence of the standard Classical Arabic deserve 
to be studied in their own right. I hope to have shown that the way we think 
about the language of the Quran needs to be approached from a (historical) 
linguistic point of view, and should be reframed not from a position where we 
anachronistically impose later standards onto the text, but starting from its pri- 
mary source material: the Quranic Consonantal Text. 

Undoubtedly much more is to be discovered. There are two main topics I 
wish to highlight here. First is the corpus of early Islamic papyri and inscrip- 
tions. These share many linguistic similarities with the language of the Quran, 
and should likewise be seen as products of their time. Deviations from the stan- 
dard should not anachronistically be assumed to be deviations from the not yet 
established Classical Arabic standard, but instead should be compared against 
other documents of their time, including the QcT. Only this way we can deduce 
what the contemporary linguistic norms were. 

Another question is the linguistic position of pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
poetry. The equation of the poetry with standard Classical Arabic and the lan- 
guage of the Quran all too often means that interesting linguistic variation that 
occurs in the poetry gets glossed over. These corpora deserve careful linguistic 
study in their own right. While certainly the poetry is much more linguistically 
mixed than other sources of early Arabic, it strikes me as likely that different 
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poets from different regions are likely to use certain features more than others. 
The amount of times we must assume the loss of hamzah due to meter in the 
poetry of Ibn ?abi Rabifah, as shown by Schwarz (1901), for example, is quite 
striking and should probably be seen in the context of him being a Hijazi poet. 
Any comments of this kind have mostly been impressionistic and incidental 
and a systematic linguistic study of the material is direly needed. 
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Notes on Orthography, Phonology and Morphology 
of the Quranic Consonantal Text 


Aa Introduction 


This appendix serves as a more detailed discussion for some of the topics of the 
language of the Quranic Consonantal Text that have come up throughout this 
book. As previous works on the language and orthography of the Quran have 
mostly relied on the Cairo Edition, which is not always an accurate reflection of 
the Uthmanic Text, this appendix aims to add some more detailed discussion 
to questions of orthography, phonology and morphology of Quranic Arabic. 
Throughout the book there are several references to this appendix, but I have 
also included topics of note here which do not receive direct discussion in the 
book. It is hoped that this appendix can function as a short but useful guide to 
some of the main features of Quranic Arabic on its own. In some cases, discus- 
sions here rely on observations and generalizations of the orthography found 
in early Quranic manuscripts. Whenever I do so, I refer to Appendix B, which is 
a list of relevant tables that compares the orthography of certain words across 
early Quranic manuscripts. 


A2 Orthography 


The Quranic orthography was studied in great detail by Werner Diem (1976; 
1979; 1980; 1982) in a series of highly insightful and in-depth articles which trace 
the rise and development of Quranic orthographic practice from its Nabataean 
Aramaic origins. Diem exclusively relied on the orthography as found in the 
Cairo Edition, which has occasionally caused him to draw the wrong conclu- 
sions about the principles of Quranic orthography as they must have been 
present in the UT. Quite often, we find that early Quranic manuscripts consis- 
tently agree with each other on certain topics of orthographic practice, where 
the Cairo Edition differs from this practice. In this section I will discuss the 
main orthographic practices of Quranic Arabic, which will necessarily overlap 
on occasion with the observations made by Diem. 
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A.21 The Spelling of a 

In Pre-Islamic Arabic written in the Nabataean script, and transitional Nabat- 
aeao-Arabic there was no way to write word-internal a (unlike ¢, and uz). With 
the loss of the glottal stop in Quranic Arabic, the ?alif gave rise to a new word- 
internal mater lectionis for /a/ (Diem 1979, § 60-68; van Putten 2018).! In the 
act, the use of ?alif for writing /a/ is still largely optional, and it is one of 
the main points of disagreement between different Quranic manuscripts (van 
Putten 2019c, 281-286). Despite this unstable status of the spelling, several gen- 
eralizations can be made about its spelling. 

In the qct defective spellings of a are very common, but highly uncommon 
in words of the shape CaC and CaC (Diem 1979, § 67). The exception to this 
being the spelling of the verb ‘to say’ /qal/ which in early Islamic documents is 
almost without exception spelled defectively _\5, an archaic spelling retained in 
this one high frequency word, the same is true for, for example its plural form 
| 8.2 In the CE the special status of the verb gala has almost completely disap- 
peared, and is generally spelled plene as other verbs of this type. However, || 
recited as gala occurs in Q21:112, Q23:112,114 and Q43:24.3 

The defective spelling of the feminine plural ending /-at/ is standard in the 
Uthmanic orthography. In the cE only Sl. ‘daughters’ is regularly spelled plene. 
Besides these there are three specific exceptions: Q41:12 — ,« ‘heavens’ (versus 
189 times that it is spelled Se), Qq116 CLS el! ‘unfortunate days’ and Q42:22 
lL! ols») ‘the flowering meadows of the gardens’. These unique exceptions 
of these verses do not seem to be a feature of the uT. For SLL} /Sannat/ ‘gar- 
dens’, the plene spelling is regular in early manuscripts, just like ol, /banat/ 
‘daughters’, and not just used in the position Q42:22. It appears that if the stem 
+ the feminine plural ending would only be three letters long if the feminine 


1 This same feature is well-attested in early Islamic Arabic, and generally recognized to be part 
of Pre-Classical orthography (Blau 1967, § 9.1; 2002, 35, § 26; Hopkins 1984, §10). 

2 A lack of awareness of the special status of gala has led to some confusion in epigraphic 
research, The extremely common formula Cyl J6/,)8 oh [...] 441 ell ‘O God, forgive [...] 
whoever says Amen’, is misread by Grohmann (1962, 148-149; Z 256, Z 257) as [...] pel xa 
cyl b cs O God, grant pardon [...] to everyone who returns, Amen’. cf. the same formula 
with Jl8 (al-Kilabi 2009, nos. 78, 215) and with ao (al-Kilabi 2009, nos. 49, go). A similar mis- 
understanding is found in the edition of the 31AH gravestone inscription from Aswan, where 
line 4-5 cy! [8s SU Lis 3 13! 4)_dez.4] should be understood as “and ask (Allah) pardon 
for him (the deceased) when he reads this writing and says Amen’, and not how it is trans- 
lated “(passer by) When reading this inscription ask pardon for him (the deceased) and say 
Amen!” (El-Hawary 1930, 322). 

3 Inall of these cases, the choice of spelling these defectively seems to be an attempt to accom- 
modate the other canonical readings, which in these places disagree on the reading of this 
word. Some of them thus read it as gul (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3640, § 3705, § 3706, § 4154). 
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plural ending was spelled defectively, the ending is spelled plene (van Putten 
2019¢, 284). As for Sl ,s*, HLS and Slo»), these are normally spelled defec- 
tively in these positions, following the regular rule of defective spelling of -at 
in early manuscripts (see B.1).4 

In the QcT, a two syllables removed from the stress, such as in plural G-stem 
active participles and duals CaCiCu/in, CaCiCat and CaCiCan/ayn (as well as 
Cys | /al-Salamin/) are consistently spelled defectively. Diem (1979, § 67.2;1980, 
§ 105) notices this rule too, but observes that in the CE, hollow verbs break this 
patterns and are consistently spelled plene (as are the singulars), e.g. Q7:4 Ob 
‘sleeping at noon’ This is however an idiosyncracy of the cE. In early Quranic 
manuscripts these words simply follow the same rule as other plurals of this 
pattern and are spelled defectively (van Putten 2018, 108f.). 

The vocative prefix /ya-/ is consistently spelled defectively throughout the 
Quran, and this is without exception, e.g. .g+ 56 ‘O Misa’ (Q2:55 and passim), 
<6 (0 Maryam’ (Q3:37 and passim), etc.5 

Whenever the 1pl. suffix -nd is followed by any other clitic, it is consistently 
spelled defectively, e.g. ws .) ‘we provided them’ (Q2:3), éb.)| ‘we have sent 
you’ (Q2:119). 


A.2.2 Questions of Double ya?, waw and ?alif 

Diem (1979, § 37-43) discusses the avoidance of double matres ya? and waw in 
detail, and argues that the sequences of yi and wi are typically written with 
only a single ya? and waw respectively, whereas other phonetic sequences may 
still have these two consonants in a row. However, the facts as they appear in 
the CE are not very representative of the UT, and as a result the analysis does 
not hold up. 

For the (¢, Diem cites cases such as CE Gy /waliyy-i/ ‘my friend’ (Q7:196; 
Qi2:101); CE .& /yuhyi/ ‘he revives’ (Q2:73) and CE (p+! /yastahyi/ ‘he is 
ashamed’ (Q2:26). However, in early Quranic manuscripts all of these are con- 
sistently spelled with two ya?s, and therefore the uT had two yd?s (see B.z).® 


4 The common defective spelling of the feminine plural ending also occurs in early Islamic 
inscriptions, but is misunderstood by Grohmann (1962, Z 48), who interprets al ge asa 
singular ‘the blessing of God’ rather than ‘the blessings of God, cf. 4] Cl gue (al-Radid 2009, 
242). Likewise, Grohmann translates dhe 57, atl C2) ‘the Mercy and blessing of God 
may be upon you taking «S_, as a singular (Grohmann 1962, Z 150, Z 171), but this formula 
certainly has the plural /barakat-uh/, cf. Ke 67,5 atl Cy (Grohmann 1962, Z 225). 

5 This practice is also attested in early Islamic Papyri (Hopkins 1984, §10d), in the Ibn Wahb 
literary papyrus (Blau 1999, 124). Several clear cases are found in early Islamic inscriptions as 
well, e.g. (yz (al-Kilabi 2009, no. 35), ~_z,‘O my lord’ (Grohmann 1962, nos. 165, 232). 

6 The origin of this innovation in the Cairo Edition appears to come from Al-Dani’s al-MuqniS 
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UT CE 
Q7:196, Q12:101 3 Pr ay 
e.g. Q2:73 ss Fs 
e.g. Q2:26 ae 
Q2:258 eal Sl 


Qusi23,Q5043 gt 


With these forms shown to be innovations of the cE, the amount of examples 
where a single ¢¢ is used to write a sequence /yi/ becomes very small, whereas 
there are several more examples where a double ¢¢ is used even in de CE, 
e.g. Ret /yuhyi-kum/ ‘he revives you’ (Q2:28; Q8:24; Q22:66; Q30:40; Q45:26); 
cn /yuhyi-n/ ‘he revives me’ (Q26:81); (x# /yuhyi-ha/ ‘he will give them life’ 
(Q36:79); oa /huyyitum/ ‘you are greeted’ (Q4:86); Lad! /?a-fa-Yayina/ ‘where 
we then tired?’ (Q50:15) and (ye /Tilliyyin/ ‘Elyon’ (Q83:18). 

Diem (1979, § 41) considers the outcome of ba7is (Q7:165) spelled _. to be 
a reflection of /bayis/, but it seems doubtful that this is the correct analysis. 
First, it is not clear that *ba?ts is the word which _j. is supposed to repre- 
sent, as in the canonical reading traditions it is variously recited as bisin, biPsin, 
bay?asin and ba?isin (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3150).” *bi?sin would of course yield /bis/, 
for which _y, is the only acceptable spelling, and *bay?asin would presumably 
yield /bayas/ or /bayyas/, again _j being the only acceptable spelling. But even 
if Diem is right to assume that “ba7is is the origin of what _. represents, it is 
quite probable that the outcome of “ba?is after the loss of *? was not bayis but 
rather bayyis aligning with the outcome of the CaCiC adjectival pattern of hol- 
low roots such as mayyit ‘dead’ (cf. Blau 1967, §11.4.1.1) for which, once again, 
us, would be the expected spelling. For these reasons this word is not a very 
good example of avoidance of two ya?s in the sequence yi.® 

The examples that are left, then all have in common that they either have 
they correspond to the Classical Arabic sequence éyyi/irt or art. The examples 
are given below. 


who mentions that the Qurans of Medina and Iraq spell these words with only one ya?, a 
practice copied by the Cairo Edition (Al-Dani al-Muqni‘, 56). 

7 Among the non-canonical readings there are moreover reports of bay?isin, bisin, baysin and 
biris (Ibn Xalawayh muxtasar, 47). 

8 One might also consider the reading /bayis/ < *ba?isin, which would be in line with the 
orthography ol attested in BnF Arabe 61402, although this could also be analysed as a case 
of historical hamzah spelling see A.2.7. 
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The reading traditions QcT 


an-nabiyyina, an-nabirina (Q2:61 & passim)? cyxJ\ ‘the prophets’ 


al-hawariyyina (Q5:111; Q61:14) Cxyls+! ‘the apostles’ 
al-Pummiyyina (Q3:20, 75; Q62:2) cov YI ‘the gentiles’ 
rabbaniyyina (Q3:79) cs ‘worshippers of the lord’ 
Paba?-t, Paba?-iya (Qu2:38) cst! ‘my fathers’ 

warar-t, wara?-iya, wara-ya (Q19:5)"4 lys ‘behind me’ 

Suraka?-t, Surakar-iya (Q41:47) ck ‘my associates’ 

dusa?-i, duSar-iya (Q71:6) oles = ‘my prayer’ 

Pisraaril (Q2:40 & passim) hm! ‘Israel’ 


gibril, gabril, gabraril, gabraril (Q2:97, 98)" ‘Gabriel’ 


mikal, mika?il, mikaa?il, mikaa?il (Q2:98)" — j& ‘Michael’ 


As the apparent absence of double matres is phonetically conditioned, it seems 
like they should be considered the result of a genuine phonetic development, 
rather than an orthographic convention. In the case of the nouns that have a 
Classical Arabic sequence éyyina or i?ina it is likely that we are dealing with 
a contraction to /-in/. Diem (1979, § 39) deems this unlikely, as he argues that 
an oblique plural ¢4'Y! /al-ummin/ should have had a nominative ** , YI /al- 
ummun/. To my mind, it seems perfectly possible to have an asymmetrical 
paradigm nom. /al-ummiyyin/ obl. /al-ummin/ without necessarily undergo- 
ing analogical leveling in one direction or the other. This is, in fact, a possibil- 
ity in the Sarabiyyah, e.g. Cul ?aSjamina ‘the non-Arabs’ (Fischer 2002, § 116, 
note 2).!4 

As for the nouns that in Classical Arabic end in a? followed by the 1sg. pos- 
sessive marker, it seems likely that the sequence a?-t or a?-iya simply collapsed 


9 Ibn al-Gazari (§ 1531). 

10 —_Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2493). 

11 ~—_‘Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2519). Wara-yc is attributed to Ibn Katir in a non-canonical transmission 
(Ibn Mugahid, 407). 

12 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2714). 

13. Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2715). 

14 The only exception to this contraction is © se /Tilliyyiin/, Cyc /Cilliyyin/ ‘lyon’. As this 
is likely a loanword from Hebrew ‘lyon ‘upper part of something; epithet of God’ (Jeffery 
2007, 215-216), it should not surprise us that this contraction does not take place, as it may 
have been borrowed at a time postdating the contraction. 
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to /a-y/ after the loss of the hamzah and final short vowels. A trace of this devel- 
opment seems to have been retained in transmission of Ibn Katir’s reading as 
wara-ya. 

This leaves us with ob vl ‘Israel’, 4 ye ‘Gabriel’ and Se ‘Michael’. At first 
sight one might want to read these as /?israyil/, /Sibrayil/ and /mikayil/. How- 
ever, because cb. pl stands in a /UR/ rhyme eight times (Q7:105, 134; Q26:17, 22, 
59,197; Q32:23; Q43:59), such a reading would break the rhyme. The reading that 
would be consistent with both the rhyme and the spelling is, in fact, /?isril/, par- 
alleling the development that we see in the majority reading of 4 ye as /gibril/. 
By extension it seems probable that {is to be understood as /mikil/.!5 

While double ya? avoidance when spelling yi does not appear to have been 
an orthographic principle, this seems to be different for double waw avoid- 
ance when spelling wu (cf. Diem 1979, § 40). In post-consonantal position, the 
sequence /wiu/ is indeed written with a single waw. This is exemplified by forms 
of the verb awa ‘to distort; to turn around’: 0 4 /yalwiin/ ‘they distort’ (Q3:78), 
© /talwan/ ‘you will [not] turn around’ (Q3:153) and |, /talwii/ ‘you distort’ 
(Q4:135).!6 We can likewise see this avoidance of two waws in word-initial posi- 
tion we find ¢¢)» /wuri/ ‘was concealed’ (Q7:20). It seems likely that we can 
also count |4\s /fawii/ ‘so retreat!’ (Q18:16) and J ls! /al-gawiin/ ‘the deviators’ 
(Q26:224). The pronunciation of 5\5> ,>9!> ‘David’ is difficult to determine, so 
it is not entirely certain whether that should be interpreted as an example of 
double waw avoidance (see A.2.8). 

Diem takes ancient sequence “a?i(na) of 111-7 stems in the plural as having 
developed to /awi(n)/. It seems likely however that 111-? and 111-w/y stems have 
merged completely and these should rather be read as /aw(n)/. From spellings 
such as Osi! /yastahzin/ < “*yastahziruna it is clear that at least the *i?u 
sequence has merged completely with 111-w/y stems. Indeed, in the reading tra- 
ditions we see this with some of these verbs, with etymological -a?iuna forms, 
e.g. faba Gaffar’s yatawna ‘they step’ < *yata?ina and murgawna ‘postponed’ 
probably < *murgaruna (see § 6.5.5). 

Diem likewise analyses the adjectives —?s) ‘compassionate’ and (¥ » ‘des- 
pairing’ as evidence of aru > awu being represented by a single waw. Once 
again one has to wonder whether this is a correct identification. For —*s ), Diem 


15 ‘I thank Ahmad Al-Jallad for suggesting this analysis to me. 

16 |g ‘you distort’ (Q4:135) is also read as tal by Hamzah and Ibn {amir (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 2962), so may not represent an example of this. The interpretation of the reading talu 
seems somewhat controversial. Al-Farra? (Ma‘ani 1, 291) derives it from a root (?y, which 
he claims has the same meaning as tatawallaw ‘they follow in succession’. Ibn Xalawayh 
(Huggah, 127) see it as a G-stem of the root wly. 
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implicitly assumes that the Hafs reading ra?uf is the origin of the word rep- 
resented, and thus reconstruct /rawuf/, however, all other Kufan readers read 
ra?uf (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2731), which would presumably yield /rawuf/ or perhaps 
/rawf/ after the loss of the hamzah, where spelling with a single waw would be 
expected. [vy is universally recited as yarus, but ya?us is reported in Arabic 
lexicography (Lisdn 4945c), thus likewise opening up the possibility of the read- 
ing /yawus/. If his assumption that these come from CaCuC adjectival patterns 
holds up, however, these may indeed be good examples of wi being spelled 
with a single waw, assuming that “a?u did not yield /awwu/ rather than /awt/ 
in this position. 

To this he adds several other probable examples of this orthographic prac- 
tice like al-maw?iidah o> 3\\ /al-mawidah]/ ‘the buried alive girl’ (Q81:8) and o>» 
/yawidu-h/ ‘it tires him’ (Q2:255). After the loss of hamzah (3; ‘heads’ prob- 
ably became /ris/ (Q2:279) as the plural of /ras/ in analogy to /saq/ pl. /sug/ 
(incidentally also read as suruq, see § 6.4.10), but /ruwus/ cannot be excluded. 

Like double waw, the sequence of double ?alif is avoided. This is clearest 
in the case of nouns that end in ?alif mamdiudah, followed by an indefinite 
accusative. Rhyme confirms that such sequences where indeed pronounced 
with two syllables, e.g. si! /in8a?a/ ‘a creation’ (Q56:35), yet they are spelled 
with only one ?alif. 

This same avoidance is found with the question particle | /?a-/. When it 
combines with words that start with /?a-, ?i-, ?u-/, it is generally spelled with 
just a single ralif, e.g. 3| /2a-2antum/ (or /antum/?) ‘are you?’ (Q2:140), <b 
/2a-(y)innaka/ ‘are you?’ (Q37:52), J! /a-(w)unzila/ ‘has it been revealed?’ 
(Q38:8). Occasionally however, such sequences are spelled phonetically rather 
than morpho-phonemically, in which case a glide is written in the place of the 
word-initial vowel that followers the question particle, e.g. X.! /a-yinna-kum/ 
‘do you?’ (Q6:19), ae ;g) /2a-wunabbi-kum/ ‘shall I inform you?’ (Q3:15). Both 
spellings may even occur in a single verse, e.g. Oggal Ul Ley LL By Lee 14) 
/a-yida mutna wa-kunna turaba wa-Sizama a-(y)inna (or inna)!” la-mabSutun/ 
‘When we die and become dust and bones, will we be resurrected’ (Q56:47, cf. 
also the identical phrase in Q23:82 and Q37:16, where /a-(y)ida/ is spelled |31). 


A.2.3 Palif al-Wiqayah 
A place where the orthography of the QcT diverges rather sharply from Classi- 
cal Arabic orthography is in its use of the so-called ?alif al-wiqayah. In Classical 


17 There is significant disagreement among the readers whether to read these words with a 
question particle in front of both, for a discussed see Ibn al-Gazari (§ 1413). 
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Arabic, an ralif is written after word-final waw only when this waw denotes 
the verbal plural ending (Wright 1896, § 7a). In the QcT, its use is much more 
widespread, and regularly appears after any word-final // or /aw/, regardless 
of whether it is the plural verb or not (Néldeke et al. 2013, 418f.). This highly 
morphological spelling of Classical Arabic is thus an innovation. Examples 
of the broader use of the Palif al-wigdyah are, e.g. \, 4S /kafarii/ ‘they disbe- 
lieved’ (passim), \,é /masaw/ ‘they walked’ (Q2:20), |e. /yad{u/ ‘he calls’ 
(Q2:221);18 a | ale /mulaqi rabbi-hum/ ‘meeting of their lord’ (Q2:46); | juS | 
noun /du/ which in the cE follows the Classical Spelling »5, is consistently 
spelled |,3 in early Quranic manuscripts (Déroche 2009, 65). 

There is only one case in the QcT where ?alif al-wiqayah is not used for word- 
final /-t/, where we would expect it to be spelled, namely ,2~ /ya{fu/ ‘that he 
forgive’ (Q4:99) (see B.3). An exception to the general rule that whenever word- 
final /-aw/ occurs it should be written with Palif al-wiqayah, are cases where a 
/w/ immediately precedes. Thus we find 44) /?awaw/ ‘they gave shelter’ (Q8:72, 
74) and 44 /lawwaw, lawaw/'9 ‘they turn aside’ (Q63:5). This orthographic prac- 
tice is lost in the CE, but is consistent in early Quranic manuscripts (see B.4). 
There are two other words that end in /-aw/ words which in the CE are written 
without Palif al-wiqayah, one of them certainly had the ?alif al-wiqayah in the 
UT, namely, |,x /saYaw/ ‘they strove’ (Q34:5) and another whose data is a bit 
more ambiguous, as several very ancient manuscripts have the Palif al-wiqayah 
while (mostly) later ones lack it, namely: (|) e /Tataw/ ‘and they became inso- 
lent’ (Q25:21), see B.q. 

Néldeke et al. (2013, 418 f.) object to the possibility that the ?alif al-wigayah 
is intended to represent the phonetic value /a/ and /aw/, and instead suggest 
that “every final s is followed by an |” and “exceptions to the rule can be eas- 
ily explained”. However, one of the main exceptions is not addressed at all: 
All nouns that end in a consonantal /w/, either when preceded by a conso- 
nant, or when part of word-final /uww/ are consistently spelled without ?alif 
al-wigayah. Examples of word-final -Cw are: 2x)| /al-Yafw/ ‘the surplus; the for- 
giveness’ (Q2:219; Q7:199), sWL /bi-l-lagw/ (Q2:225; Q5:89; Q25:72), sll /al-lagw/ 
(Q23:3; Q28:55), 99 /lagw/ (Q52:23) ‘idle talk, 4 /lahw/ (Q6:32; Q29:64; Q31:6; 
Q47:36; Q57:20), s¢l| /al-lahw/ (Q62:11) ‘amusement, J! /al-badw/ ‘the desert’ 


18 — Thus, Quranic orthography is unable to make the distinction between the homophonous 
yad{u ‘he calls’ and yad‘u ‘they call (subjunctive/jussive)’ which in Classical orthography 
is expressed as 5¢ 4 versus | ¢-v. 

19 Ibn al-Gazari (§ 4397) reports both variants /awaw (Nafif and Rawh) and lawwaw (the 
rest). 
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(12:100). Words that end in word-final -uww are: se /{aduww/ ‘enemy’ (Q2:36, 
and passim), s48)| /al-Caduww/ ‘the enemy’ (Q63:4), 9b /bi-l-guduww/ ‘in 
the mornings’ (Q7:205; Q13:15; Q24:36), 5x) /la-Cafuww/ ‘surely oft-pardoning’ 
(Q22:60; Q58:2), 6 /futuww/ ‘arrogance’ (Q67:21). The rule as formulated by 
Néldeke et al. does not account for this, whereas the phonetic definition (which 
they object to): waw+?alif al-wigayah denotes /t/ or /aw/, does. 

Diem (1979, § 47) tries retain the orthographic rule formulated by Néldeke et 
al. while taking these forms into account. The orthographic rule he formulates, 
however, is sufficiently complex that it would take a linguist to be able to spell 
correctly. He suggests that the Palif al-wiqayah is only used of the ?alif could not 
be mistaken for the indefinite accusative. This does a reasonable job at explain- 
ing lagwun 4s) (Q52:23) versus lagwan | a) (Q56:25), although even this requires 
a rather complex process of the scribe of needing to work through counterfac- 
tual readings, in order to ensure the Palif does not get written accidentally. But 
it becomes especially difficult to square with the fact that the definite form does 
not take the Palif al-wiqayah either, e.g. al-lagwi_<\\ (Q23:3), a context where 
writing the ?alif al-wigayah could never lead to a confusion with the indefinite 
accusative. 

Moreover, Diem’s rule is based on the mistaken assumption that /u?lu? ‘pear!’ 
distinguishes the indefinite accusative lu?lu?an |} j from the other cases } J for 
lurlurun and luPlurin. This, however, is an idiosyncrasy of the CE. In the uT, this 
word always received the ?alif al-wiqayah also in the nominative and genitive 
form (see B.6). 

Since indeed the use of ?alif al-wiqayah in these words is most readily 
explained phonetically, it being used whenever it is vocalic /a/ or diphthon- 
gal /aw/, whereas when it is consonantal it is spelled without, it seems to me 
that contrary to the popular belief, the Palif al-viqayah does represent a pho- 
netic value, rather than it being a purely orthographic practice (and certainly 
not a ‘word-divider’). 

The reason why /i/ and /aw/ are treated the same may be up for debate. 
First, it is of course possible that Quranic Arabic had lost final /aw/ of the verbs. 
In many modern dialects, e.g. Damascene Arabic, the final weak ending -aw 
has been lost completely and merged with -u, e.g. katabu ‘they wrote’ and banu 
‘they built’ not **bano (Cowell 1964, 55, 61). It is possible that these merged in 
Quranic Arabic although a more conservative reconstruction seems prudent. 

Another point of comparison here is the treatment of diphthongs in the 
Old Arabic as reflected in the Safaitic inscriptional corpus. Safaitic orthogra- 
phy never writes vowels with matres lectionis. Thus, /t/ is never expressed with 
<w). Perhaps surprisingly, the diphthong /aw/ is treated the same, and is like- 
wise never expressed in writing whereas consonantal /w/ is expressed with 
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<w). Thus, to the speakers of the Safaitic Old Arabic dialect, the diphthong 
/aw/ was treated as a true diphthong, that is more similar to a long vowel than 
a vowel+consonant sequence (Al-Jallad 2015, 37 f.). 

The treatment of /aw/ and /ay/ as being distinct from other consonantal 
uses, and more akin to the long vowels, is also something we see in their treat- 
ment in the Arabic grammatical tradition. Thus, the huruf al-lin are the use of 
?alif, ya? and waw when a vowel precedes, in words like: nar ‘fire-—envisioned 
as /naAr/, dar /daAr/ ‘house’, fil /fiyl/ ‘elephant’, gila /qiyla/ ‘it is said’, hula 
/huwla/ ‘it was changed’gul /Suwl/ ‘ogre’, bayt ‘house’ and tawb ‘garment’ (Lisan, 
4117¢).20 

In light of this it seems quite likely, and phonologically plausible that the 
?alif al-wiqayah was used as a tool to write word-final ‘vocalic’ uses of waw, i.e. 
/a/ and /aw/ as opposed to consonantal uses of waw. 

Another argument that Néldeke et al. bring up to not take this as a phono- 
logical spelling, but rather a ‘place waw after every waw’ rule is that it is placed 
after verbs in the subjunctive, such as | sax, | ,axi (Q2:237), |gk-) (Qi3:30), |e o) 
(Q18:14), Ie) &) (Q27:92) lyn (Q30:39), lye (Q47:4) Isls (Q47:31), which accord- 
ing to them must be verbs ending in -uwa not -u. This presupposes that the 
Quranic reading traditions are an accurate representation of the language of 
the qct, and final short vowels were not lost in such verbs. Neither of these 
assumptions are justified. The fact that these verbs are treated exactly the same 
as verbs that end in -a in Classical Arabic rather speaks in favour of the loss of 
the final short vowels, something that I have also argued on different grounds 
in Chapter 7 and Van Putten & Stokes (2018). 

An exceptionally difficult issue is the treatment of the ?alif al-wiqayah in 
roots that originally contained hamzah. While some of these behave exactly as 
expected, it is especially the historical sequences “a?u and “a?u that paint a 
rather complex picture. Noldeke et al. (2013, 419) object to seeing the ?alif al- 
wigayah as a phonetic marking for /u/ and /aw/ as against consonantal /w/, 
because many words of the type have final hamzah. This, again, presupposes 
that the Quranic reading traditions are an accurate reflection of the language 
of the QcT, which certainly in the case of the hamzah cannot be accepted. It is 
quite clear that Quranic Arabic had lost hamzah completely (see § 5.2) which 


20 Ibn al-Gazari (§ 948, § 950, §1234, §1343) makes an explicit distinction between huruf 
al-madd (i, i, a) and harfay al-lin (aw, ay). This does not appear to be a distinction sys- 
tematically made by the early grammarians like Sibawayh, which seems to use the terms 
indiscriminately, and often uses the compound term huruf al-madd wa-l-lin. Even if it were 
an ancient distinction, the two terms are still clearly distinguished from uses of waw and 
ya? were a consonant, rather than a vowel, precedes. 
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has given rise to many forms of artifical and pseudocorrect hamzah use all 
throughout the reading traditions (see Chapter 6 and § 3.6.1). In the following 
sections we will discuss the different contexts where Palif al-wigayah appears 
where the words etymologically contained a hamzah. 


A.2.3.1 — 2alif al-wiqayah for Stem Final *u? 

When it comes to stem final *w?, regardless of what vowel would historically 
follow, the word is always spelled with Palif al-wiqayah. Thus |\s_/>\ /imria/ ‘man’ 
(Q4:176), |) /lalii/ ‘pearl’ (Q52:24), |)! ‘the pearl’ (Q55:22; Q56:23). In the 
Cairo Edition some these forms of ‘pearl’ are spelled without ?alif al-wiqayah, 
but this not original to the UT, see B.6. 

In the case of the indefinite |) ‘pearl’, the spelling is thus ambiguous 
whether it represents nominative/genitive /lula/ or accusative /laluwa/. This 
ambiguity has indeed lead to disagreement in the Quranic reading traditions 
where the word may be read both as a genitive u?lu?in, luilurin and as an 
accusative lu?lu?an, liluPan (Q22:23; Q35:33, see Ibn al-Gazari, § 3652). 


A.2.3.2 Treatment of Stem-Final *a? 

In nouns, etymological sequences of stem-final “uw? behave exactly the same as 
stem-final /uww/, and thus are spelled without Palif al-wigayah: » 8 /quruww/ 
(< gurur-) ‘menstruations’ (Q2:228) »~ /suww/ (< *su?-) ‘the wickedness of ...’ 
(Q2:49, and passim), ,.WL ‘wickedness’ (Q2:169, and passim), .)\ ‘wickedness’ 
(Q4:17, and passim). Of course, in the indefinite accusatives, these receive a 
final ?alif as the mark of the indefinite accusative, e.g. |, /suwwa/ ‘wicked- 
ness’ (Q4:110) 

In the verbal system, however, we find these spelled with ralif al-wiqayah in 
the two instances that it occurs. What is recited in the reading tradition as la- 
tanu?u is spelled | ,=) ‘would be a burden’ (Q28:76) and what is recited as tabuira 
is spelled |\,< ‘that you bear’ (Q5:29). This is likely the result of analogical level- 
ing due to a partial paradigmatic levelling of the 11-, 111-? imperfect paradigm 
with the 111-w paradigm: 


Proto-Arabic Hamzaless Arabic 

IlI-w II-w, III-? IlI-w II-w, III-? 
gsg.m. *yaslu *yaburu yarlu *yabuww >> yabit 
3pl.m. *yaSlu(na) *yaburu(na) yatlu(n) yabu(n) 


3plf  *yaSluna *yaburna yatlun yaslun 
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The merger of I1-, 111-7 verbs with 111-w verbs towards ending in /-W(n)/ may 
perhaps be visible in | ,0) /li-yasti/ (Qu7:7) which is variously read as li-yasti7u ‘so 
that they will sadden’, /i-yasii?a ‘so that he will sadden’ and li-nasi?a ‘so that we 
will sadden’ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3447). If the majority reading yasi?i was indeed 
the grammatical form intended, then it seems that the Quranic Arabic pronun- 
ciation of this was /li-yast/. 


A.2.3.3 Treatment of Word-Final *a?t 

Unlike Classical Arabic spelling, 11-w/y, 111-? verbs in the in the perfect 3pl.m. 
form are spelled without an Palif al-wiqayah, e.g. 51.5 /baw/ ‘they returned’ 
(Q2:61); 9l8 /faw/ ‘they returned’ (Q2:226),7! sle /Saw/ ‘they came’ (Q3:184) 
and also 4\) /raw/ ‘they saw’?? (Q2:166; Q7:149; Q10:54; Q12:35; Qu9:75; Q28:64; 
Q34:33; Q37:14; Q40:84, 85; Q42:44; Q62:11; Q72:24). The last of these is spelled 
||) in the Cairo Edition, but this is not original to the ut, see B.7. As word- 
final /a/ is otherwise always spelled with ?alif al-wiqayah, this suggests that 
word-final “a?u shifted to /aw/, rather than *“awu as Diem (1979, § 65) sug- 
gests. 

Of exceptional status is |»! ‘they did evil’ (Q30:10; Q53:31) which is univer- 
sally recited as Pasd?a and thus we would rather expect the spelling ** yL«|. But 
indeed, in early Quranic manuscripts, the spelling is as it is found in the Cairo 
edition (see B.16). This spelling thus seems to suggest a pronunciation /?asaw/ 
rather than /?asaw/. As this is the only C-stem perfect in the 3pl.m. of stems of 
this type, it is difficult to be sure about this analysis. 


A.2.3.4 | Word-Final *a?a 

Plural hamzated verbs that historically end in “a?-u are likewise spelled with 
the ?alif al-wiqayah and are presumably pronounced /-aw/: \s,¢ /tabarraw/ 
‘they disown’ (2:167), |,)>' /fa-draw/ ‘so avert!’ (3:168), |, 3! /iqraw/ ‘recite!’ 
(Q69:19), |» 3& /fa-qraw/ ‘so recite!’ (Q73:20). 

One verb lacks the final Palif al-wiqayah: 5, /tabawwaw/ ‘they settled’ 
(Q59:9), thus showing similar behaviour as the verbs without an original *? that 
have /w/ before a final /-aw/, like 4 | /?awaw/ ‘they gave shelter’ (Q8:72, 74) and 
33 /lawwaw, lawaw/ ‘they turn aside’ (Q63:5) discussed above. 


21 It is worth appreciating how the qct aptly distinguishes this word from |44 /fawi/ < *fa- 
wit ‘so retreat!’ (Qi18:16), which would have been homographic had the Classical Arabic 
rule of the ?alif al-wigayah been adhered to. 

22 The Quranic Arabic perfect of ‘to see’ was /ra?/, not /ra?a/, see § 5.11 for a discussion. 
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A.2.3.5 | Word-Final *a?u(n) 

As for “a?u sequences, verbs are overwhelmingly spelled with waw and ralif 
al-wiqayah, with a couple of exceptions where it is simply spelled with ?alif, 
e.g. |g. /yabdaw/ ‘he begins’ (Quo:4, 34 (2x); Q27:64; Q30:11, 27), |e /taftaw/ 
‘you will not cease’ (Q12:85), | 4.8 /yatafayyaw/ ‘it inclines’ (Q16:48), |S 3) ‘Ilean’ 
/atawakkaw/ (Q20:18), |,0l ‘Y /la tagzmaw/ ‘you will not be thirsty’ (Qz20:119) 
15) /yadraw/ ‘he knows’ (Q24:8), |, le /ma yatbaw/ ‘will not concern him- 
self” (Q25:77), lsc, /yunassaw/ ‘is brought up’ (Q43:18), |,, /yunabbaw/ ‘will 
be informed’ (Q75:13). There are three exceptions to this general rule, namely 
\j>e2ut /yustahza/ ‘it is being ridiculed’ (Q4:140), |, /yatabawwa/ ‘he settles’ 
(Q12:56), |, /natabawwa/ ‘we settle’ (Q39:74). 

For nouns, the ralif spelling is more common, although the spelling with 
?alif al-wiqayah occurs as well. Thus for *al-mala?u ‘the chieftains’ we see: \\\| 
/al-mala/ (Q7:60 66, 75, 88, 90, 109, 127; Qu1:27; Q12:43; Q23:33; Q28:38; Q38:6) 
and | Jk! /al-malaw/ (Q23:24; Q27:29, 32, 38). The other noun, from *naba?u ‘the 
news of’, on the other hand, occurs more often in the waw + ralif al-wiqayah 
spelling: |,: /nabaw/ (Q14:9; Q38:21; Q64:5) but : /naba/ (Qg:70). The indefi- 
nite form *naba?un ‘news is likewise spelled |, (Q38:67) (see B.8, B.g). 

The presence of these spelling with final waw and ?alif al-wiqayah seems to 
have an important implication for the relative chronology of final short vowels 
and the hamzah, as it requires that hamzah was lost before the final short vow- 
els were lost. The forms that are simply spelled with ?alif are perhaps analogical 
levelling of the default form, as verbs that end in -a do not usually show a dis- 
tinction between the imperfective and aorist/apocopate, and likewise nouns 
that end in -a do not usually show a distinction between the nominative ver- 
sus the accusative after the loss of final short vowels.?3 


A.2.3.6 | Word-Final *a?u 

An especially vexing case of the issue of the ?alif al-wiqayah in words that ety- 
mologically end in ?alif mamdidah followed by the nominative or imperfect 
*y. First of all, it should be said that unlike the reflexes of *a?u—where the 
distribution is almost 50/50—\the vast majority of the words in this group are 
simply spelled with the final ?alif. However, there are 18 cases in the CE where a 
spelling with waw + ?alif al-wigayah shows up. However, a closer look at the data 
in early Quranic manuscripts shows that not all of these can be successfully 
reconstructed with that spelling in the UT. B.10, B.u, B.12, B.13, and B.14 tabulate 


23 The genitive seems to show similar free variation, but there is only evidence for it in con- 


struct e.g. Che MI ols (Q6:34) but (oa ge Le oye (Q28:3). 
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the attestations of the relevant words as they appear in early manuscripts. Here 
I will give a summary of the conclusions we can draw from this examination. 
Below, I have also included a few cases where an unusual spelling occurs where 
the cE has Palif. 


Qira?at CE UT 
Q518 — ?abna?u Ail I gal ail Le! 
Q6:5 Pambaru Le lg Le Neel 
Q26:6 rambaru Le lg L. | (probably) 
Q6:94 Suraka?u 1S 4 6b 
Q42:21 Surakaru 1S 4 1S 4 
Q30:13 Sufasaru | gaat lead 
Q14:21 ad-du‘afaru —\ ,ax,a)| | pana l 
Q40:47 ad-du‘afaru —_\ ,ax,a)| | pan,a| 
Q35:28 al-Sulama?u —_\ gae| | ated | 
Q26197 = Sulama?u bel aelwe ble We 
Q60:4 burararu lon lox 
Qu1:87 nasaru | 2a lL or | 2) 
Q37:06 —al-bala?u | Jl SUI 
Q44:33 balad?un lob ~ 
Q4o0:50 = du Sau AS leo AS les 
Q5:29 gazaru Cpl Lace Cll) she 
Q5:33 gazaru Crd Lote SA\lr ib 
Q20:76 = gaza?u op > cp ala 
Q39:34 gazd?u Cytewst| |p Cyt! gle 
Q42:40 = gazaru date |g im dale gli 
Q59:17 gazaru Cla Lace Cll I> 


Of the 19 words spelled with the ?alif al-wiqayah, only six appear to have been 
spelled as such in the uT, with one (\,21 Qu:87) being somewhat unclear. In 
five cases gazdru is not spelled as \5‘> or \> but as 4l‘> instead, whereas the 
spelling |4~ is entirely absent. The normal spelling of ?alif mamdudah nouns 
with simple ?alif remains the majority spelling however (10 cases). 

All cases of the 5! spelling are nouns in construct (a place where final short 
vowels appear to have been retained), and thus »|:> may very well represent 
/8azawu/, with optional weakening of stem final hamzah, whereas \:>- in iden- 
tical context would represent /gaza?u/. With a clitic following, this noun is 
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variously spelled with and without the final glide in the uT (A.4.11). This spelling 
would then align with the proposed theory here that waw not followed by Palif 
al-wigayah represent consonantal /w/. The only fly in the ointment is | ,<| (Q6:5) 
which is likewise stands in construct but has the ralif al-wiqayah. A possible 
solution is to not read this as a ?aCCaC plural, but rather as a PaCCuC plural, 
ie. “Panburu > Panbu, which would explain this spelling. Admittedly, however, 
this solution is rather ad hoc. 

The remaining words with the ralif al-wiqayah spelling are all diptotic CuCa- 
Ca?u plurals that do not stand in construct. Among these nouns, spellings of 
this type are fairly common with, five times appearing with the waw+?alif al- 
wiqayah in the nominative, and 19 cases where it is spelled with Palif. Rabin 
(1951, 110, §w) speculates (following Vollers) that these forms represent /ad- 
dufafo/ with a final vowel /6/, and he seems to think that there is no special 
relationship between this spelling and the nominative. The fact that we never 
see such spellings in non-nominative contexts (which are by no means uncom- 
mon) however make this rather unattractive to assume that the original case 
vowel plays no role here. 

However, it is similarly unlikely to take these spelling as representing /awu/, 
or even /aru/ (as suggested by Diem 1981, § 184a; and Noldeke et al. 2013, 422). 
In contexts much less ambiguous than the very specific context of CuCaCa?u- 
plurals, it seems to be clear that with such a sequence the spelling 5! would be 
expected, at least usually (see the reflexes of “a@?u, and “gazaru above). I would 
tentatively suggest that for reasons currently not entirely clear, the outcome 
of diptotic *CuCaCaru indeed is /CuCaCo/, creating a diptotic case distinction 
not dissimilar to the sound masculine plural with /CuCaCo/ in the nominative 
and /CuCaCa?/ (or /CuCaCa/?) in the oblique. Quranic Arabic then represents 
a stage where such nominatives have mostly, but not entirely, been analogically 
levelled. 

The difference in behavior of the diptotic plurals may very well be because of 
their lack of nunation. Thus *-d?u, *a?a became /-6, -a/, because there was no 
nunation to guard this contraction, whereas *-d?un, “arin, “a?an were exempt 
from this contraction and became /-a?, -a?, -a?a/. This may also explain why 
*Pawltyaru- when followed by pronominal clitics appears to behave as ending 
in Palif maqsurah /?awliya-hum/ rather than ?alif mamdidah ** /?awliyawu- 
hum/ (see A.4.11). Without further data this hypothesis will have to remain 
speculative. 


A.2.3.7 ly, by 
A final word whose spelling appears to contain an Palif al-wiqayah is | 4 )\ ‘usury’ 
(Q2:275 (3x), 276, 278; Q3:130; Q4:161), which in the indefinite appears spelled 
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as L_) (Q30:39) (see B.15). This alternation between |, and | spelling may at first 
glance seem similar the treatment of the *CuCaCa?u plurals discussed above. 
However, unlike the nouns above, this spelling is not unique to the nomina- 
tive, but is found in all cases but the nominative, e.g. ly }1 Og L&I “those 
who devour usury (acc.)” (Q2:275), ly I (te “like usury (gen.)” (Q2:275). 

It is quite unclear what the etymological background of this word is and how 
to interpret it. In the Quranic reading traditions it is either read as ar-riba or ar- 
ribé (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1974), but on the basis of the spelling with waw, it has been 
argued that it should be /ar-ribo/ (Rabin 1951, 105; Noldeke et al. 2013, 418). As 
Rabin points out, this is an opinion, already endorsed by al-ZamaxSani (Kas- 
Saf, I, 319). However, there are no other stems with /0/ as a word-final vowel, 
regardless of case—and there is no obvious etymological origin for this vowel 
to appear in this context. As shown by Van Putten (20174), “awV- yields /a/ in 
Quranic Arabic, not /6/, and thus we would expect *ar-ribawa to have yielded 
**\ }\ /ar-riba/, or perhaps even (3 }| /ar-ribé/.24 Due to the unusual position 
of this word, Rabin (1951, 109, §u) seems justified in assuming that the word is 
likely a borrowing of some kind, but the exact linguistic origin remains unclear. 


A.2.3.8 Summary 

The table below summarizes the distribution of the different spelling of Palif al- 
wiqayah and waw (as well as the spellings 5| and simply |). Excluded from this 
table are several highly frequent particles which are never spelled with ?alif 
al-wigayah. These are 48, 9 and J. In the cases where the distribution is not 
absolute, I have shaded the cell with the dominant spelling. 


*u, “uwa | *uPv(n) *aw “aru =| *aru(n) | *a?u(n) | “ari | *uwwr(n) | *u?v(n) | *Cwv(n) 
\g] 3461 | 3(+2?) 218 6 22 6(+1?) | 2 2 
ll 5(41?) | 20 
z) 3 (*-waw)(+1?) | 1 (*-wa?ii) 31 47 16 
\ 16 221 


24 Some Arab Grammarians appear to have argued that unlike *CaCaw- stems, like Lae 
“stick’, originally *CiCaw- and *CuCaw- stems shifted their final root consonant to y, some- 
thing that also happened in Quranic Arabic (eal /ad-duhé/ ‘the forenoon’ (Qgg:1) and 
dl /al-Sulé/ ‘highest (plural)’ (Q20:4). For a brief discussion see Ibn al-Gazari (§ 1974). 
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It should be clear that the two spellings |, and 4(|) are in quite strict comple- 
mentary distribution, clearly suggesting a phonetic origin for these spellings. 
The only environment where such spellings appear to be in competition is in 
the *-a?u(n) sequence. However, as we saw above even here the two spellings 
appear to be mostly in complementary distribution, where | is reserved for 
triptotic nominative nouns in construct, and | |, is reserved for diptotic nouns 
in the nominative definite and indefinite form. It therefore seems quite reason- 
able to suggest that indeed |, is used to write /-ii/ and /-aw/, whereas 5 marks 
word-final consonantal /w/. 


A.2.4 Spelling of \a- ‘Indeed’ as Y 

In the Quran the asseverative la- is frequently spelled Y before 1sg. form of 
the verb.”° It is attested once in the CE in 4#3\Y /la-?adbahanna-h/ ‘I will 
surely slaughter him’ (Q27:21), but attested in quite a few more places in Early 
Quranic Manuscripts, for example ¢ 43) e /fa-la-Pugattifann/ ‘So surely I will 
cut off’ (Q20:71 in sMia); O45/Y /la-?akidann/ ‘surely I will plan’ (Q21:57 in W, 
776); bel /la-Pamlanna/ ‘I will surely fill’ (Q32:13 in W,?’ T;?® Q38:85 in BL); 
we V5 /wa-la-tugwiyanna-hum/ ‘and surely I will mislead them’ (Q15:39 in 
Arabe 334¢); ecvly |» /wa-la-P?amuranna-hum/ ‘T will surely command them’ 
(Q4:119 in W, Arabe 330b); bly !, I will certainly admit you’ (Q5:12 in Arabe 
324c);29 Ekksl'Y /la-2aqtulanna-k/ ‘I will surely kill you’ (Q5:27 in W,°° cpp, 
BL3); ‘aed \Y /la-?atiyanna-hum/ ‘I will surely come to them’ (Q7:17 in S, sMia, 
kK); X 
SA, WIN /la-2azidanna-kum/ ‘I will surely increase you’ (Q14:7 K33); ax Jel'Y /la- 


\Y /la-?usallibanna-kum/ ‘I will surely crucify you’ (Q7:124 in cpp,3?); 


ufaddibanna-hi/ ‘I will surely punish him’ (Q27:21 in W, T). 

Besides these extra places in the Quran where we attest such spellings, there 
are also some disagreements among the reading traditions about whether cer- 
tain phrases should be read with /a or asseverative /a- that seem to stem from 
this spelling practice. For example, Qunbul fan Ibn Katir reads Qio0:16 aus 9 


25 Blau (1967, § 8.2) gives several clear examples of this same orthographic feature in early 
Christian Arabic, e.g. 0 aly ‘T shall admit, cpelY ‘T shall return’, » pW dha, !'Y I swear I 
shall sell you to the Berbers’, \gx.o!'Y ‘I shall do it’, ete. 

26‘ The extra ?alif has been removed. 

27 The extra ?alif has been removed. 

28 The extra ?alif has been added by a later hand. 

29 ~The extra ?alif has been removed. 

30 =‘ The extra ?alif has been added by a later hand. 

31 ~The extra ?alif has been added by a later hand. 

32 The extra ?alif has faded, and was perhaps removed on purpose. 

33 +The extra ?alif has been removed. 
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& No lYy ab lb law Sa?a llahu ma talawtu-hii Salaykumi wa-la-radra-kumit 
bi-hi “and if Allah had willed it he would have not have recited it to you, and 
he would have made it known to you” rather than reading 4 X_yo!‘Yy as wa- 
(a ?adra-kum bi-hi “nor would he have made it known to you” (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 3247).34 Qunbul “an Ibn Katir also reads 4.4)| eo ely (Q75:1) as la-Pugsimu 
bi-vawmi l-qiyamah ‘I definitely swear by the day of resurrection’, while the rest 
reads (a Puqsimu bi-yawmi I-qiyamah ‘No! I swear by the day of resurrection’ 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 3247).35 

Sidky (2021, 181) points out that it was already noticed early on that this 
surprising early orthography could yield significant ambiguities as both the 
asseverative and negative indicative would end up being spelled exactly the 
same, which al-Farra? criticitices as being “of the terrible spelling practices of 
those of old” (wa-huwa min suri higa?i l-Pawwalina) (Al-Farra? Masani, 1, 295f.). 

The spelling as ‘Y is not just restricted to cases of the asseverative particle 
before a 1sg. verb, but can occur before any word that starts with a hamzah; Al- 
Dani (MugqniS, 36) reports the spelling | x2 9\'Y ‘they were active’ (Q9:47), which 
is indeed attested in early manuscripts (Gk; BL; Rampur Raza). And likewise, for 
the asseverative particle combined with the preposition (1| we find the spelling 
IY (Q3:158: S, W,3® Q47, GK,3” CPP; Q37:68: W, Arabe 333d), as pointed out by 
Diem (1979, § 26). A close examination of early manuscripts will likely uncover 
even more cases. 


A.2.5 The Prepositions Sala, hatta and lada Are Often Spelled \\ «Me ck> 

It is common in early copies of the Kufic C style to write the prepositions Sala 
and hattd as Mc and > rather than the now standard (|e and _¢> (Cellard 2015, 
208-213), manuscripts of this type appear to always be of Medinan regionality 
(Cellard 2015, 168-186; see also van Putten 2019~, see especially 356, note 122). 
This alternate spelling is also found once in the CE for ladda: (¢.) (Q40:18) and 
|x) (Qu2:25). These three words are exactly the words with ?alif maqstrah that 
reading traditions that have 111-w rimalah (see § 3.3.3.3) normally read as /a/, 
despite their spelling (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1973),38 and atta is explicitly mentioned 


34 Surprisingly, this reading is not mentioned by Ibn Mugahid (121), despite Qunbul being his 
direct teacher. 

35 Most works mention explicitly that Q75:2 4¢\sUl jal od! Ys is read as wa-la Pugsimu 
bi-n-nafsi l-lawamah ‘And nay! I swear by the reproaching soul’ even by Qunbul, although 
here too a reading wa-la-rugsimu seems more natural. 

36 —— The ?alif has been removed. 

37. The ?alif has been removed. 

38 Also, the preposition dl is read as /?ila/ rather /?ilé/, but this word is not commonly 
spelled ‘YI (but see the corrected spelling of ‘YI to (4! in Q46:5 in cai). 
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as being an exception by Sibawayh (Tv, 135). It seems to be the case that these 
words in Quranic Arabic were probably pronounced /hatta/, /Cala/ and /lada/, 
despite their spelling. The spelling with ¢¢ for these words should probably 
be considered historical spellings, rather than reflecting the pronunciation of 
Quranic Arabic (van Putten 20172, 62).39 

The most likely explanation for this exceptional spelling of /a/ with ¢¢ can 
probably be explained through their respective etymologies. It seems likely that 
in the history of Quranic Arabic these prepositions were “?ilay, “Salay, “laday, 
and “hattay.4° When these would be combined with a noun starting with the 
definite article, it would create a “aya triphthong which would then contract to 
*e and get subsequently shortened to a in a closed syllable, e.g. *falay al-raguli 
> “Fale l-raguli > Sala l-ragul. From this realization Sala before definite articles, 
one could easily get a preposition fala through backformation. 


A.2.6 Words Starting with /l/ Preceded by the Definite Article. 

The definite article when it precedes a word that starts with J, is sometimes 
written with only a single /am. This is regular for _\)\ ‘night’, and was probably 
original for | J | ‘the pearls’, which is written with only a single /am in two rather 
early manuscripts (see B.6). All forms of the relative pronoun in the Quran are 
spelled with a single /am, rather than the Classical Arabic practice which only 
maintains this spelling for the singular and masculine plural forms, whereas all 
other forms write it with two /ams (see A.4.5). 

The vast majority of the words whose stem starts with /am however, are 
written with two lams, most notably, of course, 4! /allah/. The fact that even 
before the fam the definite article is usually spelled morphologically rather 
than phonetically (unlike Nabataean Arabic) was one of the reasons for Van 
Putten (2019b, 15) to suggest that the definite article was probably assimilated 
in Quranic Arabic, as it is in Classical Arabic, and that at the very least it cannot 
tell us that it was unassimilated as it is in the Damascus Psalm fragment. 


A.2.7 Historical Hamzah Spelling with (| 
Say? ‘thing’, in early Quranic manuscripts, is written both ,s and (sl, appar- 
ently haphazardly but with a clear preference to spelling it with Palif. In the 


39 Such spellings also occur in the early papyri (Hopkins 1984, §10d, only mentioning k>) 
and Christian Arabic (Blau 1967, §10.1). Considering the special position of these prepo- 
sitions in the reading traditions and the grammarians, the spelling of these prepositions 
cannot be used as evidence that the vowel /é/ and /a/ have merged (pace Hopkins 1984, 
§12¢; Blau 2002, §16). 

40 On the etymology of hattd, see Al-Jallad (2017b). 
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Cairo edition (¢L4J is attested in Q18:23. There is no special significance to this 
position in early manuscripts, where the spelling may occur elsewhere, and 
some manuscripts spell it _.4) in Qi8:23 as well (e.g. sMia).4! I side with Diem 
(1980, § 127-128) that this is likely a historical spelling. There are many cases 
where an original *? next to a *y or in a position where it would become a y is 
spelled with the orthographic (|. Other cases of this found in the Cairo edition 
are: 


wal /&U\ /al-malayi-h(um)/ ‘his/their chiefs’ (Q7:103; Q1o:75, 83; 
Qu1:97; Q23:46; Q28:32; Q43:46) 

le /Siy/ ‘it was brought’ (Q39:69; Q89:23) 

Cpe Ml cls yy /min nabay(i) al-mursalin/ ‘of the tidings of the messen- 
gers’ (Q6:34) 

cls! /a-fa-(y)in/ ‘but if not ...’ (Q3:144; Q21:34) 

ogk 4b /miyah, miyatayn/ ‘one/two hundred’ (Q2:259 (2x), 261; Q8:65 
(2x), 66 (2x); Q18:25; Q24:2; Q37:147). 

Slaw! /as-stiwé/ ‘the evil’ (Q30:10) 

|i ¢ wil /yayas, tayasii/ ‘he despairs/(do not) despair’ (Qu2:87 (2x); 
Q13:31).42 


In early Quranic manuscripts, the verb \2 ‘to want’ and ‘to come’ in the suffix 
conjugation also occasionally employs this spelling: 


<4 ‘you want’ (sMia, Q18:77; T, Q24:62) ~Lé ‘you (pl.) want’ (Arabe 331, 
Q2:223; DAM 01-213, Q7:161). 2. & ‘you came’ (T, Q19:27) 


Several other examples have been identified by Puin (2011, 164). 


bl /sil/ ‘it was asked’ (Q2:108, in S, DAM 0128.1) 
gl /siy/ ‘he was distressed’ (Qu1:77, in S) 


41 The spelling (¢lé is also well-attested in the early Islamic Papyri (Hopkins 1984, § 15d). 

42 Diem (1980, §127) explores the possibility that this might in fact represent /yayas/, the out- 
come of the metathesized root ?ayisa ‘to despair’ as attested in several modern dialects, 
as well as in the Classical Arabic lexicons. He suggests this is not likely, as the perfect form 
does not point to this metathesis. I tentatively follow this conclusion, although it could 
be that y? > ?y was a regular metathesis, which eventually gave rise to the perfect stem 
being analogically remodeled towards rayisa. This other reading with metathesis is pos- 
sible, and is in fact attested among the reading traditions, al-Bazzi fan Ibn Katir reads 
istayasit (Qu2:80), tayasii, yayasu (Qu2:87), istdyasa (Qu2:110), yayas (Q13:31), (Ibn al-Gazari 
§ 1528). The metathesized perfect form of this verb is attested in the early Islamic papyri 
(Hopkins 1984, § 56). 
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al /raya-y/ ‘my vision’ (Q12:100 in CPP; W; SM1a; Q12:43 in W, SM1a, GK) 
u-il /bayyis/ ‘wretched’ (Q7:165 in A6140a4) 


An apparent application of this same spelling practice is found in the spelling 
of classical as-sayyi?ah. While this is spelled 4..J) in the CE, occasionally in 
early manuscripts we find 4,1, with the etymological ?alif seemingly before 
the wrong consonant in terms of the seat of the hamzah. 


Q7:95 4yl\ /as-sayyiyah/ (CPP; BL) 


A similar process is found on word-boundaries. Whenever a word is preceded 
by 6i- or fi- and the consonant after the ?alif is a ya?, a second ya? is writ- 
ten. In the cx this only occurs three times | /bi-(y)ayyam/ ‘in the days 
of ...’ (Qi4:5), 4 /bi-(y)ayd/ ‘with strength’ (Qs51:47), Ral /bi-(y)ayyi-kum/ 
‘which of you’ (Q68:6). But this practice is much more widespread in early 
Quranic manuscripts than it is in the CE. The spelling is especially common 
in the phrase .,| ‘with the signs/verses of ...’ which is subjected to a rigor- 
ous study by Déroche (2014, 47). Also, the singular 4,l ‘with the sign/verse 
of ...’ is usually spelled in this manner. There are, at least, occasionally cases 
where the same spelling is employed after the prefix li- (van Putten 2018, 
111). 

bi-Payyi is invariably spelled as (3\, in early manuscripts, as can be easily seen 
in the oft-repeated (313 in Q55 (see Arabe 331, W, SMa, Top etc.). In other places 
in the Quran, we likewise find the same spelling regularly: 32 (Q7185; Q45:6; 
Q53:55; Q77:50), Bb (Q31:34; Q81:9) and BY (Q77:12). 

Van Putten (2018, 109 f.) suggested that these spellings are hybrid spellings 
that represent both the original etymological ?alif, but use the ya? to point out 
that these forms were now pronounced as /bi-yayat/, /bi-yayyi/ etc. Some evi- 
dence for this reading is furthermore found in the Quranic reading traditions. 
Al-2asbahani Yan Wars fan Nafif is said to have pronounced every instance 
of fa-bi-Payyi as [fabiyayyi], and there is some disagreement within his trans- 
mission whether bi-?ayyi-kum (Q68:6) and bi-?ayyi (Q31:34) are read this way 
(Ibn al-Gazari, § 1492-1493). There is however no mention of Q81:9, nor li-?ayyi 
Q77:12, and nothing on bi-?ayat, bi-Paydin or bi-rayyam. 

While Van Putten (2018) does not comment on this, it is very striking that 
whenever such a spelling takes place across word boundaries, it invariably 


43 Itis possible that the original reading of this word was rather /bayis/, something both |: L 
and the more generally attested _.. also supports as a reading. There does not seem to 
be a significantly difference in meaning between ba?is and baris. 
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involves a word that starts with | and has ¢¢ later in the word. This is unlikely to 
be a coincidence. Perhaps the loss of word-initial *? did not undergo the same 
developments as word-internal *? (something suggested by other parts of its 
orthographic behaviour as well) and a secondary sound-law takes place where 
*? > y /i_dy. The rather specific context in which the sound law takes place, 
however, is ad hoc and another solution may be thought of, but it seems that 
any explanation must account for the fact that this spelling practice seems to 
be conditioned by a y later in the word.*4 


A.2.8 The Spelling of dawid as 2\55 and ru?is as .'\s) 
A rather puzzling spelling practice which may be related to the marking of 
historical hamzah when it stands next to u can be found in the name dawid. 
In the cE this name is spelled 54/5, but in early manuscripts it is frequently 
spelled 3\5. (Marx and Jocham 2015, 29ff.). It seems possible that this reversed 
order of the ?alif and waw represents an alternative pronunciation of the name: 
/duwad/ or /du?ad/,*° similar to the appearance of the spelling «*,| and * ,\ 
for Pibraham and Pibrahim (van Putten 2020b). Unlike the spellings of ree ¥ 
Pe 2 no clear pattern arises of the two spellings being used in fixed places across 
manuscripts. In general, manuscripts either have the 2\5> or >5!> spelling (see 
B.17). 

Such an explanation is less obvious for the representation of ru?ius however. 
It likewise occurs spelled as oc! |,) in two manuscripts (Q14:43, Is. 1615 I, CA1). 
Here we can hardly argue that the pronunciation was ruwas or ru?ras. It seems 
then that, for whatever reason the |, sequence may reflect a historical sequence 
“Pu, with the etymological position of the *? transposed, perhaps because it was 
no longer pronounced, much like what we saw with the historical spelling ¢<| 
for words that involved ya?, where the ?alif also often does not stand in the 
right place, e.g. cle < “gira. If this is also the case for 3/92, the spelling may 
still represent /dawud/, which would then have come from an earlier “da?ud.*6 
Note however, other manuscripts occasionally attest an etymological hamzah 
spelling for words with similar syllable structure, where the ?alif does stand in 


44 This spelling convention on word-boundaries is not reported on for non-Quranic early 
Islamic Arabic, but it is at least found on the Dome of the Rock inscription which spells 
as LL (dotted as such!) (Kessler 1970, 6). 

45 Cf. the Muftazili ?ahmad b. ?abi Du?ad (d. 240.44), see EI”: s.v. Anmad b. Abi Du’ad. Of 
course, we may also entertain the idea that this is a later spelling pronunciation and in 
fact Ibn ?abi Da?td was intended. 

46 Which in turn could, in fact, come from “dawid again, due to the presence of a shift of 
“wu and wii to ru/?i well-attested in Classical Arabic, and also found in the QcT once (see 
A.3.11). 
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the etymologically correct position, e.g. sl (Q5:6, ms.or.fol. 4313), likewise 
yarusan is spelled with a historical spelling sl, (Qu7:83, Or. 2165) (see B.18). 


A.2.9 Plene Spelling of Shortu 

Occasionally, the Quran attests examples where what was likely short w is 
spelled with a s. This is well attested in forms of the plural demonstrative ele- 
ment *?ul- such as ¢4},| /ulayik/ ‘those’, ‘Ys! /ula?/ ‘those’; |,)5\ /ulti/ ‘those of 
(masculine, nominative)’; (44! /uli/ ‘those of (masculine, genitive/accusative)’; 
| /ulat/ ‘those of (feminine). For words of this type, this spelling practice 
continues to be the regular spelling all throughout the written history of Ara- 
bic.*” As it is unusual to find short vowels being spelled with a long vowel sign 
in the QcT, as this is not at all the norm, one might consider the possibility that 
these forms in Quranic Arabic originally had long vowels, as per their spelling. 
This option appears to be supported by Rabin (1951, 153), who however does not 
comment on it explicitly and also says that Classical Arabic has Pulari, which 
to my knowledge only occurs with a short vowel (Fischer 2002, § 7, n. 7). How- 
ever, the short vowel is in better agreement with the cognates of this plural 
morpheme in other Semitic languages, which all universally point to a short 
vowel. The spelling of short u with s is attested once in a context other than the 
plural pronoun base rul-, namely, NS 2 y gle /sa-uri-kum/ ‘I will show you’ (Q7:145; 


Q21:37). 


A.210 Defective Spelling of Word-Final Long Vowels before ?alif al-wasl 
While long vowels before Palif al-wasl are generally spelled plene, it appears 
that these long vowels were shortened, at least, before the ?alif al-wasl of the 
definite article, and this shortening is on occasion expressed in the orthogra- 
phy, as pointed out by Néldeke et al. (2013, 409). 

The vocative ?ayyuhd is usually spelled |! in the QcT, but a spelling | occa- 
sionally occurs. In all cases this happens in front of a noun with the definite 
article, s+ g\\ 4| ‘O believers’ (Q24:31), ~lw! ab ‘O sorcerer!’ (Q43:49) and a 
ODI ‘O two dependents’ (Q55:31).48 To my knowledge no other cases of defec- 
tive final a. 

For defective a we find: OL.'Y| gy ‘man supplicates’ (Qu7:11), aul wy ‘and 
God eliminates’ (Q42:24), gla)! ¢ 4 ‘the caller calls’ (Q54:6), ash 3 gt ‘we will 
call the angels of Hell’ (Qg96:18), cy» 5\\ che ‘the righteous ones of the believers’ 
(Q66:4). 


47 Puin (20n, 150) identified several early Quranic manuscripts where words of this type are 
occasionally spelled without the », e.g. LWls /fa-ulayik/, (4! /uli/. 
48 Cf. early Christian Arabic with the same practice (Blau 1967, § 9.2). 
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Most common, however, is the shortening of ¢ before Palif al-wasl: 2 5. 
4| 4 ‘God will bring’ (Q4246), Oc 3h ce ‘we save the believers’ (Quo:103), 
ural! oI Jk ‘in the sacred valley’ (Q20:12; Q79:16), Cyl! 2l4 ‘verily a guide of 
those who’ (Q22:54), (el oly ‘the valley of ants’ (Q27:18), 4! (sl ‘God has given 
me’ (Q27:36),*9 2 YI oI] (b+ ‘the rightmost side of the valley’ (Q28:30), (,o#! 

4, ‘guide of the blind’ (Q30:53),5° ¢#)! G2, ‘The beneficent intends for me’ 
(Q36:23), o#! Jbe ‘the burning one in hell’ (Q37:163), ¢y.l! >~‘O my slaves who 
.” (Q3910), Cail! j| 11 ‘the elevated ships’ (Q55:24),5! JAS! _)|,41 ‘running, 
disappearing’ (Q81:16). 

A special case is 341 2% (Q6:57) which is variously read as yaqdi l-hagqq and 
yaqussu l-haqq (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3029). Only in the former option are we deal- 
ing with the shortening of ¢ before ?alif al-wasl. However, I agree with Sadeghi 
(2013) that the second reading is probably original. 


Ag Phonology 


A.3.1. Consonants 

The consonantal system as can be reconstructed for Quranic Arabic based on 
the QcT has been illustrated in Van Putten (2019b). The table below reproduces 
the reconstructed phonological system, when the sign used in the transcription 
does not correspond to the IP realization, the IPA realization is written behind 
it. Insome cases, I have simplified technically ambiguous realizations of sounds 
to the most likely realization based on modern tagwid realizations. For a more 
detailed discussion of other likely realizations, I refer the reader to Van Putten 
(2019b). 

The ~ sign, which usually marks ‘unaspirated’ is here to be understood as 
the glottis standing in prephonation state, i.e. a somewhat closed glottis which 
stops strong turbulent airflow (which leads to aspiration in stops and “voice- 
lessness” in fricatives). For the stops this auditorily presents itself as unaspi- 
rated stops, and for the s which is likewise maghur, as a fricative without tur- 
bulent airflow (van Putten 2019b, 7-12). 


49 See Van Putten (forthcoming) for a discussion on the spelling of this word and other cases 
of ?alif maqsirah followed by the clitic -ni/ni. 

50 Read by Hamzah as tahdi l-‘umya (Ibn al-Gazari: § 3896). 

51 Wléillin the cx, but this is an idiosyncrasy of this edition. See A.4.10 for a discussion on 
the spelling of this adjective. 
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Labial Dental Lateral Palatal/Dorsal Pharyngeal Glottal 
Stop b e[t],d ¢[t™] K(k), g [a] (?) 
Fricative ft [8], d[d],z[4°] a [Be] x [x] 9 [8] f[h],¢ 
Sibilant s, 2,8 [s* | s[f] 
Nasal m n 
Approximant r l y [j],w 


A.3.2 The Loss of the Hamzah 


As has long been recognized, the orthography of the Quran seems to reflect 


a dialect that has lost the hamzah in most environments. In an earlier arti- 
cle, I have shown that rhyme confirms that this is not purely an orthographic 
idiosyncrasy, but is an accurate reflection of how the Quran was pronounced 
(van Putten 2018).5? The table below illustrates the main phonological devel- 


opments caused by the loss of hamzah, along with examples. 


Development Example 

*C?v > Cv *yasralu > \! /yasal/ (Q70:10) 
*al-raf ridati > 042 Y\ /al-afidah/ (Qio4:7) 
*guzrun > ‘~ /guz/ (Q15:44) 

*v?C > 0C *yarkulu > § \, /yakul/ (Quo:24) 
*yurminu > cy» /yamin/ (Q2:232) 
*ad-diPbu > —.3\\ /ad-dib/ (Qi213) 

*U? >i/uww *bari?un > (¢ x /bariyy/ or /bari/>? (Q6:19) 


Final *a? remains unchanged 


*ala>a 
*ati/u > aWi/u? 


*j/u?a > i/uWa 


*surun > »~ /suww/ (Q3:174) 

*as-samG@?i > lau)! /as-sama?/ (Qi4:24) 
*PinSa?an > Lai /in8a2a/ (Q56:35) 

*sarala > Sls /sal/ (Q70:1) 

“ba?isa > _y, /bayis/ (Qu:99) 
*naqraru-hut > 0 25 /naqrawu-h/ (Q17:93) 
*muraddinun > 03 /muwaddin/ (Q7:44) 
*firatun > 42 /fiyah/ (Q3:3) 


52 On the topic of the hamzah spelling see also Diem (1976; 1980, § 116-128). 


53 See A.3.9. 
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(cont.) 

Development Example 

*i/u2U > U *mustahzirun > Oy 3-0 /mustahzin/ (Q2:14) 
*al-mustahzirina > ¢y3(04| /al-mustahzin/ (Q15:95) 
*rurusakum > x 19) /rasakum/ (Q2:196) 

*a?U > aW *yatariina > ©, /yatawn/ (Qg:120) 
*barisin > _ /bays/>* (Q7:165) 

*a?i/u > aWi/u *sa?ilun > ls /sayil/ (Q70:1) 
*dufaru-kum > Asle> (Q25:77) 

A.3.3 Vowels 


As for the vowel system of Quranic Arabic, it shares with Classical Arabic the 
short vowel system a, i, u and likewise shares the long vowels a, ¢ and u. How- 
ever, the Classical Arabic a corresponds to a, é and 0. The table below represents 
the phonemic system of Quranic Arabic that can be reconstructed from the 
QcT. 


Front Central Back/Rounded 
High c u u 
Mid e (0) 
Low a a 


Besides the Classical Arabic long vowels /a/, /1/ and /a/, Quranic Arabic had a 
fourth phonemic vowel which was written with a ya? and likely pronounced 
as /é/, e.g. ¢4 /hadé/ ‘he guided’ (passim). It is clear from the rhyme that 
this was a separate sound from final /a/ written with ?alif, § 5.8, as they do not 
cross-rhyme. This fourth vowel /é/ should not be seen as a variant of a, which 
its Arabic name Palif maqsurah bi-surat al-ya? ‘the shortened ?alif with the 
shape of the ya?’ might suggest, nor should its pronunciation ?imalat al-ralif 


54  Thisis the reading of Ibn Sihab al-Zuhri (Ibn Xalawayh muxtasar, 47). Some other possible 
interpretations of this rasm, e.g. /bayyis/ seems possible too. For a discussion see A.2.2. 
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nahw al-ya? ‘The leaning of a in the direction of ?’ be understood as a historical 
process, which was not the concern of the Arab grammarians. Instead, these 
are purely descriptive terms. Van Putten (2017a) has shown that not only is the 
?alif maqsurah bi-surat al-ya? in the Quran pronounced differently, it also has 
a different historical background from the ?alif maqsurah bi-surat al-ralif and 
is fully phonemic so that it cannot be understood as an allophone. The table 
below gives an overview of some of the instances of Quranic Arabic /é/ and 
the etymological origins from which it develops. It likewise shows that the out- 
come of the original triphthongs containing *y is orthographically distinct from 
those that contain *w and original *a.5° 


QcT QuranicArabic Proto-Arabic Classical Arabic Gloss 


7 


(ods /hadé/ *hadaya (ods ‘he guided’ 
os 

cote = /hudé/ *hudayun ois ‘guidance’ 
GS /dikré/ “dikrayu oe ‘a reminder’ 

ee, 
4Js — /hadé-h/ *hadaya-hu ols ‘he led him’ 
43 — /tuqéh/ “tugayata 3 a ‘a precaution’ 
les /da%a/ *daSawa les ‘he invoked’ 
eles = /da%a-h/ *daSawa-hu aes ‘he called him’ 


Verbs with final /é/ in early Quranic manuscripts, dissimilate to /a/, written as 
Lor defectively when the pronominal suffix -ni/-ni follows (_4 or ¢,). This same 
development happens when the 1g. suffix -ya (_,) follows a noun that ends in 
/é/. Van Putten (forthcoming) has argued that, since this spelling difference is 
phonetically conditioned, we are likely dealing with a regular dissimilation of 
é to ad in the vicinity of ¢ or y. This difference in spelling has mostly been lost 
in the CE, where these verbs and nouns are treated exactly the same before the 


55 The Cairo Editions contain a few exceptions to this orthographic practice. For example, 
igtaba-hu (Qu6:121) is spelled 4z>-|; Early Quranic manuscripts, however consistently spell 
this 4yc>-| (e.g. B, W, BL, SM). The same is true for the same word in Q68:50 (e.g. W, SM). 
Likewise, fuqbd-hd (Qo1:15) spelled ,2¢ in the Cairo Edition, is simply found as le in 
early manuscripts (e.g. SM, G) (see B.27). However, while (,2 /madé/ ‘departed’ (Q43:8) 
has the expected spelling in the cE, early Quranic manuscripts surprisingly seem to con- 
verge on the spelling Las (see B.28). 
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isg. suffixes as before any of the other pronominal suffixes. For a full overview 
see Van Putten (forthcoming) but, one finds for example Q7:143: 3L7 (W; sMia; 
GK; BL; CPP; 330g; DAM29 (37) where the CE has (¢ }. 

A small group of nouns in Quranic Arabic are written with a final o,. These 
are ose ‘prayer’ (passim), oS) ‘alms’ (passim), o > ‘life’ (passim), o 5» ‘Manat’ 
(Q53:20), egwL ‘in the morning’ (Q6:52; Q18:28); » =I ‘the salvation’ (Q40:41) 
and o;<i£ ‘like aniche’ (Q24:35). While these words are often explained as rep- 
resenting an orthographic innovative way of writing word-internal /a/, based 
on Aramaic spellings of some of these words, Al-Jallad (2017c) shows that this 
explanation is not very convincing. It is clear that all the words of Arabic origin 
in this list originally had a sequence “awat which monophthongized to /-oh/ 
(see also § 5.3). 

Another word that may have had the phoneme /0/ is |» JI /ar-ribd/ ‘usury’ 
(Q2:275 (3x), 276, 278; Q3130; Q4:161). The spelling with waw ?alif while in 
Classical Arabic ending up as 4, similar to the /0/ of /saloh/ becoming salah, 
salat may suggest that this word was /ar-ribo/. The etymology of this word 
is rather unclear (Rabin 1951, 109, §v), and current accounts of the phoneme 
/o/ do not predict native words to have /6/ in word-final position (Al-Jallad 
2017c; van Putten 2017a). There is also no forthcoming explanation why the 
indefinite form of this noun apparently shifts this /o/ to /a/, as it is spelled 
Ly (Q30:39). Some nouns that etymologically end in a stem *-a? may have 
shifted to “a?u to /6/ in the nominative, as is discussed in more detail in 
A.4.11. 


A.3.4 Loss of Final Short Vowels and tanwin 

From the internal rhyme found in the Quran, it seems clear that what are 
considered the pausal pronunciations of final short vowels and tanwin are in 
fact also the pronunciation in verse internal position as well (van Putten and 
Stokes 2018). Hence the developments that have taken place are the follow- 
ing, “u, “i, “a, “un and “in are lost word-finally, whereas “an has shifted to a. 
Case and mood vowels appear to have been retained in construct, however. 
This reconstruction seems to be further confirmed by the Quranic orthography 
which indeed lacks any sign of regular tanwin that we would have otherwise 
expected. 

While throughout most of the corpus the generalization of this reduced 
case/mood system is borne out, there are a couple of Surahs that appear 
to tell a different story, at least in pausal position. In several final short *-a 
appears to have been lengthened. In some cases, this appears in the QcT, and 
is further confirmed by the rhyme, e.g.: |.,4)| /az-zuniina/ ‘the assumptions’ 
(Q33:10), Y axl /ar-rasula/ ‘the messenger’ (Q33:66) and Siu! /as-sabila/ ‘the 
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way’ (Q33:67). To this we may add as well the diptotic plural with an appar- 
ent diptotic accusative ending: | ,)| 8 /qawarira/ ‘crystal clear’ (Q76:15, 16)°° and 
SUL. /salasila/ ‘chains’ (Q76:4). 

In other cases, the spelling is not changed, but the rhyme that such words 
appear in make it clear that they are to be read with final /-a/, thus every other 
case of the accusative of as-sabil in rhyme is spelled _\..W! but certainly rhymed 
/as-sabila/ (Q4:44, Q25:17, Q33:4). Likewise, two subjunctives seem to rhyme 
with final /-a/ +3) o! /an azida/ ‘that I should add’ (Q74:15) and ).# ©) /lan 
yahura/ ‘he will not return’ (Q84:14). Note that these are isolated exceptions, 
and both the definite accusative and the subjunctive occurs hundreds of times 
in rhyme where they are not pronounced as /-a/. How to understand the excep- 
tional status of these rhymes (which mostly concentrate and Q33 and Q76) 
requires further research.5” 


A.3.5. Assimilation Across Vowels 

A major feature of Quranic Arabic that distinguishes it quite clearly from later 
Classical norms is its assimilation of identical and coronal consonants across 
vowels, while some of these ambiguous cases lead to disagreement between 
the Quranic readers, there is not a single reading that shows no signs of this 
assimilation at all. 

For assimilation across vowels where the consonants are identical, it mostly 
concers with the first-person clitics -ni and -nd. The table below illustrates the 
examples. In some of these cases there is a disagreement between the regional 
codices, where one of the codices has an unassimilated form where the other 
does, in such cases I have given the abbreviated code (S = Syria, M = Medina, B = 
Basra, K = Kufa, C = Mecca) of the regional codex that has the minority variant. 
The unmarked version is then the variant that occurs in all other codices (see 
Sidky 2021; Cook 2004). 


56 The form in Q76:16 does not occur in rhyme, but is the first word of the verse, directly fol- 
lowing the previous word spelled like this. This being said, the later Basran codices seem to 
change this spelling to the expected _, )\ 8. For a discussion on the reports on this spelling 
and its attestations in early manuscripts see Sidky (2021). 

57 Fora further discussion on these rhymes see also Van Putten & Stokes (2018, 161-163). 
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QcT Pronunciation Quranic recitation 
se! (Q6:80) /2a-tuhagssin-ni/ ?a-tuhaggun-ni, Pa-tuhaggu-ni*® 
3s,2b (Q39:64) /tamurin-ni/ tarmurun-ni/-niya, tamurun-ni, ta?’muru- 


niya, tamuri-niya®® 
S97 (Q39:64,S) — /tamuriina-ni/ —ta?muriina-ni 


lol (Qu2:11) /taman-na/ ta?man”-nd, taman”-na, taman-na®° 

& (Qu8:95) /makkan-ni/ makkan-ni®! 

eX (Q18:95, C) /makkana-ni/ = makkana-ni 

Laxd (Q2:271) /fa-nafim-ma/ —_fa-naSim-ma, fa-niSim-ma, fa-nism-mG, fa- 
nisim-ma® 

last (Q4:58) /nafim-ma/ nasim-ma, niSim-ma, niSm-ma, nitim-ma 

GS! (Q2:30 & passim) _ /?in-ni/ ?in-ni 

GS! (Q2:47 & passim) /2an-nii/ Pan-nt 

Ul (Qz:4 & passim) —_/?in-na/ ?in-na 

UI (Q4:66 & passim) /?an-na/ ?an-na 

ald (Qa7:21) /la-yatiyan-ni/ —la-ya?tiyan-ni, la-yatiyan-ni® 


coed (Qa7:21, C) /la-yatiyanna-ni/ la-yartiyanna-ni 
SF (Q23:93) /turiyan-ni/ turiyan-ni 


One might be tempted to understand such assimilation taking place as evi- 
dence that in Quranic Arabic the intervening short vowels of these stems 
had been lost, even before clitics. Interpreted in this way, these would not be 
examples of assimilation across short vowels. For early Christian Arabic, which 
shows similar cases, e.g. (‘=| /?axzan-ni/ ‘he grieved me’, Sl /2amkan-ni/ ‘it 
was possible for me’, .¢-4 /yadin-ni/ ‘you judge me’. Blau (1967, § 35.4; § 41.4) 
indeed interprets these as evidence for that. 

It is worth making several more observations here however: even when the 
previous consonant is completely unvocalized in the reading traditions, iden- 
tical consonants following each other may be written twice, thus the jussive 
Ss y (Q4:78) recited as yudrik-kum ‘(death) will overtake you’ is written with 


58 — Ibnal-Gazari (§ 3037). 


59 _Ibnal-Gazari (§ 4091). 
60 Ibnal-Gazari 
61 — Ibnal-Gazari (§ 1208). 


62 Ibn al-Gazari (§ 2806). 


( 
( ) 
(§ 1209). 
( ) 
( 
63 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 3801). 
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two kafs, 4g» (Qi6:76) recited as yuwaggih-hu and 24% X, (Q24:33) recited 
as yukrih-hunna are written with two Ad?s. But assimilation written out may 
also happen as found in the jussive (3 (Qg:49) recited as taftin-ni. As such, 
the fact that e.g. (> 4 (Q12:33) ‘they call me’ is written with two nuns does 
not necessarily prove the pronunciation /yadfana-ni/, it could just as well 
stand for /yad{un-ni/ with morphophonological spelling. However, in light of 
the fact that nouns followed by pronominal clitics appear to have kept their 
final short vowels (A.3.4), it seems reasonable to assume that this is the case 
for verbs too. The examples given above are therefore not evidence for the 
lack of final short vowels, but rather examples of assimilation across vowels, 
a phenomenon of which there are many more examples in Quranic Arabic 
where we cannot propose the absence of an intervening vowel as we will see 
below. 

Assimilation of identical consonants across a vowel also rarely occurs in the 
jussives of geminated verbs like yamdud. These forms are far outnumbered by 
cases where the metathesis did not take place, but it is worth mentioning all 
the cases here. If the same word also occurs elsewhere unassimilated, I have 
included them in this table as well. When regional variants play a role letter 
codes are given once again. 


QCT Pronunciation Quranic recitation 

oy, (Q2:217) /yartadid/ yartadid 

24 ,(Q5:54, SM) /yartadid/ yartadid™* 

4 y, (Q5:54) /yartadd/ yartadda 

ay, (Q27:40) /yartadd/ yartadda 

BLA (Q4:5) ——/yusaqiq/ yusaqiq(i) 

SLL (Q59:4) /yusaqq/ yusaqq(i) 

la, (Q2:282) /yudarr/ yudarra, yudar®® 

jlas (Q2:233) /tudarr/ tudarra, tudarru, tudar®® 


Another place where the QcT irregularly has assimilation across short vowels 
is in the tD- and tL-stems, where the ta- prefix may be optionally assimilated 
to the following coronal consonant. This may happen both in the suffix con- 


64 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2989). 
65 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2774). 
66 Ibn al-Gazari (§ 2774). 
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jugation and in the prefix conjugation, although in the latter it is much more 


common. The seven cases of this assimilation in the prefix conjugation are the 
following. 


QCT Pronunciation Reading Traditions 


6 sls (Q2:72) /fa-ddaratum/ _fa-ddara?tum(u), fa-ddaratum(i) 
15 464 (Q5:6) /fa-ttahhara/ —_fa-ttahharii 

|S y\s! (Q7:38) — /iddarakii/ iddaraki 

abel (Qg9:38) /ittaqaltum/ ittaqaltum(it) 

cy jly (Quo:24) /wa-zzayyanat/ wa-zzayyanat 

Gb! (Q27:47) — /ittayyarna/ ittayyarna 

4) y0\(Q27:66) — /iddarak/ iddaraka 


For the prefix conjugation there are many more examples, but are cause for 
some disagreement between the readers. When a ya- prefix precedes an assim- 
ilated tD/tL-stem, all readers are in agreement that the prefix assimilates, but 
when it stands before a ta- prefix, some rather see it as the haplological avoid- 
ance of the sequence ta-ta- > ta-, similar to 3 ‘YY, /wa-la tafarraqii/ ‘do not 
become disunited’ (Q3:103) but |,3 a ‘Yy /wa-la tatafarraqii/ ‘id’ (Q42:13). As 
both haplology avoidance and assimilation occur in the QcT, it is not possible 
to be certain in those cases whether we are dealing with assimilation or hap- 
lology. The table below gives several illustrative examples of the problem using 
the common verb tadakkara as the basis for examples. 


QcT Pronunciation Reading Traditions 
Shy (Q2:269) — /yaddakkar/ yaddakkaru 

ds (Qi319) —/yatadakkar/ yatadakkaru 

) 19 Saks (Q6:80) /tatadakkartn/ tatadakkaruna 


) 9 55 (Q6152) /taddakkariina/, /tadakkartina/ tadakkaruna, taddakkariina 


There is no way to decide what the intended pronunciation was of a second per- 
son, or third person feminine prefix conjugation verb when the next consonant 
can be assimilated, and the Quranic readings do not seem to retain a histor- 
ical memory of it, and rather have complex generalized rules. For example, 
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the Kufans always read ta- followed by an assimilatable consonant assuming 
haplology (thus tadakkaruna), whereas the other readers always assume assim- 
ilation (thus taddakkariina) (Ibn al-Gazari § 3084). 

Other coronal consonants may occur assimilated as well, are unattested in 
the prefix conjugation: 


QcT Pronunciation Reading Traditions 


(3243 (Q2:74) /yaSSaqqaq/ yassaqqaqu 

9 sb, (Q2:158) — /yattawwaf/ yattawwafa 

| gta (Q4:92)  /yassaddaqu/ yassaddaqu 

Os p2:(Q7:94) /yaddarraftn/ yaddarrafina 

lp xs (Q23:68) /yaddabbara/ yaddabbari 

O grew! (Q37:8) /yassammafun/ yassammafuna 

= ,(Q80:3) /yazzakke/ yazzakka, yazzakké, yazzakka 


As was the case with the assimilation of identical consonants across vowels, 
this type of assimilation is also cause for some disagreement between the 
regional codices, for Q7:3 the Syrian codex has 45s recited by Ibn Samir as 
yatadakkaruna whereas the non-Syrian codices have 0 35-s variously recited as 
tadakkarina or taddakkaruna. In light of the non-Syrian reading, the more nat- 
ural reading of Q7:3 in the Syrian codex is probably tatadakkaruna, a reading 
that is indeed reported for Ibn {amir (as a non-canonical transmission) and for 
?abt al-Darda? (Ibn Xalawayh muxtasar, 42; Ibn Mugahid, 278). ?abu al-Darda? 
was one of the companions of the prophet who indeed died in Damascus, and 
was one of Ibn (amir’s teachers (Ibn al-Gazari, § 627), it is therefore no surprise 
that he would have the expected Syrian variant. 

The assimilation across vowels of ta- to a following coronal may even hap- 
pen if the ta- is preceded by a consonant. This seems to occur in the Ct-stem 
istata‘a ‘to be able’, but may, depending on the interpretation, also occur with 
the Gt-stems ihtada and ixtasama, for a discussion on the interpretation of the 
Gt cases see § 5.10. The table below illustrates some examples. 
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QcT Pronunciation Reading Traditions 

\eUax! (Q18:97) — /istatatt/ istatava 

\eUaw!(Qi8:97) — /isttactu/ istaSu, isttavu®” 

cei ¢ (Qu8:78) _/lam tastatis/ lam tastatif 

cee h (Q18:82)°8 — /lam tastti?/ lam tasti$ 

$4, (Qio:108) —/yahtadi/ yahtadi 

(Sy; (Q10:35) /yahddi/ (or /yahdi/?) yahiddi, yahaddt, yahaddi, yahddi, 
yahdi® 

|g teat (Q2:190) /taStadu/ taStadu 

\gtas (Q4:154) /taiddii/ (or /tadii/?) tafddu, tafaddu, taSaddu, taSdu”® 

Oyea% (Q26:96) /yaxtasimiin/ yaxtasimuna 


Oyma% (Q36:49) /yaxssimiin/ or /yaxsimiin/ yaxissimina, yaxassimina, yax- 
dssimuna, yaxssimuna, yaxsim- 


una” 


These examples should make it clear that syncope of short vowels between 
two identical consonants, and assimilation of ¢ to coronals across a vowel hap- 
pens quite frequently all throughout the QcT. It seems to have always been 
optional, and for almost every single example of such a phenomenon there 
are examples where the assimilation did not take place as well. Its distribu- 
tion does not present an obvious explanation for this variation. The fact that 
both casi ¢ and geet ¢ occur only several verses apart, and | Uz! and | ela. 
even occur in the same verse, give us little reason to suggest that this is due to 
multiple authors or scribes for different parts of the Quran. It seems that we 
must conclude that such assimilations across vowels were a free variant option 
in the language of the Quran, which infrequently occurred regardless of envi- 
ronment. 

The freedom between different assimilated and unassimilated forms is in 
fact so close, that almost perfectly parallel verses may occur both with assimi- 
lated and unassimilated forms, for example: 


67 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 3540). 
68 The Manuscript Ma v1165 has cai for both Q18:78 and Q18:82. 
69 —_Ibnal-Gazari (§ 3256). 
70 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 2969). 
71 Ibnal-Gazari (§ 4010). 
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Q6:42 wa-lagad rarsalna ?ila Pumamin min qabli-ka fa-raxadna-hum bi- 
l-ba?sa?i wa-d-darrari lasallahum yatadarraSana 


We have sent already unto peoples that were before thee, and we vis- 
ited them with tribulation and adversity, so that perhaps they might grow 
humble. 


Q7:94 wa-ma rarsalna fit garyatin min nabiyyin Pilla Paxadna Pahla-ha bi- 
l-ba?sa?i wa-d-darra?ri lafallahum yaddarraSana 


And we sent no prophet unto any town except to visit its people with 
tribulation and adversity, so that perhaps they might grow humble. 


Another case of this process is attested in the non-canonical readings, and 
is well-attested in vocalized Quranic manuscripts for the verb dia¥, (Q7:22; 
Q20:121) ‘they covered (themselves), which is read by the canonical readers as 
yaxsifani but is attested vocalized as yaxassifani, yaxissifani in kufic manus- 
cripts (e.g. Q7:22 in Arabe 334j; Q20:121 in Arab 325j, 347a), which is clearly an 
assimilated form of the Gt-stem yaxtasifani. These forms are attested in the 
Sadd literature too, e.g. Ibn Xalawayh (muxtasar, 42, 90). 


A.3.6 Pausal Shortening of -i 

Quranic Arabic has two realizations of word-final -i, it can either be written 
with a |, or with no mater at all. This concerns any type of word-final yar: 
(1) Final -7 of definite 111-y nouns, e.g. >|4)| ‘the valley’ (Q89:9); (2) 1sg. Object 
pronoun -ni, e.g. © 84 ‘fear me’ (Q2:41); (3) 1sg. possessive pronoun -i, e.g. ¢x> 
‘my religion’ (Qio9:6); (4) The -7 of imperfect verbs (only once): 1 ‘it passes’ 
(Q89:4). 

Van Putten & Stokes (2018, 156-158) showed that these shortened forms are 
overwhelmingly favoured in pausal positions. While long forms rarely occur 
in pause, and shortened forms only occasionally occur outside of pause. Thus, 
pause seems to be quite clearly the origin for the shortening. The fact that these 
forms stand in rhyme where the vowel is entirely unpronounced, suggests that 
the -¢ was not shortened, but dropped altogether, which would mean the pausal 
form of the 1sg. possessive marker was zero-marked. 


A.3.7 *sayyi?at as ow Reflecting /sayyat/ 
Original *sayyi?at- ‘evil deeds’ in the CE is regularly spelled as om, SLudl 


seemingly with an Palif in the position of the *?.”4 In early manuscripts this 


72 This spelling also appears to be common in early Christian Arabic (Blau 1967, § 11.4.1.2B). 
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spelling is not always regular. It is outside the scope of the current work to 
examine this spelling in every single manuscript. Instead, below I have listed 
the spellings for every single occurrence of the word in the cpp. It becomes 
clear that the spelling ©..., more in line with the normal orthographic prac- 
tices of the QcT, occurs besides SL. 


Ls (Q3:193), Hud! (Quo:27) 
A (Q3:195; Q25:70), Cer! (Q4:18; Q7:153, 168; Q42:25; Q45:21, 33), 
Re (Q4:31; Q5i12; Q8:29), te (Q65:5) 


As with most other CayyiC adjectives, sayyi? has a contracted by-form say? in 
Classical Arabic (Lane, 14914, see also al-Farra? Lugat, 30), cf. dayyiq-, dayq- ‘nar- 
row’ (Lane, 1868b), mayyit-, mayt- ‘dead’ (Lane, 2800b) and layyin-, layn- ‘soft’ 
(Lisan, 4117b). It seems then that the spelling ~~ should be considered the 
outcome of this contracted form, i.e. /sayyat/ or /sayat/, whereas the spelling 
<4. represents the uncontracted form /sayyiyat/. The ?alif then is not a sign 
for the hamzah, but rather the result of the regular rule for the plene spelling of 
the plural feminine ending which occurs if the word would otherwise consist 
of only three letters (see Appendix A.2.1). 

Whether the Qct indeed originally showed free variation between the con- 
tracted or uncontracted form, or whether the CE is correct in only showing the 
contracted form is a question that cannot be addressed in the current work. 


A.3.8 A Case of N-Assimilation? 

While by no means regular, there are two examples in the QcT where the 
sequence of two nins is simplified to just a single niin, namely: Q21:88 A 
‘we save), Qi2:110 (2-3 ‘so we save’ (cf. Q10:103 on ‘we save’) which are read as 
nuggt /nungi and fa-nuggiya!/ fa-nungi respectively.’ If this is not simply a writ- 
ing error that has been propagated from the archetype, this should probably be 
understood as an isolated case of an assimilated n to the following g. 


A.3.9 The Genitilic Adjective Ending 

In most modern dialects, the gentilic adjective ending (Nisbah) is -i for the mas- 
culine and -iyya(h) for the feminine. While the masculine form has become 
a fairly common place transcription of the Classical Arabic gentilic adjec- 


73 ~~ Ibnal-Gazari (§ 3354; § 3633), who considered Q21:88 a hapological reduction of nunag@ji. 
Ibn Mugahid (430), surprisingly considers it to be the passive perfect nuggiya with 
dropped final -a. This is grammatically quite problematic considering the following noun 
al-mu?Pminina is in the accusative. 
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tive, normatively it is to be pronounced as -iyy even in pausal pronunciation. 
The Quranic rhyme suggests that the simplification of -iyy to -t took place in 
Quranic Arabic as well, whereas the indefinite accusative remained -iyya. 


Q20:85, 87 ¢,2lul /as-samiri/ ‘The Samaritan’ rhymes with Q20:86 (sue ¥ 
/maw‘id-i/ ‘promise to me’, Q20:88 (43 /fa-nasi/ ‘so he has forgotten’ and 
Q20:95 (6 you! /ya-samiri/‘O Samaritan!’ rhymes with Q20:94 4 3 /qawl-i/ 
‘my word’ and Q20:95 (g«# /nafs-i/ ‘my soul’. 

Qig:6 U3 3 WI. /makana Sarqiyya/ ‘an eastern location’ rhymes with 
Qig:17 Lt | 21 /bagara sawiyya/ ‘an able-bodied man’. 


The feminine gentilic adjective ending would presumably have been /-iyyah/, 
but it is unattested in rhyme position. 


A.3.10 Palif.al-wasl 

In Classical Arabic, there is a significant group of words that start with an initial 

vowel, which is elided when another vowel precedes it.”4 These can be found 

in five main environments. 

1. The definite article: (a)/-basar 

2. A small group of nouns such as (é)sm ‘name’, (i)bn ‘son’, (é)mru? ‘man’, 
(i)mrarah ‘woman. 

3. Imperative verbs, (é)fYal, (u)ktub 

4. Gt-, N- and Ct-stem verbs: (é)ftaSala, (i\nfaSala, (é)stafvala 

5. Assimilated tD- and tL-verbs: (i)ddakara, (i)ttaqala 

From the QcrT, it is not at all clear that such an elision takes place in Quranic 

Arabic, as the prothetic vowel is spelled morphophonologically, so even when a 

particle precedes that would cause the ?alif al-wasl to be elided, is still written. 

From the orthography it is therefore equally possible that the ?alif was actually 

pronounced in such cases. 

From the Damascus Psalm fragment, we learn that it need not be the case 
that all contexts of the Palif al-wasl are equal in this regard. There the ?alif al- 
wasl of the definite article is elided in much the same way as in Classical Arabic 
e.g. ogAvaio /wa-l-nar/ ‘and the fire’ (v. 21), BUAav /bi-llah/ (v. 22), ptA-B[...] /fil- 
b[ariyyah]/ ‘in the wilderness’ (v. 52), @iA-Boryep /fi l-baSar/ ‘among men’ (v. 60), 
AA-ce€r /li-l-sab(y)/ ‘into captivity’. However, the Gt- and N-stems seem to have 
a true hamzat al-qat’, e.g. ow-a6-te-Aed /wa-?abtalaw/ ‘they tempted’ (v. 56) and 
ga-ravuaAe:B(o)u: /fa-eangalabu/ ‘and they turned their backs’ (v. 57) (for the 
analysis of the Damascus Psalm Fragment see Al-Jallad 2020b, 79 ff.). As already 


74  Inpoetry, the ?alif al-wasl may sometimes be treated as a true hamzah (Néldeke 1896, 7). 
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pointed out by Al-Jallad (2020b, 51, 60), it is therefore not a given that the 
QcT orthography represented a linguistic situation identical to Classical Arabic 
rather than the situation identical to that of the Damascus Psalm Fragment. In 
this section we will examine each of the five environments, and considered the 
evidence for the elision of the Palif al-wasl in each of them. 

In the QcT, it is regular to drop the Palif al-wasl of the definite article when 
la- or li- precedes, e.g. 4 44! /al-hamd li-llah/ ‘praise be to God’ (Qu:2), gue 
(sel) /hudé li-l-muttaqin/ ‘a guidance to the god fearing’ (Qz2:2), Eby cy GH ails 
/wa-inna-h la-l-haqq min rabbi-k/ ‘for this is indeed the truth from your lord’ 
(Q2:149). In early manuscripts this behaviour is quite frequent, although never 
regular, when bi- precedes the definite article. This is especially common in the 
phrase 324 /bi-l-haqq/ ‘with the truth’ (Cellard 2018, 8), although not exclu- 
sively, e.g. 2s acy /bi-l-mafraf/ ‘what is fair’ (Cellard 2018, ¢V-£A, 1. 5), (eb 
/bi-l-ams/ ‘yesterday’ (Cellard 2018, VV-VA, I. 6). Very rarely the preposition ka- 
has the same effect, e.g. bee /ka-l-muhl/ ‘like molten brass’ (Cellard 2018, \44- 
Y+, 1.10). If wa- or fa- or ft precede, the ?alif al-wasl is always written. 

The only possible example that may be cited of an example where the ?alif 
al-wasl of the definite article is perhaps left unwritten is the phrase » =Y|_y\.)s 
(Q12:109; Q16:30). This is recited as a construct phrase as wa-la-daru I-(?)axirati, 
however o> YI jlals (Q6:32), recited as wa-la-d-daru I-(?)axiratu,” suggests 
that this might not be a construct phrase with the asseverative particle /a- in 
front of it, but rather the single /am represents the definite article, i.e. /wa-d-dar 
al-axirah/ (Noldeke et al. 2013, 397, fn. 56). 

Despite the frequent morphophonological spelling then, it seems clear that 
indeed the vowel of the definite article was elided if a particle preceded. This 
is further confirmed by the fact that, occasionally, word-final long vowels are 
spelled defectively when they immediately precede a definite article, e.g. * 
Legdae Lal te gl alt! © » /sawf yati (< yatt) lah al-miminin agra Yazima/ ‘Allah 
will bring the believers a great reward’ (Q4:146), Cy oll che /salihu (< salihu) |- 
miuminin/ ‘the righteous among the believers’ (Q66:4) and |g.) ¢yiWl 4! /ayyuha 
(< ayyuha) l-muminun/ ‘O believers!’ (Q24:31) (see A.2.10). 

There is very little direct evidence that the ?alif al-wasl on words such as 
imrarah and imru? was elided. However, the basmalah formula is written es 


aul /bi-smi llah/ and never aul L. This is a strong indication of the elision of 
this ?alif al-wasl. Outside of the basmalah, bi-smi occurs occasionally with the 
morphophonological spelling as well, though this is cause for some disagree- 


75 Except by the Syrian canonical reader Ibn {amir who reads it wa-la-daru l-?axirati, because 
the Syrian Mushaf spells this o = ‘Y|_jla) rather than o = ‘Y\_jlWs (Ibn al-Gazari § 3017; 
Cook 2004, 92, (S4)). 
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ment among early Quranic manuscripts, e.g. éb_) gl /bi-smi rabbi-ka/ (Q56:74) 
(see B.19). The CE attests @ 54, /ya-bna-wumm/ (asée ‘O son of my mother!’, 
which would be a good example of the elided Palif al-wasl before ¢y|, however 
this word is consistently spelled e ul, in early Quranic manuscripts (see B.20). 

While several I-? verbs have irregular biradical imperatives such as kul ‘eat!’ 
and xud ‘take!’, most verbs are treated as regular triradical verbs, with the loss 
of the hamzah in Quranic Arabic, however, these develop a special allomorphy, 
where the unprefixed imperative have an initial long vowel /1/ whereas when 
they are prefixed by wa- or fa- these merged into /wa-/ and /fa-/. This behaviour 
can only be understood if we assume that such imperatives in an early stage of 
the language indeed had a non-phonemic initial /- in absolute initial position, 
*(0)Pti > /it/ but “fa-?ti > /fat/. 


wa- fa- 
<1 /it/ (Qio15) ob /fat/ (Q2:258) ‘come/bring!’ 
lel /itti/ (Q20:64) \gly /watii/ (Q2189) | sls /fatii/ (Qz2:23) ‘come (pl.)!’ 
Lyle /fatiya/ (Q2616) ‘come (du.)!’ 
Od! /idan/ (Q9:49) ‘permit!’ 
\g36 /fadanii/ (Q2:279) ‘be informed (pl.)!’ 
79 /wamur/ (Q7:145) ‘order!’ 


\gla /fawa/ (Q18:16) ‘retreat (pl.)!’ 


While this behaviour clearly proves that such verbs had an Palif al-was! histori- 
cally, it is not entirely clear that this is the case synchronically. Verbs of this type 
do not have the same morphological behaviour as in Classical Arabic. For exam- 
ple: Jy sl lis ye OLA 2) UW Oe» 'Y All Js can really only be understood as 
/qal alladin 1a yargin liqa?a-na it bi-quran gayr hada baddil-(u)h/ “Those who 
do not expect to meet us say: ‘bring a recital other than this or change it’”. Had 
the Classical pronunciation /liqa?a-na ?ti/ or with loss of hamzah /liqa?anati/”® 
been intended, we would not expect <.| to have been spelled with the ya?. This 
behaviour clearly cannot be attributed to pausal spelling, as had that been the 
case, we would expect the form with wa- or fa- in front of it to also be written 


with the ya, ie. ** 2.8 ‘come/bring!.”7 
y “ g 


76 Asis the recitation of War’ San Nafif, ?aba Ga‘ far and optionally for 2aba famr. 

77 This is thus one of the many examples where the alleged “pausal spelling principle” is vio- 
lated in Quranic orthography. See Van Putten & Stokes (2018, 152-158) for a more detailed 
discussion. 
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Synchronically, it therefore seems that verbs of this type had a ?alif al-qat? 
when there was not a direct proclitic in front of it. It seems possible that 21, 
‘and forgive!’ (Q2:285), lal, ‘and see!’ (Qz2:259), gels ‘and know!’ (Q2:26) are read 
as /wa-Sfir/, /wa-nzur/ and /wa-“lam/ respectively, which would assume some 
amount of morphophonological spelling (something that is clear for the def- 
inite article as well) but alternatively /wa-igfir/, /wa-unzur/ and /wa-aTlam/ 
cannot be excluded. The fact that, unlike the definite article, we never find pho- 
netic spellings without the prothetic ?alif may be interpreted as an indication 
that these indeed had ?alif al-qat’. 

When Ji- and la- precede the definite article, they always trigger an elided 
spelling of the ?alif al-wasl. This is not the case when /a- precedes the Palif al- 
wasl of derived verbs of the N-, Gt- or Ct-stem, which may suggest that, similar 
to the Damascus psalm fragment, these derived verbs indeed had a prefix ?a- 
rather than 7alif al-wasl, e.g, ga>'Y /la-?axtalaftum/ ‘you would have differed’ 
(Q8:42), |ya8'Y /la-?angaddi/ ‘they would have dispersed’ (Q3:159), & Sao'Y 
/la-2astaktart/ ‘I would have multiplied’ (Q7:188). 

There is one case against the presence of an ralif al-qatf in the Gt-stem. 
Jée] ‘you would have taken’ (Q18:77) is recited as la-ttaxadta, la-ttaxatta by 
most readers, despite the absence of the ?alif al-wasl in the QcT. The reading of 
Ibn Kati, ?abt amr and Ya‘qub is /a-taxidta, la-taxitta, which would not imply 
the elision of the ?alif al-wasl (Ibn al-Gazari, § 3525). However, it is quite clear 
that this is the inferior reading. Jttaxada is an irregular Gt-stem. Instead of the 
expected **i?taxada, Quranic Arabic treats it as a derivation of a I-w verb. The 
G-stem taxida is transparently an analogical backformation from ittaxada. As 
the G-stem of ittaxada is just the original Paxada everywhere else in the Quran, 
e.g. a dé| /Paxadtu-hum/ (Q22:44), it is difficult to accept the sudden use of 
taxida in this place only. Thus, the more natural reading of sed is indeed 
/la-ttaxadt/, which suggests that the ?alif al-wasl was unpronounced, in line 
with Classical Arabic, and different from the Arabic of the Damascus psalm 
fragment. There is however a question whether the spelling Ge) is in fact 
archetypical to the uT. While a good number of manuscripts indeed exhibit 
this spelling, several quite ancient manuscripts point to the expected spelling 
JY, such as Saray Medina 1a (corrected to ~ Je) by a later hand) (see B.21). 
If the spelling with the elided ?alif al-wasl is not original to the UT, then it once 
again becomes quite likely that the initial cluster was preceded by an ?alif al- 
gat? instead. 

Finally, the tD- and tL-stems as with the derive N-, Gt-and Ct-stems always 
write the ?alif al-wasl with an Palif, regardless of whether it is preceded by a 
proclitic or not. However, the only proclitics that occur before it are wa- (C+, jl4 
/wa-(v)zzayyanat/ ‘and is embellished’, Qio:24) and _fa- (¢ ols /fa-(v)ddaratum/ 
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‘so they disputed’, Q2:72). These same proclitics also do not cause the elision of 
the ?alif al-wasl of the definite article in the orthography, which in proncunia- 
tion it was almost certainly unpronounced. As such, it is not readily possible to 
determine whether stems like these retained their epenthetic initial syllable if 
a clitic precedes. 


A.3.41 An Isolated Case of Word-Initial *wu >?u 

The Arab grammarians record the possibility of shifting word-initial “wu and 
“wu to Pu and 7u, e.g. wulida > Pulida, and in wuguh > ruguh (Sibawayh Iv, 
331). This rule has made its way, not entirely regularly, into the textbook Clas- 
sical Arabic as well (Fischer 2002, §36b). While most of the time, this shift 
does not occur in the QcT, e.g. ay (Qig:15) /wulid/ ‘he was born’ and o>» 
(Q3:106) /wugith/ ‘faces’, there is a single occurrence of this development, 
namely, <<3| /?uqqitat/ ‘the time has come’ (Q77:11)’8 transparently from the 
root Vwqt.79 


A.4— Morphology 
A.4.1. Independent Pronouns 


Almost the complete paradigm of the independent pronouns is attested in the 
QCT, only the second person feminine plural is unattested. 


Singular Dual Plural 
gms /ha/, /huww/? LA /huma/ a /hum/ 
3f x [hi/, /hiyy/? ce /bunn/ 
am c.:\_ /ant/ lel /antuma/ é {  /antum/ 
of cl /ant/ = 
1 Wl /ana/ co /nahn/ 


78  ?abi Samr reads wuqgqitat and ?abi Ga“far reads this wugitat, ignoring the dropping of the 
hamzah suggested by the rasm (Ibn al-Gazari § 4494). 

79 This phenomenon is also attested occasionally in early Christian Arabic. Blau (1967, § 83) 
reports | ‘was found’, 4)! ‘was born’, £31 ‘she was placed’ and Jel ‘you have been 
instructed’. 
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From the fact that the masculine plurals are spelled «» and | rather than 
|, and |,¢| make it obvious that Quranic Arabic did not employ the long forms 
of the plural pronouns, unlike some of the Hijazi reading traditions (§ 3.6.5). 

The reconstruction of the phonetics of the third person singular pronouns 
requires some discussion. In the farabiyyah these pronouns are consistently 
hwwa and hiya, unless they stand in an environment where they may syncopate 
to wa-hwa and _fa-hya (§ 2.2.4.3). From a Semitic perspective, the Sarabiyyah 
forms are surprising, the Hebrew forms hu N17 and Ai 87 are best understood 
as reflexes of Proto-West-Semitic “hu?a and “hira (Suchard 2019, 211). Both the 
loss of length and the loss of the *? in the Sarabiyyah are irregular. Many mod- 
ern dialects of Arabic have forms such as huwwa and huwwe (besides hu, hi) 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980, 80) which do not appear to be reflexes of *huwa and 
“hiya but rather of *hu?a-h and “hi?a-h, i.e. the Proto-West-Semitic pronouns 
followed by the -A pronominal extension also found in the Hebrew second per- 
son masculine pronoun /attd < *?anta-h, and in the third person pronouns as 
well in the dead sea scrolls AXIN, AX’ (Suchard 2019, 210). For a discussion on 
these stem extensions see Al-Jallad (2014b). 

The expected reflex of Classical Arabic *huwa in Quranic Arabic, after the 
loss of final short vowels, would be **Ahi. As we saw in A.2.3, word-final -a is 
usually written with an ?alif al-wigayah, and therefore the expected spelling 
of our hypothetical **hi would be |,s. Instead, we regularly find ,, which 
would be the expected spelling for the reflex of *hiu?a > huww. On this basis we 
might want to posit the third person pronouns as “hu?a > /huww/ and “hi?a > 
/hiyy/ for Quranic Arabic. However, the fact that the pausal form 4,5 (Qio1:10) 
rhymes as /hiyah/, seems to suggest that Quranic Arabic indeed goes back to a 
form closer to the one we find in Classical Arabic instead, which would make 
a reading as /hu/ and /hi/ more attractive, in which case the spelling of ,a is 
irregular.8° 


A.4.2  Clitic Pronouns 

The pronominal system of the Quranic reading traditions shows a large amount 
of variation, most of which is not continued in Classical Arabic (van Putten and 
Sidky forthcoming). As final short vowels are lost in Quranic Arabic, some of 
this variation present in the reading tradition was presumably not expressed 
at all. It is unclear to what extent there was vowel harmony between the case 
vowel and the following pronominal suffix in the masculine plural clitics, but 


80 Al-Farra? (Lugat, 29) reports that Banu ?asad uses hu and Ai for huwa and hiya, and he 
cites poetry using the Ai form. Such monosyllabic forms of the independent pronouns 
occur on occasion in poetry. 
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reports of grammarians suggest that it was typical of the Hijaz to not have vowel 
harmony. This leads me to tentatively suggest that Quranic Arabic lacked vowel 
harmony as well, although there is no independent way to confirm this. 

Lengthened forms of the singular pronouns -Au and -hi were certainly 
absent, as we would expect those to have been written as |,g¢ and .¢- The same 
is true for the lengthened pronominal forms -humu, -himi, himu and -kumu 
which would be expected to be written | sg, use and | Pe The long form of 
the second person plural pronoun only occurs four times before other clitic 
pronouns (Q8:44; Q11:28; Q15:22; Q47:37). The table below illustrates the prob- 
able reconstruction of the pronominal suffix paradigm. 


Singular Dual Plural 
3m a4 /-h/ re /-hum/ 
lag /-huma/ 

3f we /-ha/ oe /-hunn/ 
2m cx /-kum/, 

éh /-k/ & /-kuma/ PS /-kumt-/ (before pronouns) 
of os /-kunn/ 
1 (verbal) 6 /mi/, 

or fal lL /-na/ 
1(nominal) «, /-1/, /v-y/, /é/, 

a) 


Special mention needs to be made of the 1sg. pronoun which has several dif- 
ferent allomorphs. Due to pausal shortening of final *-¢ both the verbal /-ni/ 
and nominal /-i/ also occur as /-n/ and /-@/ respectively (see A.3.6). After long 
vowels, the 1sg. nominal suffix is /-y/. Finally, there likely was a special voca- 
tive 1sg. marker that shows up in expressions of woe, e.g. (Al, /ya-?asaf-é/ ‘O 
my sorrow!’ (Q12:84), 3 - /ya-hasrat-é/‘O my regret!’ (Q39:56), and (43) » /ya- 
waylat-é/ ‘Woe is me!’ (Q5:31; Qu1:72; Q25:28). While technically the spelling 
with ., could be read as -i as well,*! the normal 1sg. ending, this is unlikely to be 
the intended reading here. Vocatives throughout the Quran consistently have 
the short pausal 1sg. ending, e.g. e  ¢& /ya-qawm-©/ ‘O my people!’, <.L, /ya-abat- 


81 Indeed, some non-canonical readers would read it as such, see Ibn Xalawayh (muxtasar, 
32). 
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©@/ ‘O my father!’, ~_, /ya-rabb-@/ ‘O my lord!.62 Had the vocatives of woe had 
the normal isg. ending, we would have expected it to have been shortened as 
well. Moreover, in the canonical Quranic reading traditions this vocative 1sg. is 
indeed consistently read as -é/-G/-d, as expected (Ibn al-Gazari, § 1973, § 2041- 
2042). 

The first singular possessive clitic -2 occurs a few times in pausal position (all 
in Q69) with a final h, clearly confirmed by the rhyme to represent a reading 
/-iyah/: 42S /kitab-iyah/ ‘my book’ (Q69:19, 25); 4ls /hisab-iyah/ ‘my reck- 
oning’ (Q69:20; Q69:26); 4) /mal-iyah/ ‘my property’ (Q69:28) 4a. /sultan- 
iyah/ ‘my authority’ (Q69:29). Elsewhere in the Quran the pausal 1sg. /-@/ is 
used in verse final position. 


A.4.3 Verbal Endings 

The suffix conjugation of the perfective verb appears to have been identical 
to the pausal pronunciations of Classical Arabic. The 1p suffix /-na/ is always 
spelled defectively in the QcT when it is followed by a pronominal clitic. This 
is presumably defective spelling, and does not indicate an actual shortening of 
the suffix to /-na/ in that context. 


Singular Dual Plural 
gm OG -O L /-a/ |, /-a/, /-aw/ 
+ /-w/ 
3f  /-at/ kK /-ata/ cr ful 
am x. /+t/ E /tuma/ « /-tum/ 
ge /-tumu-/ (before clitic pronouns) 
af -_ /-t/ ce /+tinn/ 
1 ce /-t/ ck. /-na/ 


The third person masculine plural ending |, /-aw/ would be the form that 
occurs in verbs that end in ?alif maqsurah. This is indistinguishable from /-a/ 
in the orthography of the QcT, but it seems reasonable to assume that Quranic 


82 This, incidentally, seems to suggest that in the original prosody of Quranic recitation, such 
epenthetic vocatives had a minor pause following them, explaining the pausal form. 
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Arabic retained this distinction. The third person masculine plural ending , /- 
w/, never followed by an ?alif al-wigayah occurs on hollow roots with hamzah 
as final root consonant such as yl /Saw/ ‘they came’ (e.g. Q3:184) and also 41) 
/raw/ ‘they saw’ (e.g. Q7:149).83 

The prefix conjugation has two different sets of ending, depending on 
whether it represent the imperfective, or the subjunctive/jussive. Invariably 
the imperfective form is longer, and those forms are given in between brack- 
ets when necessary. The vowel of the prefix appears to have occurred in two 
forms either with an a (used for the G-, tD-, tL-, Gt-, N- and Ct-stems) and u 
(used for the D-, L- and C-stems). In Quranic Arabic there was no alternation 
in the prefix vowel between a and / as reported for some eastern dialects (see 
§ 4.7). 


Singular Dual Plural 
3m = /ya-/, /yu-/ (O)L.4 Aya, /yu/.../-a(n)/ Ogllg /ya-/, /yu-/.../-G(n), -aw(n)/ 
3f 3 /ta-/, /tu-/ (O)L..3 /ta-/, /tu-/.../-a(n)/ cree lyacl, /yu-/.../-n/ 
2m 3 /ta-/, /tu-/ (O)L..3 /ta-/, /tu-/.../-a(n)/ Ogllged /ta-/, /tu-/.../-t1(n), -aw(n)/ 
of 3 /ta-/, /tu-/.../i(n),-ay(n)/ (O)L.3 /ta-/, /tu-/.../-a(n)/ Cred [ta-/, /tu-/.../-n/ 
\ 


/a-/, u-/ 


/na-/, /nu-/ 


lu. 


A.4.4 Demonstrative Pronouns 

The near deixis demonstrative pronouns of Quranic Arabic have much less 
variation than is reported for Classical Arabic. It is seemingly a Hijazi innova- 
tion to always prefix the deictic pronouns with Ada- (see § 4.5), save for certain 
specific archaic constructions, where traces of the ancient forms without da 
are retained (see below). 


Near deixis Singular Dual Plural 


masculine \da /hada/ Ode /hadan/ Ys /hawula?/ or /hawla?/ 
feminine oda /hadih/ ols /hatayn/8+ 


83 See A.2.3 for the discussion of the use of the ?alif al-wiqayah and §5.u on the Quranic 
Arabic use of /ra?/ and /na?/ instead of Classical ra?d and nara. 

84 The plene spelling of this pronoun seems to be the common spelling in early Quranic 
manuscripts (see B.29). 
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In Classical Arabic, the dual of the near deixis inflects for case, as a dual noun 
would, ie. nom. hadani gen./acc. hadayni. There is no evidence that this is the 
case in Quranic Arabic. The masculine dual occurs twice, once at Q22:19 Ola 
Olas /hadan xasman/ ‘these are two enemies’, with nominative function, and 
the other is the famous verse Q20:63 5 #'Y Ode O! /in(n) hadani la-sahiran/ 
‘indeed, these are two magicians’, where it functions as an accusative, where 
Classical Arabic would require hadayni. However, as this is the only attestation 
of the near deixis dual pronoun in an accusative position, there is no reason to 
believe that this dual inflected for case. 

The feminine dual is only attested in the gen./acc. and has the expected 
form (ls. This could either mean that at an earlier stage of Quranic Arabic, it 
did inflect for case and the masculine and feminine generalized different case 
forms, or that Q20:63 really is an error. 

The far deixis in Quranic Arabic is marked by the deictic pronominal base, 
followed by a typically Hijazi element -/(i)- in the singular followed by the sec- 
ond person pronoun suffix, which can agree with the addressee. 


Far Deixis Singular Dual Plural 
masculine 3 /dali-k/ (2sg.) 43 /dani-k/(2s¢) 444) /ulayi-k/ (2sg.) 
U3 /dali-kuma/(2du.) = — — 
3 /dali-kum/ (2plm.) = — XI /ulayi-kum/ (2pl.m.) 
aos /dali-kunn/ (2pl.f.) — = 


feminine Mss /til-k/ (2sg.) — 
 /til-kuma/ (2du.) — 
Ne /til-kum/ (2pl.m.) — 


While £V3 and é\k can clearly be used in environments where the addressee is 
plural, the other forms seem to always be explicitly used in addressee agree- 
ment. Fischer (2002, § 275.2) suggests that the addressee agreement in pre- 
classical Arabic no longer holds. This may be true for the poetry where these 
forms occur, but the system is evidently productive in the Quran.®> 

The locative deictics follow the same pattern as the pronominal deictics, 
where the near deixis always has the prefix ha- and the far deixis always 


85 Al-Mubarrad (111, 275) discusses the full system of addressee agreement. 
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has the -li- stem extension. There is no evidence for addressee agree- 
ment for the locative deictic. 


Near deixis Far deixis 


Locative gs /hahuna/ ks /hunili-k/ 


The Arab grammarians report forms of the short demonstrative without prefix 
ha- as a possible forms, this use of |3 /da/ has fallen out of use in Quranic Ara- 
bic. In the QcT it is only attested after the interrogatives : /man/ ‘who’ and Le 
/ma/ ‘what’. The long interrogative /man da/ is only used in the cleft construc- 
tion ¢¢ Jl 13 cy /man da alladi/ ‘who is it that ...?” (Q2:245, 255; Q3:160; Q33:17; 
Q57:11). 13 le /ma da/ (passim)8* shows no obvious difference in meaning or syn- 
tax from /ma/.8’ The long deictic can also be combined with ¢ /man/: \ da ol 
gd) /2am-man hada alladi/ ‘or who is it that ...?” (Q67:20, 21). 

Classical Arabic has a construction of independent pronouns followed by 
the deictic elements with a presentative function. In such cases, the deictic 
lacks the Aa- prefix but it may stand in front of the independent pronoun e.g. 
ha-?ana da ‘here I am’, Panta da ‘here you are’, ha-nahnu rulari ‘here we are!’ 
(Fischer 2002, § 279). Quranic Arabic attests this construction twice, both times 
with plural pronouns: 4-4 Y4| ails /ha-antum ula? tuhibbaina-hum/ ‘Here you 
are loving them’ (Q3:119) (¢/! le Ys! oe /hum ula? Sala atar-i/ ‘Here they are on 
my track’ (Q20:84). 

Such constructions may also have the Aa- prefix on the demonstrative after 
the pronoun, and the Ad prefix may also occur on both: Runa Oia Ye al 
/antum hawula? taqtulin anfusa-kum/ ‘Here you are killing one another’ 
(Q2:85); Je 4 NJ lag oe Yea al /ha-antum hawula? hagagtum fi-ma la-kum 
bi-h Cilm/ ‘Here you are, having argued about that of which you have knowl- 
edge’ (Q3:66), see also Q4:109 and Q47:38. 


86 This word is normally interpreted as a single word mada and written as such in typewrit- 
ten Arabic. There is no way to distinguish |3 ls from |3ls in handwritten Arabic, as a space 
between unconnected letters is of the same size in between words as within it. In light of 
\s oP above, it seems best to interpret the form as /ma da/ in Quranic Arabic. The ambi- 
guity whether these phrases should be seen as one word or not seems to also underlie 
the reports that the Mushafs of Ibn MasSiad would write man dd asa single word |x (Al- 
Farra? Masani, 111, 132). 

87  Sibawayh (11, 416-419) specifically discusses constructions of this type. 
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The relative pronouns, unlike the Classical Arabic spelling, is spelled with a sin- 
gle lam in Quranic Arabic in all its forms.®® 


Singular Dual Plural 


masculine ¢J\\ /alladi/ nom. O\.\ /alladan/ 
obl. ¢yi)| /alladayn/ — ¢y,i)I /alladin/ 
feminine ql /allati/ =— al /allati/ 
Yl «Gl /allay/ 


While Classical Arabic allows for two forms of the feminine plural relative pro- 
noun, the form besides allati is normally allawati. Such a form does not occur 
in the Quran. Instead, a pronoun spelled variously in early manuscripts as ¢¢Y\ 
or JI, presumably /allay/, is used, with no discernable difference in function.®9 
Where the other pronominal forms are quite clearly the definite article al- + a 
particle /a followed by a demonstrative element, the origin of the /-ay/ of /allay/ 
is not entirely clear. 


A.4.6 The Relative Possessive Demonstrative 

The relative possessive demonstrative which created constructions like “those 
of X” inflect for case and gender. For the plural two competing stems occur, the 
/ula~i/ and /dawi/. 


Singular Dual Plural 


masculine 13 ¢¢¢3 cles /dti, di,da/ 695 cls /dawa, daway/ Vol/1hghe9° bal /ula, ull/ 


s95 /dawi/ (gen.) Q2:177 


feminine ols /dat/ ls ctl) /dawata, dawatay/ Jol /ulat/ 


88 This is a spelling practice it shares with early Christian Arabic (Blau 1967, § 26.3.2). 

89 It is tempting to see in 4! the ubiquitous relative pronouns illi of the modern dialects, but 
the spelling (¢ ‘Y! seems to preclude such an interpretation. It is, moreover, unclear how 
a pronoun as rare as the feminine plural relative pronoun would be likely to spread to all 
positions and become the dominant relative pronoun. 

go When uli stands before a CC cluster, early Quranic manuscripts frequently write the 
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A.4.7. Short Compound Interrogatives with ma 

Prepositional compounds with ma occur several times in the Quran in short 
forms, where the interrogative is only written as a single mim. All of these occur 
besides the long form. Whether the lack of an ?alif should be understood as 
them ending in a short /ma/, or ending in /m/ cannot be deduced from the 
act, and is dependent on the relative chronology of these shortened forms in 
Quranic Arabic. It is worth noting that these shortened forms predominantly 
occur when the combination of preposition + md is interrogative in function, 
only Q86:5 appears to have a relative function with the short a 


h /li-m(a)/ (Q3183; Q4:77; Q5:18; Q7:164; Q9:43; U /li-ma/ (e.g. Q2:41) 
Q19:42; Q20:125; Q27:46; Q41:21; Q61:2, 5; Q66:1) 
22 /fi-m(a)/ (Q4:97; Q79:43) Ls 3 /fima/ (e.g. Q2:240) 
é /bi-m(a)/ (Q15:54; Q27:35) Le /bi-mA/ (e.g. Q2:4) 
/mim-m(a)/ (Q86:5) Le ce /min ma/ (e.g. Q30:28),  /mim-ma/ (Q2:23) 
a /Sam-m(a)/ (Q78:1) le oe [Yan ma/ (e.g. Q7166), Lé /San-ma/ (e.g. Q2:74) 


‘how much? which in Classical Arabic is invariably read as kam, may also be 
considered the result of this historical shortening of -ma in compound interrog- 
atives, with lexical specialization. Historically, it seems to derive from *ka-mah 
literally ‘like what? as can be seen in Semitic comparanda such as Hebrew 
kamma ‘how much?’ (with irregular gemination also found in lamma ‘why?’) 
and Aramaic kama, kamma ‘how much?’ (Brockelmann 1908, 326). The fact 
that the form ends up as kam in the Classical language and not as kama might 
be an indication that the shortened pronoun was indeed pronounced /-m/ in 
Quranic Arabic, rather than /-ma/. 

The semantic development of ka-md ‘like what?’ > ka-ma ‘how much?’ also 
finds a parallel in another interrogative with the same meaning, namely ka- 
rayyin, likewise ‘like’ + ‘what?’ as attested in the Quran in the phrase ¢y ot 
‘how much of!’ (Q3:146; Q12:105; Q22:45, 48; Q29:60; Q47:13; Q65:8), with fos- 
silized nunation written out (see van Putten and Stokes 2018, 170). In Classical 
Arabic ka-?ayyin can even have the interrogative function of kam ‘how much?’ 
(Lane, 134a) rather than only serving as an expression wonder. 


demonstrative as ‘Y4|. The reasons for this are not entirely clear. For a rather speculative 
account on this phenomenon see Puin (2011, 154). See also Sidky (2021) for a discussion 
of this phenomenon, but also lacking a solution. A dedicated study of this orthographic 
phenomenon is warranted. 
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A.4.8 Noun Inflection 
Van Putten & Stokes (2018) have argued that Quranic Arabic had a reduced 
case system where only triptotic nouns distinguished the indefinite accusative 
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with /-a/ but otherwise lost inflect, except in construct. Case was retained in 


the Dual and Sound masculine plural. The paradigms of nouns can be recon- 


structed as follows: 


Indefinite Definite Construct 
nom. C25 /kitab/ (Q2:89) UI /al-kitab/ (Qz2:2) eS /kitabu/ (Qu:17) 
gen. C25 /kitab/(Q20:52) SU) /al-kitab/ (Qz2:85) Hs /kitabi/ (Q5:44) 
acc. lS /kitaba/(Q3245) cS)! /al-kitab/ (Q2:44) HS /kitaba/ (Q4:24) 
Triptotes 

Indefinite Definite Construct 
nom. Oe, /ragulan/ (Q5:23) Ola)! /al-walidan/ (Q4:7) Vgwy /rasiila/ (Q20:47) 
gen. Cy /Sahrayn/ (Qa:92) Cy! /al-walidayn/ (Q4:135) (&! /ibnay/ (Q5:27) 
acc. (ye, /ragulayn/ oF /ad-dakarayn/ (Q6:143) & g| [abaway-kum/ 

(Qu6:76) (Q7:27) 
Dual 

Indefinite Definite Construct 
nom. Os: /baniin/ (Q26:88) — J! /al-bantin/ (Q18:46) \gx /banti/ (10:90) 
obl. = ¢« /banin/ (Q17:6) cdl /al-banin/ (Q37:153) eo /bani/ (Q17:4) 


Sound masculine plural 
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Indefinite Definite Construct 


nom. a /maganim/ (Qa4:94) 4c 5a) /al-qawaTid/ (Q24:60) = /mafatihu/ 


(Q6:59)! 
gen. en /maganim/ (Q48:15) 4c 5a) /al-qawaTid/ (Q2127) oe /masakini/ 
(Q14:45) 
acc. en /maganim/ (Q48:19) Je 5a) /al-qawaTid/ (Q16:26) — Jere /masagida/ 
(Q2:114) 
Diptotes 
Indefinite Definite Construct 


nom. 4, /rahmah/ (Q2:157) 


ax} /ar-rahmah/ (Q57:213) ©) /rahmatu/ (Qu:73) 


gen. 4) /rahmah/(Q2159) 4 /ar-rahmah/ (Qi7:24) 4x) /rahmati/ (Q15:56) 
<x) /rahmati/ (Q19:2) 
acc. 4%) /rahmah/ (Q3:8)  4@)| /ar-rahmah/(Q6:12) az, /rahmata/ (Q39:9) 


ax) /rahmata/ (Q2:218) 


Feminine singular 


Indefinite Definite Construct 


nom. <<» /bayyinat/ (Q3:97) 


obl. 


cel /al-bayyinat/ (Q2:209) 
cel /al-bayyinat/ (Q2:87) 


ole /Sannatu/ (Q13:23) 


cy /bayyinat/ (Qz2:99) ole /Sannati/ (Q5:65) 


Sound Feminine plural 


A.4.9 


111-w and 111-y Nouns with Preceding a Vowel. 


Nouns that end in stem-final *-ay- and *-aw-, unlike Classical Arabic, appear to 
be distinct in Quranic Arabic, where the former collapsed to /é/ and the latter 
to /a/ (§ 5.8). The tables below give paradigm for both types of nouns. 


gl 


The use of the plural pattern CaCaCiC for ‘keys’ is somewhat surprising. Strict Classical 


Arabic grammar would require the plural of miftah to be mafatih. The use of this pattern 
for stems with a long vowel in the last syllable seems to be more common in early Islamic 
Arabic papyri (Hopkins 1984, § 87b). Generalization of CaCaCiC over CaCaCiC is also a 
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Indefinite Definite Construct 


nom. (¢48 /hudé/ (Q2:2) (ol /al-hudé/ (Q2:120) aca /hude-hum/ (Q2:272) 
gen.  ¢4s /hudé/ (Q2:5) (al /al-hudé/ (Q17:94) cae /hudé-hum/ (Q16:37) 
acc. ¢da /hudé/ (Qi7:2) — 6 44l /al-hudé/ (Q20:47) al (gus /hudé lahi/ (Q6:71) 


Words that end in /a/ are rarer, and thus a full paradigm cannot be recovered. 


Indefinite Definite Construct 
nom. Slase /fasa-k/ (Q7:117) 
gen. lial! /as-safa/ (Q2:158) Slax /bi-fasa-k/ (Q26:63) 
acc. clase /Tasa-h/(Q7:107) 


A.4.10 111-w/y and 111-? Nouns 

Final weak nouns whose stem ends in historical *-iy- such *wadty- ‘valley, river’ 
have some amount of variation due to the appearance of shortened forms of 
the stem-final -i. The defective spelling of the definite form is especially com- 
mon in pause, and seems to be the result of a process of pausal shortening of 
final ¢ that we find throughout the Quran (see A.3.6). The short spellings in con- 
struct are presumably simply context spellings of the shortening of the long 
vowel before the CC cluster of the following definite article. 


Indefinite Definite Construct 


nom. (2) /qad/(Qz20:72) GL! /az-zani/ (Q24:2) G3 /?ati/ (Qi9:93) 
Jegll /al-muhtad#/ (Qi7:97) {4 /la-hadi/ (Qz22:54) 


typical isogloss of the modern Maghrebi Arabic dialects (Fischer and Jastrow 1980, 91). 
The Lisan al-Sarab (Lisan, 3337c) explains this unusual plural as corresponding to a sin- 
gular “miftah rather than miftah, but the only evidence cited for it is the present Quranic 
verse, which seems to confirm it exceptional status. Note that Ibn Xalawayh (muxtasar, 
35) cites a non-canonical reading for this verse with the singular, which would be equally 
acceptable to the rasm. 
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(cont.) 


Indefinite Definite Construct 


gen. sly /bi-wad/ (Q14:37) clall /ad-da{/(Q2:186) Sy. /bi-hadi/ (Q27:81)92 
4 /bi-hadi/ (Q30:53) 
acc. Lol, /wadiya/ (Qg:121) Clu)! /ad-dasi/ (Q20108) — Ye /Taliya-ha/ (Qu:82) 


As in Classical Arabic, final weak plurals that are in origin diptotic have a 
slightly different form in the indefinite accusative form, lacking the final /-a/. 
Here again we find shortened forms in the definite forms (besides long forms) 
although they do not occur in obvious pausal positions. 


Indefinite Definite Construct 


nom. (fl /gawas/ (Q7:41) 51+ /al-Sawar/ (Q55:24) 

gen. JL /layal/ (Q69:7) GEN /al-matani/ (Q15:87) x 42 /mawali-kum/ 
AAS /ka-l-fawab/ (Q34:13) (Q33:5) 

acc. bye /mawali/ (Q4:33) Ll! /al-mawali/ (Qig:5) 


Nouns which end in an original stem-final *-i?- are barely attested, but when 
they appear, they seem to behave identically to final weak nouns, although 
pausal forms with shortening are unattested. 


Indefinite Definite Construct 
nom. Syl /al-bari/ (Q59:24) 
gen. & » yb /bari-kum/(Q2:54) 
acc. ule /xasiya/ (Q67:4) A /Saniy(a)-k/(Q108:3) 


One other noun that has a hamzah-final stem is Catikl (Q55:24). This word 
is spelled in the CE as L2ik|, but this is clearly not original to the UT, as all 


92 —Q27:81 and Q3o:53 are read by hamzah as tahdi I-‘umya (Ibn al-Gazari: § 3825). 
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early manuscripts retain the spelling ©.2il| (see B.22). This word is read by the 
majority of the readers as a passive participle of Pansa?a, i.e. munsa?at ‘(sails) 
raised’, whereas Hamzah reads it as an active participle munsirat ‘raising (its 
sails)’ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4316). The rasm is only consistent with Hamzah’s read- 
ing, pointing to /munsiyat/. If the majority reading is indeed intended, it means 
that the adjective munsa? has merged completely with 111-y adjectives, and 
must be understood as coming from a paradigm m.sg. */mungé/ m.pl */mun- 
sawn/; fisg. */munséh/ f-pl. /munsayat/. 

The noun which in Classical Arabic would be sayyi? is consistently spelled 
LJ! in early Quranic manuscripts (van Putten 2018, 115). This is similar to verbs 
ending in the same sequence: Ls hayyi? (Q18:10) and ly, yuhayyi? (Q18:16). The 
reasons for this are unknown. It is tempting to see this as a historical hamzah 
spelling. 


A.4.1. Nouns in *-@? in Construct 

In the discussion of the Palif al-wiqayah above, we already saw that nouns end- 
ing in -@? in the construct nominative sometimes are spelled not with final ?alif, 
as is the normal spelling, but rather with ?alif+waw (most notably with gaza?- 
spelled as s\:~) and one time as waw+alif, |x| (see B.11 and B.14). Also, the gen- 
itive is occasionally expressed with a glide ya? in construct. This seems to be 
reconstructible for the following words in the ut: _ ab ‘the accord of’ (Quo:15), 
lil ‘the hours of’ (Q20:130) and perhaps als ¢¢\x| ‘the giving of’ (Qu6:90) (see 
B.23). 

When nouns of this type are followed by a pronominal clitic, they always 
reflect the case vowel with waw in the nominative and ya? in the genitive in the 
cE. But this is a quirk of the CE, and examination of early Quranic manuscripts 
reveals that both spellings with and without the glides are attested (van Put- 
ten and Stokes 2018, 172-176). While previously, Van Putten & Stokes (2018, 159, 
160f.) have interpreted this as evidence that case vowels in construct could 
optionally be lost, I now believe that a more natural interpretation of this data 
is to see this as related to the special status of this word-final hamzah after /a/. 

From Quranic rhyme it is clear that the hamzah was retained in this position, 
thus le)! (Q3:38) clearly rhymes with other words that end in /aG/, which sug- 
gests a pronunciation /ad-du%a?/. Moreover, \2i| (Q56:35) stands in an /aGa/ 
rhyme, thus suggesting that the indefinite accusative was pronounced with 
final /a?-a/, i.e. /in8a?a/. 

Presumably those forms that lack the glides are cases where the stem- 
final hamzah (spelled with the ?alif) was retained. While those that show a 
glide have optional elision of the hamzah in this non-word-final position. The 
paradigm of nouns of this type must therefore be something along these lines 
as shown in the table below. 
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Indefinite Definite Construct Construct+Pron 


Nom. 132 (Q5:95) Lawl (Q25:25) ghia (Q5:29) e® sl (Qi7:98) 


/fa-Sazae / /as-sama?/ /Sazawu/ /Sazawu-hum/ 
I (Qz2:85) ol;> (Q4:93) 
/Sazaru/ /fa-Saza?u-h/ 
Acc. le (Q5:38) NAN (Qsgat) le (Qaagi63) fF Ie2 (Qa5in4) 
/Sazara/ /al-Sazae/ /dufara/, /duSa?a-kum/ 
/du%a(.a)/ /du%a(.a)-kum/ 
Gen. le» (Qq41:51) lew)! (Q3:38) sll (Qz20:13) wiles (Q46:5) 
/du%a?/ /ad-du%a?/ /?anayi/ /du%ayi-hum/ 
les (Qq1:49) Slew (Q19:4) 
/duSa?i/ /bi-du‘%a?i-ka/ 


The noun rawliya? ‘allies; protectors’ is of exceptional status. While it is a noun 
that historically end in -@?, when the noun stands in construct the glide for 
the case vowel never appears, not when it stands in construct with a noun, nor 
when a pronominal suffix follows. This idiosyncrasy is not retained in the CE, 
but can be reconstructed for the UT, see B.24 (see also Néldeke et al. 2013, 422). 
It thus seems that this noun has merged with nouns that end in -ya such as ; | 
/ad-dunya/ ‘world’ (passim), +1 /al-hawaya/ ‘intestines’ (Q6146) and Rb 
/xataya-kum/ ‘your sins’ (Q2:58). 


Indefinite Definite Construct Construct+Pron 
Nom. Ws! (Q46:32) Ls! (Qs5:51) evel sl(Q2:257) 
/awliya/ /awliya/ /awliya-hum/ 
Acc. — Ys! (Q3:28) Ls! (Qa4:76) as! (Q3:175) 
/awliya/ /awliya/ /awliya-h/ 
Gen. Js! (Qu:20) 441 (Q6:121) 
/awliya/ 


/awliya-hum/ 


This shift of category seems to be unique to this noun, wie! /?adSiyayi-hum/ 
‘adopted sons’ (Q33:37) is consistently spelled with the glide for the genitive in 
early manuscripts (see B.25). 
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A.4.12 Confusion between Subjunctive and Apocopate 

There is one example in the QcT where we find confusion between the sub- 
junctive and the apocopate. The following verse uses an apocopate stem, in a 
clearly subjunctive context: 


cneball oe gly Grol 8 Jol SI SA! YS ©) (Q63:10) 


/rabb-@, lawla axxarta-ni ila ajal qarib fa-assaddaq wa-akun min as-sali- 
hin/ 


My lord, if only you would delay me for a brief term so I would give charity 
and be among the righteous? 


A.4.13 Partial Merger of 111-? Verbs and 111-y/w Verbs 

In Classical Arabic grammar 111-w/y verbs and 111-? are kept clearly distinct. 
This is, as far as we can tell from the defective spelling, not the case in Quranic 
Arabic, where we see a certain amount of merger of the two stem types. This 
merger is certainly less complete than it is in the modern dialects, but never- 
theless we can deduce mergers from the Qct that did not take place in Classical 
Arabic. 

G-stems of 111-? verbs are still clearly distinct from 111-y and 111-w verbs, 
e.g. 13 /qarat/ ‘you recited’ (Q16:98) vs. © /nagawt/ ‘you fled’ (Q28:25) 
and <5 /qadayt/ ‘you decided’ (Q4:65), and even in derived stems there are 
clear examples where they are distinct, e.g. ©: /nabbat/, or /nabba?at/ ‘she 
informed’ (Q66:3), ss /nabbatu-kumA/ ‘informed you’ (Qi2:37); eles! /axta- 
tum/ ‘you have sinned’ (Q33:5); dtl /imtalat/ ‘you filled’ (Q50:30). 

In the imperfect stem and nominal derivations, however, these verbs merge 
to a large extent throughout the whole paradigm. With the loss of the ?, word- 
final i? yielded -7, merging in most places with word-final -i of final weak roots. 
This can be clearly seen in some of the derived stems of final glottal stop roots 
that in the imperfect plural forms as well as the participial plural forms have 
merged with the 111-y/w verbs. 


S34, /yastahzi/ (Q2:15) < *yastahziru 
Og3eue /mustahzin/ (Q2:14) < *mustahziruna 


93 It is interesting to note here that, while most reading traditions simply follow the rasm 
and read this word as an apocopate ?akun, ?abii famr ignores the rasm and reads it as the 
Classically normative ?akina (Ibn al-Gazari, § 4401). 
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59344 /yastahztin/ (Q6:5, etc.) < *yastahziPuna 
O93 /tastahziin/ (Qg:65) < *tastahzi?ina 
Ogally /wa-s-sabtin/ (Q5:69) < *as-sabiriina 
Crwalls /wa-s-sabin/ (Q2:62; Q22:17) < *as-sabirina 
yi] /2a-tunabbiin/ (Quo:8) < tunabbiPiuna 

Oglé /fa-maliin/ (Q37:66; Q56:53) < *fa-mali?iuna 

| sak /yutfa/ (Q9:32; Q61:8) < *yutfirit 

| b1,.) /li-yuwatt/ (Qg9:37) < “yuwatiru 

Ost /al-xatiin/ (Q69:37) < “al-xati?iina 

(pase(J) /(la-)xatin/ (Q12:29, 91, 97; Q28:8) < *xati?ina 
osx /muttakin/ (Q18:31, etc.) < *muttaki?ina 
Cn l& /xasin/ (Q2:65; Q7166) < *xdasi?ina 


This merger has led to some amount of disagreement whether certain verbs are 
I1I-y or 111-7 among the canonical readers, see § 6.5.5 for a discussion. 

Words ending in *a?ina are technically ambiguous in terms of their inter- 
pretation, due to the tendency to not write double waw sequences for repre- 
senting /wt/ (see A.2.2). It however stands to reason that these would have 
merged to /-awn/, e.g. 


© ss /yatawn/ (Qg:120) < *yata?ina 

Oy & /yaqrawn/ (Qi0:94; Q17:71) < *yaqra?tina 
Os) /yadrawn/ (Q13:22; Q28:54) < “yadra?tna 
Ose /mubarra?in/ (Q24:26) < *mubarra?ina 
Og» /murgawn/ (Qg:106) < “murga?iina 


In the Sarabiyyah, the apocopate and imperative would be places where 111-? 
and 111-w/y verbs would remain distinct, even if one were to pronounce them 
with the loss of hamzah. The imperative of che salla ‘to bless’ would be _ |e salli 
‘bless!’, whereas the imperative of \: nabba?a ‘to inform’ would be (g nabbi? 
which with dropping of the hamzah should yield nabbi. 

In the QcT we see that a merger between the two stem types is under way, no 
doubt due to their complete merger in the imperfective and subjunctive stems. 
The table below illustrates the examples of apocopates and imperatives of his- 
torically 111-? verbs and how they appear in the QcT. 
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QcT Classical Arabic 
4m »| (Q7:111; Q26:36) /argi-h/ tel 

lis (Qu2:36)%4 Inabbina/ x 

 (Q15:49) /nabbi/ ie 


weet (Qu5:51; Q54:28) /nabbi-hum/ nes 
‘ced (Q2:33)% /anbi-hum/ eel 


One final verb could perhaps be added here, namely \~.ii (Q2:106), which is 
either read nunsi-ha, an apocopate of ?ansa ‘to cause to be forgotten’ or nansa?- 
ha from nasa?a ‘to cause to be delayed’ (Ibn al-Gazari, § 2720). If the latter 
reading is correct, this would be yet another hamzated apocopate that appears 
to function as a final weak verb. But “a? usually does not show this merger, e.g. 
Li : /lam yunabba/ ‘he was not informed’ (Q53:36), | 3! /iqra/ ‘recite!’ (Qu7:14; 
Qg96:1, 3). Semantically, nunsi-ha seems like a better fit in this verse: :, cen le 
[gee o! ae nx Ol Luis! a! “whatever we abrogate from a verse or cause it to be 
forgotten we bring one better or equal to it.”, and thus I think it is better taken 
as the regular outcome of a final weak verb. 

Finally, the verb hayya?a ‘to make ready’ is consistently spelled with a final 
ralif in early Quranic manuscripts: hayyi? » (Qi8:10); yuhayyi? ly, (Q18:16). 
This spelling should be reconstructed for the Uthmanic archetype, but its inter- 
pretation is not very clear, for a suggestion and other words with such spellings, 
see Van Putten (2018, 115). 


A.4.14. PausalImperatives/Apocopates of 111-y/w Verbs Iqtadth, yatasannah 
111-w/y apocopates and imperatives throughout the Quran are consistently 
without any reflex of the final radical, thus we see, e.g. eu /yarmi/ ‘throws’ 
(Q4u12), ¢ /yadi(u)/ ‘invokes’ (Q23:117), Gk /yalq(a)/ ‘meets’ (Q25:68); <.! 
/it(i)/ ‘come? (Quo:15), ¢ >| /ud%(u)/ ‘invoke? (Q2:68). 


94 This word is spelled Ly in the cz, but in early Quranic manuscript is regular. See B.26 
for an overview. 
95 Most manuscripts have the rasm ced but DAM o1-32.1 has ol This latter rasm is not 
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However, the only two times that an imperative and apocopate occur in 
pause, these stems are suffixed with a final Ad?: 043! «4,4 /fa-bi-hudé-hum 
iqtadih#/ “so follow after their guidance.” (Q6:90),9° which is followed by the 
_§ pausal sign in the CE, which indicates an optional pause, with a prefer- 
ence towards pausing.®” The other case is found in 3) a lc ale Ci} ob 8 
Anal, : él | ig ébel.b /gal bal labitt miyah {am fa-nzur ila talami-k wa-Sarabi- 
k lam yatsannah#/ “He said: Nay, you have remained for a hundred years, look 
at your food and your drink; it did not age.” (Q2:259), which is followed by the 
be pausal sign in the CE, which indicates an optional pause, with a preference 
towards continuing.9* Based on these two examples it seems that in Quranic 
Arabic imperatives and apocopates received /h/ in pause. 

It is worth noting that the fact that this ha? only shows up in pausal posi- 
tion, is yet another piece of evidence that ‘pausal spelling’ is not a governing 
principle in Quranic orthography. Had that been the case, all apocopates and 
imperatives should have received a final A, not just the one that stand in a 
pausal position. 


A.4.15 Partial Merger of the I-? and I-w Verbs in Derived Stems 
Due to the loss of the hamzah (see §5.2) D- and L-stems of verbs with a ? as 
their initial consonant merge with D- and L-stems of verbs with w as their ini- 
tial consonant, e.g. *yu?axxiru-hum > «> » /yuwaxxiru-hum/ ‘he gives respite 
to them’ (Q14:42); *yurdxidu > J+\y /yuwaxid/ ‘he would punish’ (Q35:45). Such 
verbs usually remain distinct in the perfect where you get forms like *?axxara 
>_=| /P?axxar/ ‘left behind’ (Q75:13). The partial merger of these verb types is no 
doubt the origin of the pseudocorrect use of hamzah in mu?sadah for musadah 
(§ 6.4.2). 

A more pervasive merged with I-w is found in the Gt-stem of the verb Pax- 
ada, which is treated as a I-w in the QcT. This idiosyncrasy also finds its way 
into Classical Arabic, e.g. J4\ /ittaxad/ ‘he took’ (e.g. Q18:4). Other Gt stems of 


common, but it is consistent with the reading of al-Hasan al-Basri ?anbi-himi (Ibn Xal- 
awayh muxtasar, 4). 

96 — Ibn Samir treats this final Aa? as a pronoun, reading it iqtadi-hi or iqtadi-hi (Ibn al-Gazari, 
§ 2375). This reading is grammatically rather awkward. It is difficult to take it as a resump- 
tive pronoun of the preceding object (bi-huda-hum) since that object is marked with &-, 
thus we would expect iqtadi bi-hi rather than igtadi-hi. Ibn Mugahid (262) shared this sen- 
timent and explicitly calls it a mistake (wa-hdada galatun) because this is a pausal ha?, not 
a pronoun. 

97 See also Sagawindi (Silal al-Wuqif, 333). 

98 See also Sagawindi (Silal al-Wuquf, 482). 
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I-? verbs continue to behave distinctly from I-w verbs, e.g. sl, Y /la yatal/ ‘may 
they not swear’ < *ya?tali (Q24:22). 


A.4.16 /yak/ besides /yakun/ 

The verb S€ /kan/ ‘to be’, has an anomalous form in the apocopate. Besides the 
regular stem form (which is identical to that of Classical Arabic, quite often 
we find the form ¢L Van Putten & Stokes (2018, 168-170) argue that this is best 
understood as the regular outcome of this verb in Quranic Arabic. As word-final 
nunation and case vowels were lost, the word final *-un of *yakun would also 
regularly be lost, yielding /yak/. The long form is then an analogically restored 
version of the apocopate. 


A.4.17  *ra?aya ‘to See’ and *na?aya ‘to Be Distant’ as \) and & 

The regular spelling of the verbs ra?a ‘to see’ and na?a ‘to be distant, both his- 
torically final weak verbs with a medial hamzah, is \) and \ respectively in the 
act. Their orthographic behaviour suggests that they have merged with hollow 
roots with a final hamzah, e.g. \> /$4?/, ol /$at/ yl /Saw/ ‘to come’, at least in 
the 3rd person masculine singular and plural forms, hence we find spellings |, 
/ra?/ 5), /raw/. The spelling |, occurs twenty times in the Quran, and only Surat 
al-Nagm attests the form ¢¢| (Q53:11, 18), which at least in the first verse seems 
to be the use of a dialectal form /ra?é/ to accommodate the rhyme. The exact 
interpretation of the unusual behaviour in this Surah, however, should not dis- 
tract us from the fact that the regular Quranic form is |, which is not likely to 
have been a spelling for /ra?é/. 

How exactly |) and b took on the shapes that they have is not entirely obvi- 
ous. One might imagine that at an earlier stage of Quranic Arabic, the *y 
and *? were regularly metathesized, “ra?aya > “raya?a which then regularly 
yielded /ra?/. Alternatively, one might imagine that the intervocalic hamzah 
had dropped yielding *ra?aya > raya which then, similar to “samay ‘sky’ shifted 
its word final y to ?, likewise yielding /ra?/. 

In the former development one would expect the verb to have completely 
merged with verbs of the type & /ga?/, in which case one would predict the 
first and second person forms to be like C.> /git/. But this does not seem to be 
the case. The Cairo edition attests both <. | ‘did you see?’ (e.g. Q18:63) and <.1) 
‘you saw’ (e.g. Q47:20).99 In Early Quranic manuscripts it is not at all uncom- 
mon to only see the spelling <. ), but <.|) spellings do occur. Considering these 


99 ‘There is a certain conditioned distribution between these two spellings in the Cairo edi- 
tion, but this appears to be absent in early Quranic documents (see van Putten 2018, 107 f.). 
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spellings, it seems that the suffixed forms were probably /ray-t/ ‘you saw’, etc. In 
which case the second scenario which requires hamzah to be lost before the “ay 
> a? shift, becomes more probable. This specific behaviour with partial merger, 
rara but ra?aytu (or raytu), is exactly what is reported by al-Farra? as being a 
typical Hijazi isogloss (§ 5.11). 


APPENDIX B 


Orthographic Comparison 


This study tries to uncover the linguistic features of Quranic Arabic by focusing 
on the earliest layer of the written text, Quranic Consonantal Text. This is the 
standard philological approach to studying languages of antiquity, but doing 
this to the Quran is not without its problems. As of writing, there is no critical 
edition of the Quranic text, and the field generally relies on the standard text 
established by the Cairo Edition. This edition is by no means a poor edition, as 
its orthography is explicitly archaizing. It has attempted to reconstructed the 
original Uthmanic rasm as muchas possible by relying on medieval rasm works 
such as al-Dani’s muqniS. As aresult, much of how the orthography is presented 
in this edition is a fairly accurate representation of what 5th century AH sources 
reported about manuscripts that predated them by yet another couple of cen- 
turies. 

Comparison with Quranic manuscripts shows that these descriptions in- 
deed are fairly reliable guides to the orthography as it appears in the earliest 
manuscripts. However, they are not always accurate, and throughout this work 
I have sometimes had to draw upon the orthographic practices as they appear 
in early manuscripts rather than how they appear in the cE. When I doso, I refer 
to entries in this Appendix, which presents tables of certain important lexical 
items and it examines how they appear in early manuscripts. These compara- 
tive tables will function as “critical editions” not of the full Quranic text, but of 
the individual specific words that are being examined. 

From the following tables it will quickly become clear that, most of the time 
the manuscript records show a remarkably consistent picture, all sharing the 
same spelling with only the occasional exception. Not infrequently, the Cairo 
Edition is the odd one out. When such a consistent picture emerges, there 
can be little doubt that what we find in these manuscripts can be confidently 
reconstructed for the archetype, despite the Cairo Edition showing something 
different. 

Throughout this appendix, I have consistently drawn on several manuscripts 
to see if the relevant words occur in these. The abbreviations that I use in the 
tables are given here. On occasion it has been relevant to cite other manu- 
scripts, in which case I will discuss them individually below the relevant table. 
Unless stated otherwise I have accessed these manuscripts in digitized form, 
using the Corpus Coranicum (http://www.corpuscoranicum.de) and Gallica 
(http://gallica.bnf.fr) websites. 
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The selection of the manuscripts consulted is based to a large extent on avail- 
ability. All of these manuscripts contain a significant portion of the Quranic 
text, and a good number of them are considerably early. Several of the ones 
consulted (especially Gk, S, M-Ali, and S-Ali) are probably to be dated some- 
what later than the other manuscripts consulted here. These, however, are 
rather complete examples, and therefore frequently allow us to establish what 
the orthography continued to look like in later manuscripts (more often than 
not, there is hardly a difference between earlier and later manuscripts in this 
regard). 


16151 Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Is 1615 1 + Doha, Museum of Islamic 
Art Ms. 68.2007, Ms. 69.2007, Ms. 70.2007, Ms. 699.2007 + Houston, 
Vahid Kooris Private Collection 
47 folios; 4C: 591-643 CE, 72 (95.4%); “3308 style” 

I have only been able to access the folios of the CBL. 

330g Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Arabe 330g + Dublin, Ches- 
ter Beatty Library, Is 1615 11 + St. Petersburg, National Library, Marcel 
16 + Manama, Bayt al-Qur?an, Ms. 1611-MKH235 + auctioned folios: 
Rennes Enchéres 20u1, Lot 151 
43 folios; first century; “330g style” 

I have only been able to access the folios of the BnF and cBL. 

331 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Arabe 331 + Leiden, Leiden 
University Library, Or. 14.545 b+ 
58 folios; first century, 14C: 652-763 CE, o2 (95.4%); Kufi B 1a (Déroche 
1983, 67, no. 14). 

BL London, British Library, Or. 2165 + Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, Arabe 328e + Kuwait, Dar al-?atar al-?islamiyyah, LNs 19 ca@> 
(bifolio) 

128 folios; second half of the first century (Dutton 2004, 66); Hijazi 11 
(Déroche 1983, 62, no. 7). 

Reading of LNs folio is based on the transcription on the Corpus Coran- 
icum website. Or. 2165 has been accessed from the British Library web- 
site and the Parisian section on Gallica. 

CAl Codex Amrensis 1 
75 folios; ca. first half second century(?) (Cellard 2018, 15); Late Hijazi 
(Cellard 2018, 7)/Hijazi 1 (Déroche 1983, 59, no. 1). 

Edited and published by Cellard (2018). 

CPP Codex Parisino-Petropolitanus 
98 folios; c. third quarter of the first/seventh century (Déroche 2009, 
177); Hijazi 1 (Déroche 1983, 59f., nos. 2 & 3). 
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D29 


GK 


SMla 


SM1b 
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Edited and published by Déroche (2009). For the Parisian folios I have 
checked these myself through the digitizations available on the Corpus 
Coranicum and Gallica websites. For the other folios, I have relied on 
Déroche’s transcriptions. 

Sanaa, Dar al-Maxtitat, DAM 01-29.1 

35 folios; ca. 1st century. Various styles: Hijazi 1, Kufi B.ta. 

Ihave had private access to these folios, as lam currently preparing an 
edition of this manuscript together with Michael Marx. 

Kairo, al-Maktaba al-Markaziyya li-l-Maxtutat al-?islamiyyah: Gro- 
Ser Korankodex 

1087 folios; not before 700; Kufi B.1b or B.11. 

The Mashhad codex attributed to “aliyy b. 2abi Talib 

341 folios; ca. 2nd/3rd century; Kufi B.11. 

Edited and published by Altikulag et al. (2017) 

Cairo, Dar al-Kutub Ms 247 (Qaf 47) + Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ms. 
Or. Fol. 4313 

36 folios; first century, C: 606-652, 02 (95.4%) (Marx and Jocham 
2015); “3308 style” 

Berlin, Staatsbibliothek: Samarkand Codex (Facsimile) 

353 folios; ca. 750-850. Kufi DI. 

al-Mushaf al-Sharif attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (the copy of Sana’a) 
275 folios; ca. 2nd/3rd century. Kufi C.1111 

Edited and published by Altikulag (2011). 

Gotthelf-Bergstra&er Archive: Saray Medina 1a 

308 folios; late first/early second century; various styles: Hijazi, B.ta, 
O.1. 

Gotthelf-Bergstrafer Archive: Saray Medina 1b 

134 folios; 2nd/3rd century; C.111. 


su = Codex San‘a’ I, upper text Sanaa Dar al-Maxtutat, DAM 01-27.1 + 


Hamdiun (2004) + auctioned folios: Christie’s 2008; Bonhams 2000; 
Sotheby’s 1992 and Sotheby’s 1993. 

80 folios; 578-669 CE 2¢ (95.4 %)/606—649, o2 (95.4%) (Coranica); Hi- 
jazi I. 

The upper text of the Sanaa palimpsest must of course post-date the 
lower text, but can still be considered an early Quranic manuscript 
from the first or early second century on the basis of its orthogra- 


phy. 


1 Foran approximate dating of the C.111 style see Cellard (2015, 212). 
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T Tiibingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Ma v1 165 
77 folios; !*C: 649-675, o2 (95.4%); Kufi B.ta. 

Top _ Istanbul, Topkapi Saray1 Miizesi: H.S. 44.31 
408 folios. Late first/seventh, early second/eight century; Kufi C.1 
Edited and published by Altikulag (2007). 

WwW Berlin, Staatsbibliothek: Wetzstein 111913 (Ahlwardt 305) + BnF Ara- 
be 6087. 
216 folios.; Second half first century /early second century, *C: 662-765, 
a2 (95.4%); Kufi B/ta (Déroche 1983, 67, no. 160). 


In some cases, some changes have been made in manuscripts to the relevant 
word that is being considered. The following symbols are used in the following: 


(<<) letter added later. 

{...} letter removed. 

[i.2. absent in the text. 

u< cu word (y» was changed to word [. 


ma \= \= \— \—= \= \— \= j= ayn \2 gSz:z— 

z o Oo f fH © Oe eo © ukyom FP) toretb 

3 o & m m Om om Om fF © nGkgwnrP — g6rld 
Tv-W doy Yv-S 43d S  qmuws 80€€ jSIgt J 1s M 6zq as Ivo BINS ddd Ta yegeud Ad 


ce[nsai Apreayo st s}diosnueur Area ul sypd om) YIM Sureds 


‘a1aY PapNpUr Usaq JOU savy FEY} SUOTIE}S9}7 JU} 1OF 
JUaII}IpP OU SI ST} Jey} UMOYsS savy suOoT}eUTUTeXs yoInb pue 


dU} ‘B]Qe} SULMOTIO} IY} UT Vas [[IM NOA se ‘ssapaty}ABABN] ‘8yTqed 
STU} Ul Ula) JO sdUe JSUT o[sUIs A19AV papnypout jou savy | aoeds 
JARS 0} ‘pa}sa}}e ATUOWUIOD JayJeI ae Mysvd pue iynk sy 


sgeXOmMELYMIX =a 

ena CHD CAD Chan CHD Coa Coma Cen Chen Ce] 1OPMDA CoM (xAXA 16) 

aa BOD EOS TR ER ED See a alias ulpsypu ‘UnDsIyDU FD gLIb— 

Pulgey | Rie Sak ieay ohaliosy Sia aca qui (Shien oeviee) KD unpaDUDs x \> — ZTbO 
Tv-W doy, TvwS 439 S ISt9t =M Ivo eINS ddo 1a yegeng go 

yepmei ‘yes(1)tjeu Gemeures rg 
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a a a ed we) we avin Ak — 66 
eee IG erty gh Se Lary er punfsok rerf| Lied) 
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emngyed/nyzyed uo yekebrm-ye jrpeg eq 


Pe oe pe oe re ee ee Pee atone Leet 
aD je jad) ead? aD) je? eed) fed) ad we) ymsvkirrd)? 8S¥EH 
SD Groen gro green) GoD GoD ge) gin) oon aD iijnjsvd Hoo ESEEY 
PPD RD PPD DD el oo) re ee iynisok was) v:g2O 
PP cal all oe Wink A gu: 
ee ae ee or = oe Wink ghrld 
Yv-W doy Yv-S 43D S  qmuns S80€€ jSIgt J Tee M 6zq as Ivo PINS ddd Ta yerend Ao 

(qu09) 
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Pais SO KE Poly ao a6 hE naounngn, = SF BSH 
eee yt ae sd (oe ee eee ee 
\ee \ee ioe \ee \ee jer \ee \ee \ee \ee \ee \ee MDMDE yee bL:gh 
ee \oe ioe \oe \ee \oe \ee \oe \oe \oe \oe MomDd yee ZLigh) 
TTV-W doy, TTv-S 19 S0&€ 1e€ M as tvo PINS ddd 14 yegerd a0 
MEM- Ul SUIPUY spioM uo yekebim-ye JITeZ JO YO] tg 
io aro a od re eal i) aioe sary ober 
Feed tiene cl necasee mntas| a ei ar arene, A Sra tee a ee) 
eet, eee pees See eal Pet Pet, vanfyoky ref carved 
Pcs ced meade (Graal her6 Pat ve rgok ref| SSO 
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cee cee cif cle SUS che > ole sie sie ppnuwp <\&> zz:g&O 
Ts LS cee che > ole cle sie ppnupp <\fe  LigeO 
sie 
cee che cee cle she > cee chic > sie IS ppnupp <\f>o ELbED 
LS LS che > olf che cle IS ppnupp <\fo oLbeD 
sie che eho Fe Clee sec che > ole siee jee lee ppnuvp <\f<  gt:dzo 
Ts SL IS SUS che > ole cle US ppnupp <\feo  S:led 
sie sie 
LS IS che > She > ole fe > ppnupp <\f> 6LizO 
cle cle 
eS LS cee > che > ole fe > che > ole ppnupp <\fe  glizd 
sie sie 
sie sie sie ee US sec > ciee aS > sje ppnupp sie GS:Z1¢— 
So SL che > ole cle cle ppnuvp <\f<  +g:90 
LS SUS che > cee cee ppnupp <\f>o  gZ:SO 
eS LS cleo che > cee cee Sais ppnupp <\fe EgrbO 
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